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of my trials, and the appeal to the Aflsem- 

Bports oonoerniDg me were circalated, and 

fudioe environed me. Bat, with one exoep- 

Once, however, such a flood of misrepre- 

ie Seminary, as began to alarm some of my 

is. I, there&re, published a oonoise his- 

which answered the purpose. 

qports, an injurious review of my << Yixws 

hed in the Princeton Repertory , But at 

x>rs and Seminary cares, and solicitation 

?ays four times in the week, and lecturing 

nine months suooesdvely, did, with the 

tioal trials, so reduce my health, that I 

wer it ; and as it was limited to the cizea- 

as my one reply had provoked additional 

bus afforded calls for twenty more, I 

an aggressive controversy, and keep the 

least for a time. 

ength, that the article of the Princeton 
one of two octavo volumes, as a public 
[ have deemed it a duty to myself, and 
Nuring my works lor the press, of my own 
aid as I have needed, to prepare this 
oent, as well as the reply to the Prince- 
oined to my Views of Tbedbg. \\. \a 
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my hope to renew no mikind feeling or diacoBsiioo, and onlj tl 
stand COKRBOTLT in the view of the present and oomiDg generation. 

Ever since the days of Edwards, there has been a oonfliet 
between the divines of New England and those of a portHm of iim 
Presbyterian Church. The New En^and divinity was bom in a 
revival of religion, and was specially deugned to promote revivak 
It was held and propagated by the friends and promoters of greol 
revivals. Against this theology, under the name of Hopkinaiaih 
ism, a fierce assault was made. This was followed by a new cam- 
paign, in which the watchword was Taylorism. 

Peculiar interest was felt in this conflict by the opposing Pres- 
byterian party, because, by reason of the plan of union, early estalh 
lished at the proposal of the Presbyterian Church, New Eng] 
divines were continually entering that Church, carrying with then| 
their divinity, and their views of the expediency of proseoutinj 
benevolent enterprises by means of voluntary associations, in whi 
both Presbyterians and Congr^tionalists could cooperate. The 
result, however, wa^ at length, that New England theology and 
New England measures soon began to exert an increasing influence 
in the Presbyterian Church. 

To counteract this influence, the opposing portion of the Presby 
terian Church organized benevolent societies designed to promote 
their views, placed under the immediate control of the Church. 
Still, however, they did not arrest the course of events. The 
prevalence of New England views and measures still continued to 
increase, until finally, in five years out of seven, without any spceiui 
efibrt beforehand, those who embraced them elected the Moder- 
ator, and controlled the measures of the General Assembly. To 
prevent such a state of things, their opponents had already, by uu 
early foresight, added to their own a very respectable denomination, 
with its illustrious leader, to maintain the balance of power. 

But, as still the danger pressed, but two courses seemed to remain 
to arrest the alarming progress of New England influence ; eitluT 
to intimidate the leaders and their flock by trials for horcny, and 
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ezolosion fiom the Church, or to revplutionize the Church itself. 
Thej tried them both. In the attempt to convict me of funda- 
mental error, contrary to the teachings of the Confession of Faith 
and the word of God, they could not approach a majority. They 
resorted, therefore, to the second course ; and, haying accidentally a 
majority, they expelled from the Church, without trial, and by 
lawless violence, enough of the New England element to restore to 
themselves the ascendency. Those tHus expelled, and their friends, 
gathered themselves together on the basis of the constitution which 
had been so grossly violated, and organized the true constitutional 
General Assembly ; and thus, as once before, was the Presbyterian 
Church rent in twain. 

From this brief narration, it is plain that the trials to which I 
have referred were a great development of results in the theolo^cal 
history of this country. The accumulating influence of the con- 
flicts of many years then came to a crisis. For this reason, it has 
appeared to me important to preserve a full account of those trials, 
as, perhaps, more fully than anything else representing the spirit 
and body of the times, and furnishing indispensable materials for 
the future history of our Church and nation. 

Accordingly, I have taken psdns to preserve in this volume, not 
only an account of the trial to which I was subjected, but the 
printed documents essential to a full understanding of it. 

Of these, some were written before the outbreak of the general 
assault on the views of Dr. Taylor, of New Haven, and others sub- 
sequently. It is important, therefore; to say a few words respecting 
my relations to that controversy. The design of those who assailed 
Dr. Taylor was, if possible, to exclude him and his sentiments from 
the fellowship of the New England Churches. His most earnest 
opposer had been formerly known as a zealous and decided 
New England divinity man. But, alarmed at the spread of the 
opinions of Dr. Taylor, he undertook the work of assailing them, 
not only in New England, but in the Presbyterian Church. 
He, and his friends also, were desirous that I should engage 
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wiih ihem in the work of arresting Dr. Taylor's opinions. This, 
£)r many reasons, I refused to do. In the first place, I felt that 
I had a right to stand on independent ground, and not be swept 
in as a partisan on either side. Again, in many things of great 
moment I agreed with Dr. Taylor, although I did not -adopt all 
parts of his system. Finally, I did not. regard those parts of his 
system which were most violently assailed, even if erroneous, as of 
any such i^ndamental consequence as to exclude him from the 
fellowship of the New Euglaud and Presbyterian Churches. 

For taking this ground, I was violently assailed in New England 
before my removal to the West, and also after my arrival there. 
Especially on my trial, great efforts were made to employ all that 
had, for these reasons, been written against me in New England, 
and all the odium and alarm which had been created against Dr. 
Taylor in the Presbyterian Church. 

Before the coming up of this controversy, although well known 
for years as an Edwardean New England divine, I had enjoyed the 
afi^tion and confidence of the leading men among the Princeton 
divines, and had been earnestly requested by them, as will soon 
appear, to enter the Presbyterian Church, they pledging to me their 
fellowship and cooperation. It cannot, therefore, be obscure what 
were the probable reasons of the effort to crush me, which was made 
just before and after I entered the Presbyterian Church. Then 
the Princeton and metropolitan power was relatively waning in the 
Church, and to prevent a result so unwelcome, three prominent 
leaders of the opposite party were successively put on -trial, of whom 
I was counted worthy to be one. 

The charges against me were chiefly based upon certain sermons 
of mine, of which those on the Native Character of Man hold the 
first place. These were published in 1827, and caused, at that time, 
no excitement or alarm anywhere. Much use was also made of my 
sermon on the Dependence and Free Agency of Man, published 
just before I left New England for the West, which also was 
received witii general approbation. These are reprinted in the 
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conimencment of the present yolame. Beferenoe was also made to 
the sermon on the Faith Once Delivered to the Saints, which has 
been already published in the second volume ; and which, at the 
time of its publication, received the approval of Dr. Ghreene, then 
the honored father of the Presbyterian Church. 

Among the documents written by others, and quoted against me, 
was one by an anonymous writer, signing himself an Edwardean, — 
a violent and bitter assailant of Dr. Taylor, — who to this day has not 
thought fit to assume the responsibility of writing a work which was 
BO generally regarded with regret by his firiends. Another was a 
letter to me, by the Rev. Asa Band, the origin of which seems to 
have been his dissatis&ction that I did not adopt and defend those 
peculiarities of the taste scheme which he regarded as of funda- 
mental importance. The object for which these documents were 
quoted was to produce the impression at the West that I was 
extensively regarded at the East as not sound in the faith, even 
before I removed from New England. 

In addition to these things, strenuous efK)rts were made to connect 
me with whatever was peculiarly odious or alarming just at that 
time. In particular, the prosecutor sought to associate me with 
certain recent and odious developments of Perfectionism, with which 
I had never had any Connection but as an opponent. 

Moreover, as much alarm and hostility had been excited by the 
sentiments and measures of Mr. Finney, an attempt was also made 
to identify me with him. 

When it is considered how inadequate and ofren erroneous were 
the views of many concerning the opinions of all with whom it was 
thus sought to identify me in odium, some &int conception may be 
formed, at this day, of the nature and power of the efR)rt thus made 
to blast my reputation, and destroy my influence in the Presby- 
terian Church, especially in a Theological Seminary. 

Eecourse was had also to certain statements which I had made 
with reference to the incorporation of a false philosophy with the 
creeds of the Reformation, which seemed to implicate the standards 
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of the PifiBbyteriati Clmrch. These statements, however, were 
m^e oa the aasomption that the ancient interpretation, which had 
ever been regarded by New England divines as the true one, was, 
in &/ot, the tnie one. But about the time of my removal to the 
West this was called in question by Princeton divines, and a. new 
exposition given to the terms of the creeds, which, obviating the 
difi^culties I had always felt, and corresponding with my own belief, 
I adopted on my trial* 

To make th^ matter plain, it Is enough to advert to the &ct, that 
on comparing the statements which I have made in vol. i. pp. 65 — 
68, concerning the creeds of the Reformation, with my statements 
concerning them in my subsequent trials, at first sight there might 
appear to be an inconsistency between the two. There is, how- 
ever, in &ct, no inconsistency. The difference arises £K)m. the 
change just mentioned in the interpretation of the Confession of 
Faith, and of the creeds of the Beformation, on certdn points. To 
illustrate this, we need only to refer to some prominent historical 
&cts, 

For many years the Edwardean divines of New England regarded 
the Confession of FaSth as teaching the imputation of Adam's sin to 
his posterity, and their guilt and exposure to punishment for his 
act, in its strict sense, and according to the obvious and popular 
import of the language used. It was also regarded as teaching the 
absolute and natural inability of sinners to perform the duties 
demanded of them by God. To these doctrines were added the 
doctrine of a limited atonement, and of an eternal election based on 
such limitation. Not only did the New England divines suppose 
that these doctrines were taught in the Confession of Faith, but the 
old school Presbyterians of the Middle States asserted the same. 
On this ground they were assailed by Whelpley in his " Triangle." 
Nor in reply did they ever intimate that they did not regard the 
doctrines which he assailed as the true sense of the Confession of 
Faith. It was with this view oTthe import of these standards that 
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I used the language inferred to, tmd all dmikr language used befinre 
my remoTal to the West. 

It so happened, however, that, about the Ume of my removal, the 
Princeton divines, nnder the stress of their controversies with New 
England, introduced a new exposition of the Confession of Faith on 
the most important and difficult of these points, — I refer to the 
impntation and guilt of Adam's sin. In tins they denied all that 
the New England divines had opposed, — namely, a mysterious union 
with Adam, so as literally to sin in his sin; or a transfer of his 
moral character to us ; or any real and proper guilt fi>r his act, 
and any true and proper punishment for it. They contended that 
the words guilt and puTdshTnerU were not to be taken in their com- 
mon and popular sense, but in a sense strictly technical and theologi- 
cal, to denote social liability to evil, in consequence of the act of 
Adam, which evil is technically called punishment. 

These views were set forth at length in the Princeton Eepertory 
and in Hodge's Commentary on the Bomans; and it was affirmed 
that they had been the views of the Reformers from the beginning, 
and of the Orthodox as &r back as to the days of Augustine. Of 
this they quoted what seemed to be sufficient proof. 

The effect of this was a renunciation of the old Triangular inter- 
pretation (so called), by which the Confession of Faith was brought 
into accordance with the views which New England divines and I 
myself had always defended, rejecting what we had always regarded 
as false and pernicious theories, interwoven with the real doctrines 
of the Gospel. In these circumstances, I saw no reason for not 
adoptmg this mode of interpreting the Confession, and did adopt it. 
I also so interpreted the language used to express the sinner's ina^ 
bility as to accord with my interpretation of similar language in 
the Bible; that is, so as to denote moral inability, or a strong and 
voluntary aversion to duty. The doctrine of limited atonement I 
do not regard as taught in the Confession. 

As thus interpreted, it is plain that the Confession of Faith is 
free &)m the &lse theories which, aocording to the test xos^ q£ 
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RMON I. 

B AND FREE AQEMCT. 
an do nothing.** — JoHir 16 : 6. 
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enoe, and Belf-snstained physical actioiL The other is a 
dependence resolting from our sinfol character, and the con- 
sequent necessity of an atonement and a moral renovation to 
secure our pardon and meetness for heaven. 

I propose, in this discourse, to give a Scriptural account 
of the dependence of man upcm Jesus Christ, in both these 
respects ; as a creature and as a sinner. 

As a creature^ it is obvious that man is dependent on 
Christ for all his natural and moral powers. In his.material 
organization, it was Christ that *' did see his substance yet 
being unperfect, uid in whose book all his members were 
written, which in continuance were feshioned, when as yet 
tliere was naoe of them." It was Christ who created his 
mind, his power of thought, and of mental and moral action ; 
his peroqytion, judgment, reason ; his capacity of happiness 
and misery ; his ability — under the guidance and influence 
at the government of God — to choose the good and refuse 
the eviL These are all attributes given him in creation, and 
bom the constitution according to which his being will be 
continued. 

But is there, in this beautiful structure of body and mind, 
any self-preserving energy, that can dispense with the con- 
stant upholding power of Clirist? None. Nothing is self- 
existent but Qod. " In him [Christ] we live, and move, and 
have our being." That he is as able to create mind as to 
create matter, who can doubtl That he is as able to create 
accountable agents, to be governed by the laws and admin* 
istration of his moral kingdom, as to create animals to be gov- 
erned by appetite and instinct, who will deny) And that he 
has created and does uphold and govern man, as a rational, 
free^ and accountable agent, we know, not only from his own 
r, bat 6rmn oar own perfect oonaiinouaima. 
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interests of men. Nothing is more impenetrable than the 
yeil which' hides from man those events of futurity which 
depend on human volitions and actions. 

Such is the dependence of man upon Christ as a oreature. 
But there is another kind of dependence, resulting from his 
character and condition as a sinner. This condition is hope- 
. less, without Christ. Direct forgiveness of sin, on condition 
of repentance, is impossible, upon principles of law. To make 
an atonement, was what man could not do; and to save with- 
out an atonement, was ^' what the law could not do." The 
influence of law depends on its rewards and its penalties. 
Suspend these, and you paralyze its power, and in the same 
degree you impair its influence upon the mind, and open the 
door to rebelhon and anarchy. 

For that influence, therefore, which sustains the law of 
God, and opens the door of mercy to a lost world, men are 
dependent on the Lord Jesus Christ. The law could not 
forgive and maintain its power. Angels could make ' no 
atonement, and no man could redeem his brother. Works 
could not justify, and the blood of bulls and of goats, and the 
ashes of an heifer, could not take away sin. Thousands of 
rams, and of rivers of oil, and the blood of the first-bom, 
could not purchase redemption. The inability of man to 
make an atonement for sin was therefore a natural impos- 
sibility, absolute and entire. 

It must be added, also, that, as sinners, men are dependent 
on Christ for a willingness to do anything which will save 
their souls. This is not a dependence created by any such 
constitutional defect of mind as renders obedience to the ex- 
tent of divine requirement a natural impossibility ; or by any 
destruction whijh sin has occasioned of the powers requisite 
to 6-00 agency and accountability. These tjSV Tomaan^ ^t- 
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Tcrted, indeed, — wholly perverted, and hopeless of recovery 
'without the grace of God, — but not annihilated, gr impaired 
in respect to their competency to create perfect obligation, and 
to sustain, in joy or in woe forever, all the responsibilities of 
the government of God, as obeyed or disobeyed. 

Man is not so constituted as that no choice, good or evil, 
can be originated by him, which God, by an immediate effi- 
ciency, does not produce. Nor is he made accountable for 
a nature which was created in him as really as his intellect 
or his' bones and sinews ; nor for moral qualities, which 
are as involuntary as his appetites or his instincts, and which 
render choice, not in accordance with them, a natural impos- 
sibility. 

The dependence of man upon Christ is in no sense the 
dependence of his deficient constitution as a free agent, but of 
his deficient character as a sinner, — the obstinate perversion 
of his free agency. Still it is a dependence not the less real 
or certain : for a sinner may wilfully make his destruction 
certain, and render grace indispensable to avert his ruin. It 
is this kind of dependence, originating in the obliquity of the 
will, which meets and baffles our unaided efforts at every step 
of our attempt to persuade men to be reconciled to Grod. 

Who, without the grace of Christ, can keep back from sin 
the depraved mind of individuals and communities ; or rouse 
man from the deep slumbers of a willing ignorance and obsti- 
nate stupidity ; or bring home the commandment, and flash 
in upon the dark unwilling mind the painful conviction of 
sin? And even when this is done, who can subdue the will, 
but He who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, — 
but He who stilled the raging tempest on the sea, — before 
whom disease fled, and death yielded up its victims? It 
is in the day of His power only that any sinner ever submits 

VOL, UT- 2* 
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to Gk)d, and becomes a willing subject of his perfect govem- 
ment. 

It seems to be thought by sinners, when they are awak- 
ened, and pressed with obligation to submit, that their act of 
refusal is not of the same nature with other acts of choice ; 
that if it be in some sense Toluntary, it is in a sense so 
unique as greatly to mitigate, if not to annihilate, its crimi- 
nalify. 

But, in respect to its being the voluntary action of the 
mind, it is as really so as any act of choice whatever, and is 
distinguished from ordinary volitions only by this, — that it 
includes and absorbs, more entirely than any other, the whole 
energy of the mind, and comprehends in it the greatest 
amount and intensity of criminal purpose of which a sinful 
mind is capable. It is the most voluntary and the most 
criminal decision of which a sinner is capable, and made in 
defiance of the most perfect obligations to the contrary. 
Thus the Holy Ghost decides, when he comes to reprove the 
world of sin, because they believe not And yet it is a 
decision, in point of fact, irrevocable, but by the grace of 
Ood. 

It seems to be a &ct, in the history of perverted mind, that, 
once ruined, it never recovers itself. In fidlen angels it has 
not, in fallen man it does not ; but the disease rages on, un- 
reclaimed by its own miseries, and only exasperated by 
rejected remedies. The way of man is not in himself. Wise 
is he to do evil, but to do good he has no knowledge. The 
main-spring of the soul for holy action is gone, and divine 
influence is the only substitute. It is the sinner's duty to 
repent, but ho refuses. It is his duty to come to Christ, but 
he will not. His carnal mind is enmity against Grod, and he 
W77/ not submit HIb heart is fully set "mlVm Yim \ft da 
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evil, and he will not torn. Motives and obligation are by bis 
obstinacy swept away. The blood of Christ and .the joys of 
heaven plead in vain; and in vain are hell and destruction 
uncovered before him. 

" Madness, by nature, reigns within. 
The passions burn and rage ; 
Till God's own Son, with skill diyine. 
The inward fire assuage.'* 

I have only to add, what is especially taught in the text, 
that for the continuance and consummation of holiness every 
Christian is dependent on Christ. When the heart is 
renewed, it possesses no self-preserving energy. If angels, 
great in might and perfect in hoUness, and Adam, our ances- 
tor, created after the image of GxkJ, could fell, how feeble is 
the guarantee of the continuance and consummation of holiness 
firom the sufficiency of its own feeble beginnings ! The 
question has been asked, whether it is possible for a saint to 
&11 ; and the answer is, that, left to himself, and aside from 
the preservation of Christ, it is not only possible that he may 
fell, but certain that he will fall. Not because his growth 
in grace and perseverance is a natural impossibility; not 
because he cannot so watch, and pray, and strive, and fight, 
as to endure to the end; but because, through remaining 
sin, and deceitfulness, and sloth of heart, he will not watch, 
and pray, and strive, and fight, so as to obtain the victory, 
except as Jesus watches over him, and intercedes for* him, 
and sustains, and protects, and guides, and gives him the 
victory. 

To this plain Scriptural account of man's dependence on 
Christ for his capacities and powers of action as a free agent, 
and also for their restoration by grace to tl[ie\t xm^xN^tXRi^ 
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amte. cr ferfiejoa^ To Kme of ikese I fRpae v> ifsend, 

in Uie icquel of dn§ divosne. 

Objection L It is dbj/eeud dat Ae ^doctzsK of •iqimd- 
ciiceoQihegoirCTcigiigiaeeqf GodfcrAeoMPn rrifrirjrnt aDd 
conthwumee of ermgefical o hcdimrp is matuutad wha tbe 
doctrixke of man's fiee ageocj and acooamabOirr: — diat the 
two drKOiDes never hare been and nerer will be leooodled ; — 
that all who hare made die anempc have but daikenel coun- 
sel bj words widKMit knowledge: — and diat all wIk> preadi 
man's dependence on die Holj Spbil ior legeneradon. and 
dien call npon him to rqpent, and obey die GoqieL contra- 
dict, in one part of their disooarse^ what they incnlcate in 
another." 

Answer. I£ the dependence of a sinner npon the special 
influence of the Spirit &r ability to obey the Gospel were 
occasioned by soch a cmistitation of mind as renders obedi- 
' ence a natnral impossibility — for want of adequate powers, or 
knowledge, or motiyes — then it would be impossible to recon- 
cile such dependence widi accountability; and it might truly 
bo said they never have been and never will be reconciled. 

It must certainly be admitted that, if God should command 
exercises which man can no more put forth than he can create 
a world, and should not himself work in him to produce them, 
it would be the requisition of a natural impossibility, which 
could not be reconciled with a just accountableness. Or, if 
ho should command a change of moral tastes or instincts, 
which aro a part of tho soul's created constitution, upon >vbich 
the will cannot act, but which do themselves govern the will 
OS al)Holutely as Uio holm governs tho ship, then, also, the 
ihw/f roi^uircd would bo a natural impossibility, and could not 
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he reconciled with free agency and accountability. Bat where 
13 the inconsistej tfy - with free agency and accountability in 
the present ca^? 

God commands~4he sinner to obey the Gospel ; and the sin- 
ner, thoroughly furnished with all the powers and means 
of moral agency, refuses to obey. Rewards, threatenings, 
entreaties, expostulations, judgments and mercies, exhaust 
their power upon him, and he refuses ; he will not came to 
Christ, and resists always the Holy Ghost. And what 
is there here to destroy free agency ? Who puts forth a more 
giant free agency than the sinner, fully set to do evil? 
Would flexible wickedness be blamable, and is inflexible obsti- 
nacy blameless ? If depraved a little, would he have no cloak 
for his sin ; and do his crimes whiten, and his obligations &il, 
as his heart strengthens itself in opposition to God? 

" But, if he will not repent unless God, by his special 
grace, interpose, how can he be to blame?" He can be to 
blame, because it is his duty to repent on the ground of his 
capacity and the divine requirement, and he refuses. He can 
be to blame, as the drunkard can be for his intemperance, 
because he is able and only unwilling to reform ; as the thief 
can be, though he may never cease to do evil ; as the pirate 
can be, though he may go on to shed blood till justice over- 
takes him. 

'^ But is not his destruction certain, if the Lord does not 
have mercy upon him?" Most assuredly. "Well, then, 
how can he be to blame? " Because, with the plenary pow- 
ers of a free agent, he has violated the law of the universe, 
and trodden under foot the blood of atonement, and despised 
the riches of the goodness of God, until public justice demands 
bis death. Cannot a criminal deserve punishment unless 
wme way is open for his actual escape from ^juniahmsnt^ — 
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H iray, too, which shall overrale his own oonlempiiioua and 
obstinate rejection of proffered mercy ? 

And what has the certainty of his perseverance in evil to 
do with the reality of his free agency, or the mitigation of 
his guilt 7 Is uncertainty of choice and character ess^tial to 
virtue? There is not a maxim of greater folly. Who does 
not know that good and ill desert in character rises with the 
relative certainty of its continuance? Is not the glorious 
God worthy of all praise, and Jesus Christ of all confidence, 
and Satan of all execration, though the choice and character 
of each will never change 1 ^ And is not this the decision cS 
common sense ? Whose virtue and vice have reached their 
height or degradation more entirely than those, on the one 
hand, whose integrity is not suspected of change, or whose 
baseness, on the other, is hopeless of reformation? The sin? 
ner can be accountable, then, and he is accountable, for his 
impenitence and unbelief, though he will not turn, and God 
may never turn him, because he is able and only unwilling to 
do what God commands, and which, being done, would save 
his souL Indeed, to be able and unwilling to obey God is 
the only possible way in which a firee agent can become 
deserving of condemnation and punishment. So long as he 
is able and willing to obey, there can be no sin ; and the 
moment the ability of obedience ceases, the commission of sin 
becomes impossible."* 

Objection 2. '' This distinction between the ability of 
man as a free agent, and his inability as a sinner, is a mere 
metaphysical subtilty, which common minds cannot under- 
stand, and which is only calculated to perplex and bewilder." 

Answer. It is not a metaphysical subtilty, nor a distinc- 

* J>r. WDson foimds one charge of heresy on this \Muuaee. 
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Bat the coarse of evidence in these dis- 

1 a aniversal and appalling moral defect 

NTS just such a change necessary as the 

He indicates, according to its most direct 

To be without religion is to be clead in 

renewed bj the Spirit as to love God 

raised from the dead, and born of 

change without which no man can see 

idispensable, must also be a perceptible 
ion to the means of grape, and growing 
situde which precede it, are progressive, 
increase of holiness and evidence of the 
kange itself from selfishness to holiness 
e of the world to supreme love of God — 
3, but an instantaneous change. This 
presentations of the Bible. It is a new 
ion from the dead, &c. I do not say that 
eives, at the time, the moment of transi* 
living that a change of some kind has 
eives at once the evidence that it is a 
t unfrequently days and weeks may pass 

dare to hope ; and sometimes the truly 
.pprehension of theiir evidence^ may for 
kh doubts and fears concerning their state. 
) is real, and great, and instantaneous, 
has loved the world supremely, first seta 
ugs above, is self-evident. It would be 
lations of life, to talk of unperceived. aflfec- 

mother, husband or wife; and eqoally 
dtion of loving God more l\i^dxx ^<^ ^^if^^ 
ioe of any perceptihle claan^* 



Aad dns €QMcicMflM0 cf iooobbIiImG^, illThpil to Hb qwb 
Tolwitaij ftioBj bmh aflcribcii liy wlngy, to we YolmtKy 
•elioiis of odwr flHOi; md neicr, m im own chc, er m liie 
eMBofodMny ascribes it to ai^ actians vkick are not Tolm- 
tarjTy hit 'vUcb are imUjiirXiiii or oocioed. 

TUs kllie baois of an distmetian between i^it and vrong, 
iriikii poirades Ibe fiunOy in ito moral goffenmient, and idiU 
nms lliroii^ all Ibe 6rms of human aaBoeiasiQn in eiTil 
gOfwenxsDent And no doubt Ibe aame analogy goideB liie 
judgment and fedingB of angeb, and all Ibe faig^ intdligenoeB 
of tfie omyerae; inacmraeh, that tfie intellect and tfie oon- 
sckmaneflB of the nni vene most be unmade and reyeraed, befiwe 
the jnatioe of God can be leoondled with the lequiaition of 
natural impoaailHlities, and the pamahm^it cS subjects tar not 
doing what they could not; and an equal leTene ot the 
constitution and public <qpinion c( the uniyerae must take 
place, befinre the voluntary, obstinate refusal to obey tfie cokh 
mands of God, as a practicable and reascHiable service, shall 
fiiil to bring out from the obedient and disobedient alike ihe 
universal decision of guilt and just condenmaticm. 

Is it a metaphysical trifle, then, whether Grod commands 
eflbcts in his moral government, without an adequate ground 
or reason in his subjects for their existence ? Is it not the 
pivot on which turns the question cf its rectitude or injustice, 
of the riches of its goodness and mercy, or its unparalleled 
cruelty and severity ? K the command to perform natural 
impossibilities, and punishment for their non-performance, is 
not unjust, what is unjust ? What could the most high God 
do that would be unjust ? 

It has been said that, '^ though man has lost his ability to 
oAejr, Ood baB not lost his right to command.^^ ^\)X casiVk^ 
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ediately to love and repent, and warn him 
B of heart as the ccMiseqaence of delay ? 
re destitute of religion by nature, its com- 
oul is at all times sadden. There is a 
ho loved the world more than God begins 
lian the world. He may not in a moment 
1 it. 

)fore you the evidence that men are not 
d; and that this destitution implies the 
I depravity of man, and the necessity of a 
lange in the affections, by the special influ- 
Spirit. This is not a matter of abstract 
ractical utility. Our being and accounta- 
and the law of Gk)d, which is the rule of 
l. Heaven is a religious world, and the 
ie, and our only state, of probation and 
?en. Here, in this morning of our being, 
)rmed of an immutable character in the 
if that which is first formed is one that 
1, and fits us for destruction, can we too 
)erceivo it, or too deeply feel it, or too ear- 
3onformed in our affections to the require- 
)1, to the conditions of pardon, and to the 
leavenly state 7 What, then, is the im- 
rou will make of these discourses, whose 
; you have no religion ? Will you say that 
nngs, and that you do not like such doc- 
therefore untrue, because it is painful? 
B you, in the presence of such evidence, 
f the dictates of mere inclination ? Will 
fort to such as endeavor tj(^ ^TL'^Vdioi ^^^ 
ipeak to you smootid tUn^^ «si^ ^gx^^^l 
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doim iriib oar creeds to amuse the ear, and keep aS 
from a system of real btality? 

By natural abilily, I mean what the law of God means, 
when it says, "Thoushalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
HBABT, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, 
and with all thy mind ; " and what the Gospel means, when, 
in the form of a parable, it declares, that he gave '^ to every 
man according to his several ability," and that the moral 
obligation to improve corresponded with the talents given,- 
and the ability possessed for their improvement 

I mean, that God does not reap where he has not sowed, w 
galher where he has not strewed ; but requires according to 
what a man hath, and not according to what he hath not, — 
muph of him to whom much is given, and little of him to 
whom litde is given. 

I mean, that God knows how to create intelligent beings, 
with such powers of mind that, being upheld and placed 
nnder law, ihey are so capable of obedience as to create 
perfect and infinite obligation to obey; the violation of 
which brings up(m the sinner a just condemnation to eternal 
deadL 

I mean, what the Confession of Faith of the Presbyterian 
and Congregational churches means, "^ that '^ God hath endued 
the will of man with that natural liberty and power of 
aeting upon choice, that it is neither forced, nor by any abso- 
lute neoesBity of nature determined to do good or evil;" so 
that by his decrees '^ neither is Qoi the author of sin, nor 
li videnoe ofiered to the will of the creatures, nor is the 

* 8m artiolM «Free Wm/> and « Of Gt>d*t Eternal Decree," in Cam- 
bridge and Sajbrook Platform, and in the CkMifteeion of Faith of the Prea- 
fyUafka Chonh, 
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' trial for heresy, at the West, in 1835, which fbl- 

reported for the JVew York Observer y at the time, 

?resb7tery of Cinciimati ; with the incorporation of 

rer form which it took in my " Views of Theology, 

at the request of the Synod. 

L. B. 
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of Cincinnati, to which Dr. Beecher 
ijoumed meeting in that city, on Tuesday, 
35. The Court consisted of the following 

L. Wilson, D.D., Lyman Beecher, D.D.,* 
on, Daniel Hayden, Francis Monfort, 
Ludwell G. Gaines, Sayres Qtisley, Ben- 
rk), Artemas BuUard, John Burt, F. Y. 
nerd, A. T. Rankin, Calvin E. StoweJ 
Lstus Pomroy, George Beecher, Adrien 



rheology, 

Ecclesiastical History, \ in Lani^ ^^som^ax^ . 
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Objbotion 5. '' If man, as a firee agent, is able of him-> 
self to repent and obey the Gospel, and is only dependent as a 
sinner, then the atonement was unnecessary, and he may be 
bis own Saviour." 

Answer. We have seen that the dependence of man on 
Christ for an atonement was created by the natural impossi- 
bility of his making one. It was what the law could not do, 
and man could not do, and none but Christ could do. But 
th3 sinner's dependence on the Holy Ghost is occasioned by 
h's wilful refusal to accept the atonement. Had he been 
willing to accept an atonement, he could not have made one. 
But his voluntary and obstinate rejection of the atonement 
made for him, and offered to him, is what renders the Holy 
Spirit indispensable to his salvation. 

Objection 6. ^' This distinction between man's natural 
ability, as a free agent, and his dependence only as a sinner, 
is a mere human theory, not taught in the Bible." 

Answer. It is a distinction taught in the Bible as 
j/lainlffj variously and copiously, as any other doctrine 
whatever. It has the same relation to the system of revealed 
tiath which the being of God has, and his moral government, 
aiid the sinfulness of man, and the atonement, and renovation 
by the Spirit, and justice in condemnation, and grace and 
morcy in redemption. Like the doctrine of cause and effect 
in the natural world, it is assumed ; like the being of God, 
it 18 taken for granted, and constantly acted upon ; like the 
existence of man, and of the world, it is treated as a matter 
of&ct 

Besides, capacity, as the ground and measure of obligation, 
k ttqureesly recognized as a fundamental principle of the 
government of God. The law itself recognizes it, in demand- 
ing love with all the heart, soul, mind and strength. The 
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in the beetDwineiit of talenti ufoa emy 
•ereral ability, and the award of poniah- 
lefeed ; and by repelling as a slander the 
demands the performance of impoaaiUe 
) he had not sowed, kc ObligatioQ is 
iccording to what a man hath, and not 
hath not, — much of him to whom mndi 

him to whom little is gLmsL Aeeoid- 
adience is ever enj<Hned as a reasonable 

as to natural power, every man is 

and fi>r the neglect of which be has no 
I represented as the mind's action, and a 
mand. '' Come nnto me, all ye Aat 
1 a new heart and a new spirit, ibr why 
r son, give me thine heart" *' BeUere 
Jhrist" " Repent ye." " Tom yoor- 

^' Humble yoorselves in the si^t of the 
me, for I am meek and lowly in heart" 

and moral acts, commanded nnder the 
f eternal life or eternal death, as nttorly 

of man, as the making of woilds, or 
Dstead of this, unbelief is regarded as the 
ingratefiil, wanton act of moral soicide, 

refusing him, setting him at naught,^ 
is blood, always resisting his Spirit, and 
»f the goodness of God. So fiur is it fiooi 
tural impotency, and so needless is it, 
a most wonderful phenomenon. *' What 
» more to my vineyard that I have not 
ore, when I looked that it should bring 
It it forth wild grapes?" "Hear, O 
r, O earth: for the Lord hatfa spoken: — 
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I have nourished and brought up children, and they have 
rebelled against me." ^' He marvelled because of their unbe- 
lief." But is it wonderful that nurtured children should not 
do impossible things ? Is it wonderful that a vineyard, how- 
ever cultivated, should not produce impossible firuits ? Gould 
it be marvellous that those to whom an act of faith was as 
impossible as an act of creation should not work miracles in 
its production ? 

But it is admitted that no new Acuities are created in 
reg^ieration. What, then, is there to be changed, but the 
will? This, as we have seen, is the change commanded. 
Alienation is the crime, reconciliation the duty. Hence the 
means employed by Heavai are moral, — the law of the Lord, 
the word of God, the incorruptible seed, the Gospel, the cross 
of Christ, the blood of Christ. But what fitness have moral 
means for overcoming natural impossibilities ? The Gospel 
might as well be employed to govern the material universe, 
instead of the law of gravity, as to recover alienated mind, 
if the impediments to obedience are natural impossibilities. 
And, after all, who has ever detected the mental incapacity 
of man to obey the Gospel ? The motive to do it has been 
immense, and has wrought powerfully in innumerable cases ; 
yet no defective organization has been found. On the con- 
trary, every attribute whloh can be conceived as requisite to 
the foil capacity of obedience is discovered; and such as 
under every form of government, beside that of Grod, is 
admitted to constitute entire capacity, and perfect accounta- 
bility. The sinner has, indeed, abundant evidence, that to 
torn to God is difiGlcult; evidence enough to close forever 
upon him every avenue of hope, if the Lord does not have 
meroy. But he has no evidence that the difficulty oonsists in 
tbe waDt of capacity for evangelical action. On ttife cocAxvrf, 
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none tbat doetfa good; do, not (me." This iB the dedaratioii 
of God oonoerning the children of men: the result of an 
omniscient investigation, made expressly to decide irhether 
the effects of the fitll were uniyersal, or whether any reli^omi 
aflfection remained. The apostle Paul quotes this declaration 
of the Most High to prove, and he says that it does prove, 
''both Jews and Gentiles " (terms which then included all 
men), '' that they are all under sin." But to be under sin is 
to be under its dominion, and under condemnation; for he 
proves the &ct, that all are under sin, to cut off the hope of 
justification by the deeds of the law, and to establish the doc- 
trine of justification by fidth. But to be under the dominicm 
of sin, and in an unjustified condition, is surely inconsistent 
with the existence of religion. To corroborate his argument, 
the apostle quotes the following passage from the Old Testa- 
ment, and he quotes it that every mouth may be stopped, 
and the whole world become guilty before God. ''Their 
throat is an open sepulchre ; with their tongues they have 
used dec^ ; the poison of asps is under theur lips ; whose 
mouth is full of cursing and bitterness ; their feet are swift to 
shed blood; destruction and misery are in their ways; and 
the way of peace have they not known ; there is no fear of 
God before their eyes." Now, abate firom this passage as 
much as is possible on the ground of metaphor, yet, as it is 
quoted in a regular argument to stop every mouth, and to 
provethe whole world guilty before €rod, it does most certainly 
exclude the supposition of piety in those who are thus charao- 
tericed. <*An open sepulchre is not the place of life; the 
poison of asps is not an emblem of health ; and cursing and 
bitterness are not the fimits of the Spirit; nor are destruction 
and misery found in the ways of wisdom ; nor can it ever be 
}f the tnlj fhoB that they bave m &ftt ^ <^i^ VSRm 
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Henoe, as obstinate disobedience to law and Gospel can- 
not cancel obligation or avert oondemnati<»i, . those are pun- 
ished ^ith everlasting destruction to whom no special grace 
has been afforded, on the simple ground of the perversion of 
their cc^)acities, as free agents, to purposes of evil. It is not 
grace resisted alone, but the ability of man perverted and 
abused, that brings down upon him aggravated guilt and 
condemnation. The influence of the Spirit belongs wholly to 
the remedial system. Whereas ability commensurate with 
requirement is the equitable and everlasting foundation of the 
eternal moral government of God. 

What was it which stopped the mouth of the man witlumt 
a wedding garment? Would he have stood speechless, 
could he have replied truly that no garment had been 
provided for him 1 or that it was such an one as no human 
power could put on, while no divine power had been sent to 
his aid? 

I am aware that inability of some kind to obey the 
Gospel is ascribed to man in the Bible, But it means the 
impossibiUiy of becoming holy by any philosophical culture 
of the natural powers, or by any possible modification of oar 
depraved nature, or simply by the inflexibility of an iron wilL 
'^ The carnal mind is enmity against God : fi>r it is not sub- 
ject to the law of God, neither indeed can be. So then they 
that are in the flesh cannot please Ood.^^ '^ No man ctm 
serve two masters." '' Ye cannot serve God and mammon." 
'^ How can ye believe which receive honor one of another, 
and seek not the honor that cometh from God only ? " '' The 
natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of Qoi ; for 
they are foolishness unto him : neither can he know thenii 
because they are spiritually discerned." ' ^ How can ye, b^ng 
eFjy, apeak good tbiDga ? " Do these and &vi£^&ax \A8«^gA 
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absolute natural impossibility fi>r an 
Dome reconciled to Grod, — to cmoify the 
d in spirit, — to abandon mammon and 
;iye up the praise of m^, and seek the 
>m God ? What greater injostice oooU 
iolence to the Bible, than to represent 
s of his government upon the heart as 
1 impossibilities, under the fearful sano- 
hi Again, it is said, ''No man can 

the Father which hath sent me draw 

9 ye can do nothing." But do these 

ntend a natural impossibility? Do they 

iguage appropriately expressing a fixed 

untary, and worthy of blame? 

laxim of interpretation, which lies at the 

sition, and of all intelligible intercourse 

' signs, which sends a beam of light on 

at the Bible, and forbids us to give to 

port of natural inability, and compels us 

IS declaring only the inflexible obstinacy 

maxim is, that language is to be under* 

inth the known attributes of the subject 

represented as legislating for the natural 

out his commandment, and all nature 

ices, obeys and praises Him; are we per- 

1 that the material creation, in all its 

and comets, and worlds, and winds, and 

s, and hills, and valleys, and cattle, and 

cluster of so many intelligences, blessed 

>f God, and pressed, by the responsibili- 

sreatures, to obey and to ^tos^ ^\^*\ 

ply because we are acc^\vMXi\iedL ^^ "^^ 
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attributes of these things, and, firom the known abe^aoe oT 
intellect and Tolontary power, are constrained to understand 
the phraseology as the language of metaphor. 

By what authority, then, when we enter the moral king- 
dom of (jod, composed of mind, and law, and free agency, 
and accountability, and justice, and grace, and reward, and 
punishment, do we disregard the known attributes of account- 
able mind, and the revealed maxims of the divine moral gov- 
ernment, and give to inability, when applied to voluntary 
beings and commanded duties, a passive and material import 1 
Was there ever a greater, or a more needless, or a more per^ 
nidous, perversion of the laws of exposition? When the 
entire authority of heaven is made to bear on rational, immor- 
tal, accountable creatures, under the high responsibilities of 
eternal life or eternal death, and these commands are enforced 
by entreaty and expostulation, and their disregard is threat- 
ened with eternal ruin, — when the glory of God is to shine 
through eternity in his justice, and the riches of his goodness 
in his mercy,-k the dark lantern of human inabiUty the pnly 
surface upon which the light is to &11 that is to reflect upotk 
principalities and powers, in heavenly places, the manifold 
wisdom of God? No language is more frequent, in the com- 
mon intercourse of men, than the terms unablcy cannot, and 
the like, to express either slight or determined and unchang- 
ing aversion. And the same use of these terms pervades the 
Bible. Inability, meaning only voluntary aversion, or per- 
manent choice or disinclination, is ascribed to God, to Christ, 
and to good men, in as strong terms as inability to obey the 
Gospel is ascribed to sinners. 

1. To God. '^ God, that cannot lie." '^ The new moons 
and Sabbaths, the calling of assemblies, I cannot away with.'* 
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correct Has the entire clnircli, in all ages, misunderstood 
the Bible?" 

Answer. The facts in the case arejiist the other way. 
The doctrine of mavis free agency and natural ability 
as the ground of obligation and guUt, and of his impo- 
tency of laiU by reason of sin, has been the received doc- 
trine of the orthodox church in all ages. 

The Christian fathers taught the friee agency of man, in 
opposition to the Stoics, who taught the doctrine of fate ; to 
the Gnostics, who taught a material depravity ; and to the 
Manicheans, who taught a mental depravity in the essence of 
the soul. They taught free will, — not like Pelagius, in 
opposition to a bias of will to evUy occasiofied by the faU, 
but in opposition to a natural impossibility of right action. 
In this view, with the Gnostic and Manichean heresies before 
them, Justin Martyr says': '^ The doctrine of the GhristiaDs is 
this — that nothing is done or suffered according to fate, but 
that every man doth good or evil according to his own free 
choice J ^ And Origensays: "The soul acts by her ofim 
choice, and it is free for her to incline to whatever part she 
wiUy And Chrysostom, and Cyprian, and Jerome, are 
equally full and explicit on the subject. =*^ Indeed, as Cal- 
vin says in substance, and as is common in such circum- 
stances, they leaned off so far from fatality and material and 
mental depravity created in the soul — as doctrines violating 
common sense, and tending to sloth — that sometimes they 
seemed by the capacity of free will to supersede th& necessity 
of special grace, though in other places they teach that man 
is despoiled of all strength to recover himself to holiness by 

* See qaotatioiui, in Edwards on the WUl, part u. sect 6, and in Whitby 
on the Five Points, Disooorse iv. ohaps. 4* and 6. 
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vibe eyerything that is good in man to 
They were Seut, certainly, firom being 
dd further still fix>m being correct phil- 
don of the Bible. And yet they did per- 
hold upon the two cardinal points, — of 
the ground of his obligation ; and of his 

I grace for his restoration to holiness. 

on was made in the controversy between 
;ius. They did not use the term free will 
ywever, as the earlier &thers. In this 
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so competent by its own power, under 
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II to evil, in consequence of the &11, and 
ing energy; while Pelagius denied the 
of the fall, and asserted the sufficiency of 
suasion of truth to the purposes of spir- 

terefore, made in this discourse, between 

0» book II. chap. 2, sects. 4 and 9. 
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tho ability of man as a free agent, and his dependence as a 
sinner, was recognized by Augustine^ and by the earlier 
fathers. 

The same distinction was made bj the Beformers, and by 
the Galvinists down to the Synod of Dort. 

Lather taught the natural liberty of man as a free agent^ 
and the bondage of his will as a totally-deprayed sinner. 
'< There is," he says, ^^ no restraint either on the divine or 
human will. In both cases the will does what it does, whether 
good or bad, simply, and as at perfect liberty, in the exercise 
of its own faculty. ... So long as the operative grace of God 
is absent from us, everything we do has in it a mixture of 
evil ; and, therefore, of necessity, our works avail not to sal- 
vation. Here I do not mean a necessity of compulsion, but 
a necessity o^ to the certainty of the event, A man who 
has not the spirit of God does evil willingly and spontane- 
ously. He is not violently impelled, against his will, as a 
thief is to the gallows. But the man cannot alter his dispo- 
sition to evil ; nay, even though he may be externally re- 
strained from doing evil, he is averse to the restraint, and his 
inclination remains still the same. Again, when the Holy 
Spirit is pleased to change the will of a bad man, the new 
man still acts voluntarily ; he is not compelled by the Spirit 
to determine contrary to his will, but his will itself is 
changed, and he cannot now do otherwise than love the good, 
as before he loved the evil ; " * that is, a man cannot choose 
opposites at the same time ; cannot choose against a present 
choice which yet remains. 

Calvin declares that God is voluntary in his goodness ; 
Satan in his wickedness ; and man in his sin. " We must 

* De Senro Arbitrio, as qaoted in Milner's Choroh History, toL t. oent 
16, ohap. 12, seot 2. 
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he says, '' that xmoi, haying been eor* 
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book n. chap. 8, sect 6. 

he Synod of Bort, chaps, m. and iv. seotB. 8 and Q« 
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to the object it chooseth, and in regard to that vital power 
and fiwulty whereby it worketh." 

It is true that the Beformers, and the disciples of Calvin, 
employ language, sometimes, which seems to deny the very 
existence of that^natural ability which they concede, and to 
confound all distinctions between natural and moral govern* 
ment, and to throw mankind into one dark mass of impotency 
and death, from which any resurrection by human power is a 
natural impossibility. But a &ir interpretation of their lan- 
guage will, for the most part, rescue them from this imputa- 
tion. And, besides, what is said loosely and oratorically by 
men is never to be so interpreted as to set aside their most 
careful, deliberate, elementary definitions. We have shown 
that the inability ascribed to loan in the Bible does not imply 
any natural impotency to spiritual obedience. But the lan- 
guage of the Bible is stronger, and more unqualified, than 
that of the Beformers, being limited and explained only by the 
known attributes of the subject ; whereas the language of the 
Beformers is, at times, specific and precise, confining the 
impotency of man exclusively to the will — fairly implying 
only a moral, and not a natural inability. And when we 
consider that, in all their controversies, the free agency and 
natural ability of man were expressly admitted on both sides, 
and the sole point of debate was the moral condition of the will 
— as free from bias or under bias to evil — by what authority 
shall we metamorphose an alleged moral impotency into a 
natural imposMUity^ — and that at the expense, also, of 
making the greatest and best men contradict themselves? 
Doubtless, the impression often made by their language has 
been that of natural impotency ; and, in modem days, ^ere 
may be those who have not understood the language of the 
Beformers or the Bible on this subject, and who verily believe 
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forbear, — repelling the plea of inability, and tearing away 
excuses, and, by the authority of God, and the hopes of 
heaven, and the fears of hell, urging them to immediate sub- 
mission. ' From him, through Bellamy, and Witherspoon, and 
Hopkins, and Smalley, and West, and Strong, and Dwight, 
and our seminaries, this doctrine of man's natural ability and 
obligation as a free agent to perform evangelical duties, and 
his inexcusable moral impotency or aversion, increasing in 
guilt with its increasing power, have become the received doc- 
trines of the New England churches ; and the preaching of 
immediate repentance and faith, as growing out of them, has 
been the practical course in the great and repeated and aug- 
menting revivals of ouif land. 

Objection 7. But it is said, " This doctrine of man's 
free agency and natural ability to obey the Grospel sets aside 
the doctrine of the special influence of the Spirit in regenera- 
tion ; for if man is of himself able to repent and believe, there 
is no necessity for the interposition of the Holy Spirit. 

Answer. If the doctrine of free agency and natural 
ability does set aside the necessity of a special divine influence 
in regeneration, it cannot be true ; for if there is a doctrine 
of the Bible which is unquestionable and fundamental, it is 
that of fidlen man's dependence for actual holiness on the 
special influence of the Spirit ; and if there be a fact which 
every mail who is saved learns experimentally, it is the cer- 
tainty of his perdition, if Christ by his Spirit does not subdue 
his will, and reconcile him to God. 

But is it true that, if man, as a firee agent, is able to obey 
the Gospel, he needs no influence of the Spirit to secure his 
actual obedience? Is ability to obey evidence of the cer- 
tainty of obedience ? Do free agents perform always all the 
duties of which they are capable? Is there no possible way 
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for man to be dependent on the Holy Spirit for obedience, but 
such a constitution of mind as renders obedience a natural 
impossibility? May not alienated subjects be voluntary in 
their rebellion, and at the same time so obstinate send fully 
set therein, that if God by his Spirit does not overcome their 
opposition, they will persist in it forever ? The inference is 
as illogical as it is unscriptural, that ability to obey the Gos- 
pel implies any such certainty of obedience as supersedes the 
necessity of the Holy Spirit 

I am aware that many good men have been exceedingly 
jealous for God on this subject, supposing that they augment 
the evil of sin, and the justice and the mercy and the power 
of God, in exact* proportion as they throw down the sinner 
into a condition of natural and absolute impotency. But, 
while I appreciate their motives, I cannot perceive the wisdom 
of their views. What possible foil to set oflf the evil of sin 
does natural impotency possess ? One would think that a 
subject of God's glorious government, who can, but will not, 
obey him, might appear to himself and to the universe much 
more accountable, and much more guilty, in the day of 
judgment, than one whose capacity of obedience had been 
wholly annihilated by the sin of Adam. Does it illustrate 
the glory of God's justice more to punish the helpless and 
impotent, than to punish the voluntary but incorrigible? 
Is there a greater display of mercy in deUvering a sinner 
from the calamity of a ruined co7istitution which makes 
obedience a natural impossibility, than in delivering him from 
a perverseness of will which despises the riches of the good- 
ness of God, and renders his condemnation as inevitable as it 
is just? What is the view which will press on the reminis- 
cence of the blessed in glory, and perpetuate the praises of 
heaven? Will it be a natural impossibility ieisiON^\ ot 
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inoorrigible obstinacy overcome 1 As to the power of God 
displayed in regeneration, no doubt it is ''llie exceeding 
greatness of his power to ns-ward who believe, according to 
the working of his mighty power which he wrought in Christ, 
when he raised him from the dead." But which is llie great- 
est display of power, to change the natural constitution of the 
mind, or to reclaim the otherwise indomitable will of a rebel 
to loyalty and love? Men may obhterate natural affection, 
and form habits adverse to their natural constitution ; and if 
it were only some material or intellectual defect to be supplied, 
or obstacle to be overcome, or some taste or instinct to be 
changed, it might seem a small thing for (jod to rectify the 
difficulty. He who could blot out and light up in a moment 
all the material orbs of the imiverse, with their apparatus and 
intelligent inhabitants, and who is continually creating and 
ushering into being minds around us, might seem to find but 
small occasion to display the exceeding greatness of his power, 
in the rectification of some constitutional defect But when 
a mind, armed with such terrific power of accountable action 
as may bear justly the responsibihties imposed by God's eter- 
nal government, becomes so alienated, and fiilly set on evil, 
as to baffle the regular influence of law and Gospel, this 
creates an obstacle to the reclaiming of that mind vast and 
momentous ; and furnishes occasion, probably, for the great- 
est display of omnipotence ever to be witnessed by the uni- 
verse. 

The question, then, which awakens the fears of some good 
men, is not, as they suppose, the question whether man is 
actually dependent on the special influence of the Uoly Spirit 
for regeneration ; but what is the nature, what the cause, 
ground or reason, of that dependence 1 Is it a dependence 
created by a natural impossibility, or by the inflexible, volun- 
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tary, unreasonable opposition of a free agent to the perfect 
character and glorious government of God? From the 
time of Edwards, the latter has been, and now is, the 
received doctrine of the ministers and churches of New 
England. And yet — plain as this subject would seem to 
be, and for more than half, a century settled — still it is ob- 
jected; — 

Objection 8. That " this doctrine of man's free agency 
and ability is but a new edition of the exploded Arminian 
notion of the self-determining power, and conversion by moral 
suasion." 

Answer. We have seen that the Bible teaches the free 
agency and natural ability of man ; that the primitive fiithers, 
and Augustine, and Luther, and Calvin, and Edwards, and 
Bellamy, and Witherspoon, and Smalley, and West, and 
Strong, and Dwight, all recognize the capacity and obligation 
of man, as a free agent ; and place his impotency exclusively 
in the perversity of his will. And is this Arminianism and 
the self-determining power ? What is the self-determining 
power ? It is a theory devised to escape from the certainty 
of human action, as implied in the government of God accord- 
ing to the counsel of his own will. To accomplish this, it 
was insisted that all voluntary action of mind, in order to be 
praise or blame worthy, must be uncertain, and occasioned by 
no influence whatever, ab extra ; but the soul, shut up in 
vacuOy must put forth volitions, without any cause, ground, 
or reason, but its own internal sovereign good pleasure ; and 
that even choice itself was good for nothing, which was not 
the product of an antecedent choice ; so that every human 
volition must be impregnated with virtue by an antecedent 
choice, and all acts of mind by one act of choice before 
the first. This is the old Arminian notion of the «fe\£-d!^x- 
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mining power. And is it like? Like what? Like ihd 
capacily of acting in the view of motiYes, in acoordanoe wiih 
the righteous requisitions of heaven ? 

Ask Edwards, and he will reply, — that the impossihilily 
of choosing right would preclude obligation and guilt ; and 
that if all which his antagonist meant by self-determining 
power was merely the capacity of choice in accordance with 
divine requirement, there could be no dispute on the subject 
He held that it was only a moral inability, only the opposition 
of a contrary choice, which prevented a right choice in all 
cases. 

Objection 9. It is objected that, ''this doctrine of 
man's ability to obey the Gospel, and his dependence only as 
a sinner, if it be not Arminianism, is tending &st that way, 
and may be expected ultimately to eventuate in the overthrow 
of evangelical doctrine and revivals, and in cold Arminian 
formality, or a subtle and virulent heresy." 

Answer. But these tendencies, hitherto, have been so 
slow in coming into being, as might well allay our fears fi» 
many generations, if not forever. From Augustine to Ed- 
wards, and from Edwards, to this day, the ability of man, as 
a free agent, has been taught, and his impotency, as consist- 
ing in a biased and perverted will : and from making the dis- 
tinction dear and prominent, Arminianism has never been 
the result ; but has resulted, as history will attest, fit)m cquo 
founding this distinction, and sinking down man to the inqio* 
tency of a natural impossibility of spiritual obedience. Thsxe 
are two ways of producing Arminianism ; one is by teaching 
it, and another, more effectual, is the incorporating with the 
truth the revolting material of natural inability. The river 
whose channel is obstructed will send out its waters in lateral 
oliannels of desolation. Bemove the obstruotions, and the 
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divinity, particularly the doctrine of 
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Mkl BepocBtorytnr 1882, p. 686. 
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duct of '^ dead orthodoxy." So &r as tlie Galvinistic syatemy 
as expounded by Edwards and the disciples of his school, pre- 
vailed, reyivals prevailed, and heresy was kept back. To its 
proud waves they presented a barrier inunovable as our iron- 
bound shores ; while Calvinism, having degenerated to natu- 
rsd impotency, opened the breach through which the flood 
of the Arminian and Unitarian heresy came in. Over nearly 
the whole territory where prejudice reigned against the doc- 
trines of Edwards and the revivals of his day — though his 
opponents were nomioally Galvinistic — has the desolation ci 
heresy rolled. And, most notoriously, it was " dead ortho- 
doxy" that opened the dikes and let in this flood^ and 
equally notorious is the &ct, that it is Edwardsean Evangel- 
ism which is turning back this flood, and filling the channels 
fix>m which it is retreating with the waters of life. The more 
minutely the religious statistics of New England are exam- 
ined, the more unquestionable will the historic verity of these 
statements appear. 

It is also a &ct which stands out to observation, that 
Arminian proselytism, and Unitarian and Universalist heresy, 
and infidel fiitality, find the easiest access to, and make tlie 
most havoc in communities, in proportion as the ultra Calvin- 
ism of natural inability is more plainly and frequently incul- 
cated, and more unequivocally understood by the people. 
And fiur the greater proportion of the revivals of our land, 
it 18 well known, have come to pass under the auspices of 
Calvinism as modified by Edwards and the disciples of his 
school, and under the inculcation of ability and obligation, 
and urgent exhortations to immediate repentance and sub- 
mission to God : while congn^tions and regions over which 
natural impotency and dependence, and the impenitent use 
of means, and waiting God's time, have disclosed their tend- 
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by pressiiig with equal firequency and exclusiYqpeas by otheiB 
the doctrine of depeiidau)e. Soth doctrines are true, and 
exist in perfect harmony; and, by, their united action, bring 
on the mind a strength of obh'gation, and freight of ^gnili, and 
% power of motive, wholly unparalleled by any other mode oi 
exhibiting the Gospel which I have ever known. It has been 
said that they ought never to be preached together in the^ 
same sermon. It would be nearer the truth to say that ikej 
ought never to be separated. Should free agency and ability 
be so preached as to make and justify the impressicm that 
man is so i^le and so willing to obey the Gospel as that the 
special influence of the Spirit is not necessary to make him 
actually willing, it would be a doctrine fundamentally erro-. 
neous ; and were dependence so* preached as to make and 
justify the impression that God requires of men the perform- 
ance of natural impossibilities, and that all which a sinner 
can do is impenitently to use the means and wait for sovereign 
grace ; — this would be the subversion of accountability, and 
of all the principles of the moral government of God. It la 
when the capacity of man for obedience is asserted, and his 
own perversion of it is charged upon him, and Grod commands 
him to repent, and Christ, who died for him, exhorts, and hia 
ambassadors plead, and the Spirit strives ; that the command- 
ment comes, and fear is awakened, and conscience armed, 
and sin revives, and the sinner dies. Experience evinces 
continually, in revivals, that there is no pressure upon the 
soul like that which is produced by the recogniti(m of ability 
self-perverted, and the necessity of special divine influence 
self-created, by inflexible obstinacy in sin. If there be any 
truth which ever brought this soul of mine into the dust before 
Ood, with a conscious guilt which was insupportable, and an 
^^igami tbe leoalleetiKm of which the agaa <£ eVnmVj tamX 
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and was opened with prayer. 
Qy was introduced on the part of Dr. 

. that he wished to apprize the Presbytery 
L must arise from their having rejected the 
been desirous of laying before them, and 
1 in a letter not penmUeA. \o\^ x^fb&.. ^ 
Mild not terminal aioootdSavg^ V^ ^ikn^ xv^^^ 
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its universal inculcation and adoption. And most blessed 
and glorious, I am confident, will be the result, when her 
ministry, everywhere, shall rightly understand and teach, 
and their hearers universally shall admit, that the full ability 
of every sinner to comply with the terms of salvation, and the 
voluntary and obstmate perversion of this ability, together 
constitute the ground of the indispensableness of converting 
grace. So preached Apostles and Beformers and other suc- 
cessful ambassadors for Christ; and so was their message 
received by the multitudes in whom it was made the power 
of Gk)d unto salvation. And so will ministers universally 
preach, and their message be received, when all kindredsi 
and people, and tongues, shall be subdued to the obedience rf 
&ith« 



lERMON II. 

nVE CHARACTER OP MAN. 

t loveth 18 bom of God."-«- 1 Johk 4 : 7. 

ken of is holy love, which assimilates the 
3 that love which is styled the fiilfilling 
is the principle of evlingelical obedienoe. 
iTj one that loveth knoweth God. But 
ternal — is religion. This love docs not 
are. It is never a quality of his heart as 
birth, but is the result, in all cases, of a 
sition. *' Which were bom, not of blood, 
le fi(»h, nor of the will of man, but of 

ct of this discourse to show that man is 
ire. By religion I mean supreme love 
I mean the entire race. And by the 
I is not religious by nature, I mean that 
him which is religion, and nothing of 
natural effect or consequence, without a 
osition. When natural objects produce 
mly, we suppose there is in them some 
Its, which we call their nature ; and if 
jts which they never produce, we say that 
ire to produce them. 
nod, therefore, of man, ^Joafe V^ '^ "^^ 
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religions by natare, we mean that there is nothing in his 
constitation of mind or body of which religion is the result 
without a special divine interposition, juid that the first 
accountable character which he sustains is not a religions 
character. It will not be denied, that if religion exists at all 
in man it must exist in his liesgrt, and must consist primarily 
in the state of his will and affections towards C(pd, — must 
include a predominant benevolence for Qod, and complacency 
in his character, and delight in his law, and obedience to his 
Gospel, and resignation to his will. 
In view of these explanations, therefore, I observe^- 
L That the consciousness of every man in tisw tnr 

THE BEQUIREMENTS OF THE LAW AND THE GoSPEL, IS EVI- 
DENCE TO HIMSELF THAT HE POSSESSES NO BELIQION. 

I appeal to the experience of every one in this assembly 
that has not been bom again, whether religious aflbctioiis 
have found a place in your heart, from your earliest recollec- 
tion. Do you believe that you are truly pious? Can you 
lay your hand upon your heart, and look up to heaven and 
say. Thou knowest that I love thee more than all tUngs 
beside.? Do you love his word, his worship, his people 1 
Do you maintain, with pleasure, secret prayer? Are you 
. meek under provocation, and self-denying in temptation, and 
resigned in affliction? This is religion.^ But is this tbe 
experience of any oncbin this assembly who has no reason to 
believe that be is bom of God? And if not, certainly joa 
are not religious by nature. And if you present this outline 
of religious experience to your neighbor, you will find that ho 
has nothing that answers to it And if you extend the in- 
quiry through the world, you will not find one whose first 
develqunent of character is that of religion. 

IL The unifobm bxpbbibncb oi AWAxmnco tasmms 
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COA&OBORATHS THB SAMB DOCTRiNB. iVom the day of Pen- 
ieoost to the present hour, multitodes have ezperienoed deep 
anxiety for their souls, but universally the cause of it has been 
that they had no religion. They have perceived, always, that 
the law of God required of them a love which they did not 
feel, and Christian graces to which they were strangers. And 
nothing has been found more to aggravate their distress than 
tiie simple direction to love supremely the Lord their God, 
and Jesus Christ Uniformly the reply has been, We cannot 
love ; we cannot repent ; we cannot believe. I am sensible 
that there are many who are not thus awakened ; but does 
tiieir stupidity discredit the consciousness of those who are 
awakened in respect to their own character 1 This conscious* 
ness, &en, of all who are awakened, that they have no 
religion, is strong presumptive evidence that the same is the 
&ct with respect to those who are not awakened. 

' UL To THIS MAY BE ADDED THE TESTIMONT OF THOSE 

WHO FURNISH EVIDBNCH OF PIETY. Their uniform testi- 
mony is that their religious experience is a state of the will 
and affections wholly unknown before. 
. It 18 not to be denied that some persons profess religion 
who disclaink the existence of any great change in the state 
of their will and affections towards God, and claim that they 
have always, from their earliest years, loved God. But it 
must be remembered that the religion which they claim is 
not such religion as has been described. To this they make 
no pretension, but ridicule it aa visionary, enthusiastic and 
.fimatical. Doubtless men i^ay have such religion as these 
persons profess, without a change of heart But I insist that 
the outline of religious experience which has been given is the 
religion of the Bible ; and that all who are conscious of pos- 
aeasing it do testify that it is a state of the affi)Ctiona entirely 
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was suspected of Perfeetumism, untQ yoa heard it bom Dr. 
Wilson's charges? 

Afis. — I never heard, until yesterday, that Dr. Beecber 
was charged or suspected of JPerfectionism. [Read, kc] 

Dr. Wilson then addressed the court as follows : 

Moderator: The important and blessed ends of Choreh 
government and discipline can only be attained by a wise and 
fidthful administration. In the hand of Church officers the 
Lord Jesus Christ has placed the government of his kingdom 
on earth; and I can conceive of no station more responsible 
than that occupied by those officers to whom are committed 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven ; — to open that kingdom to 
the penitent ; to shut it against the impenitent ; to vindicate 
the truth and the honor of Christ ; to purge out that unholy 
leaven of error which might infect the whole lump ; to deter 
men from the commission of offences, and prevent the wrath 
of God from falling on the church."^ 

It belongs to the officers of the kingdom of our Lord, when 
solemnly convened as a court of Christ, ministeriallj and 
authoritatively to determine not only cases of conscience and 
matters of practice, but to decide controversies of faith ; and 
their decisions, if consonant to the word of God, are to be 
received with reverence and submission.! 

Of all the subjects brought before a Church court ftr 
adjudication, none are so important as controversies of fidtfai 
and none so difficult to determine. None so importuit, 
because truth is essential to purity, peace, and goodness; and 
no crime, of a pardonable nature, is so great as that of oor- 
rupting the word of Grod, so as to preach another GospeL 
No adjudications are more difficult, because, under the ap- 

^ QmAmkm ofFaitb, oh. xxx. p. 129. ^\Sjfi&.>\sa. 
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peanmoe of piety, seal, and Iiba»lity, — by popular talent 
and the arts of persuasion, by the concealing of the poison 
of asps under the pure milk and meat of Bome salutary 
truths, and by an appeal to numbers and wealth and 
8ucce£[s, — &Ise teachers, if it were possible, would deceive 
the very elect* The whole history of the Church proves 
that no crime ever committed has been so complicated, so 
hard to be detected, so difBcult of eradication, so hurtful to 
the Church, so ruinous to the world, as the preaching of 
another gospeL And, Sir, no class of men has . ever pos- 
sessed more . talent, manifested more zeal, exhibited more 
perseverance, or exerted greater numerical and pecuniary 
power, or gained a more elevated popular applause, than 
some &lse teachers. And this, we have reason to believe, 
will continue to be the case till ^' the day of the Lord cometh 
that shall bum as an oven," till '^ the sons of Levi shall be 
purified," " the sanctuary of God cleansed," and " the king- 
dom, and the greatness of the kingdom under the whole 
heaven, shall be given to the people of the saints of the Most 
High." Were it necessary, before an enlightened court of 
Christ, to support these statements by proof and illustration, 
I might cite to you the state of the Church in the time of 
Jeroboam, in the days of Ahab, and the period which elapsed 
between the reign of Josiah and the eleventh year of Zede- 
kiah. I might remind you of those who compassed sea and 
land to make a proselyte, in the time of Christ ; of those who 
Called the apostles and elders from their fields of labor to 
determine a controversy about doctrine, commenced at An- 
tioch and adjudicated at Jerusalem. I might tell the long 
and melancholy stories of Arius, Pelagius, Socinus, and 

* Matthew 24 : 24. 

VOL, m. 10* 
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Freabyterian Church. 
I tho ossumptioa that the a 
cvor bcon rcgordod by New Siigknd i 
in Gict, the truo ono. But iibout U 
West this noa called ia qoestion bjl 
exposition given to the terms of tli^ 
(lifGcultica I had alwajrs felt, 
I adopted on m; trial. 

To make the matter plain. 
on eomparing the atatementa which I fa 
G8, coQceraing the cicods of the Bcfbq 
concerning them in my subsequent li 
appear to be an ineonnstency b 
ever, in fact, no iocoouatenoy. !Qie J 
change juat mentioned in tLe ii 
Faith, and of tho creeda of tLc R> 
illustrate this, we need only to refer ti 
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BOt of peace and good-will to men. If men were religions 
by nature, we might expect that the knowledge and worship 
of the true God would be in every age universal. Instead 
of this, two-thirds of the human &mily have been idolaters. 
Notwithstanding the invisible things of God are clearly seen 
by the things that are made, even his eternal power and God- 
head, — and notwithstanding all that God has done by revela- 
tion, and by miracle, and by his Spirit, — two-thirds of the 
human fiimily have changed the glory of the incorruptible 
God into an image made like to corruptible man, and to four- 
footed beasts and creeping things. Why is this 1 The. evi- 
dence of His being is not obscure, and the divinity of idols is 
not supported by even specious evidence. The service of Gt)d 
is reasonable, pure, and benign ; while that of idols is obscene, 
ezpensive,^ and bloody. Gould a race, of which every individ- 
ual commenced his accountable course under the influence 
of religion, have done thus? 
y. It is the uniform testimont of the Bible, that 

MEN ARE NOT RELIGIOUS BY NATURE. 

This is strongly implied in the utter sil^ce of the Scrip- 
tures in respect to the pieiy of man by nature. If the first 
character which man sustains is a religious character, the 
Scriptures could not have failed to recognize it It would be 
a commanding fact, which would extend its implications 
through every page, and modify every doctrine. Surely the 
descriptions of a religious, and of an alienated world, could 
not be the same. But let one examine, one by one, all the 
passages which speak of the heart of man, and he will find 
there is not one which declares, or implies, that it is the sub- 
ject of religion by nature. Whence this silence ? It is one 
great object of the Bible to make man acquainted with his 
own. heart; and much is disclosed ccmceming its wickednesa« 
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Why is nothing said of its excellence, if reli^cm be one of Hi 
native attributes ? This silence, though only negative testi- 
mony, corroborates greatly the preceding evidence, that man 
is not religious by nature. 
YI. The Bible ascribes to the natubal hsabt of 

MAN A character UTTERLY INCOMPATIBLE WITH THE BX- 

istekce of RELIGION. Before the flood, every imagination 
oimarCs heart is described as being evU only^ contintuMif; 
and after that event, as evil stUl, from his youth. This last 
declaration is made also as a reason why Grod in idl future 
ages will no more curse the ground for man's sake, — afiford- 
ing testimony, not only that the heart of man was evil th^ 
from his youth, but that it would continue to be so through 
all ages future ; unreclaimed by judgments, however numer- 
ous or severe. Thirteen hundred years later the hearts of 
the sons of men are described as "full of evil." And 
later still as "deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked." The account which is given of the heart by our 
Saviour is as explicit and forcible as any of the preceding, — 
" Out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, 
fornications, blasphemies." 

Upon this testimony of the Bible I remark, that the 
heart of man is never described as becoming thus wicked by 
any change from native goodness to evily since the fall of 
Adam; but, when described as evangelically good, it is 
always done in terms which imply a change from evil to 
goodness. 

Whenever men conduct wickedly, they arc regarded as 

illustrating their own natural character, — as obeying the 

dictates of their own hearts. But when they manifest reK- 

gious affections, these are described as the fruits of the Spirit; 

and when tboj are given up to irrcclaiimvbV^ m(^<(:dsifisfi^^^QDfiP] 
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are givm up to their own hearts' lost, — to their foolish and 
darl^ned hearts, — to Tile affections through the lust of their 
own hearts, after their hard and impenitent hearts, treasur- 
ing up wrath. How, then, stands the testimony of the Bible 
concerning the heart of man? It is silent as to the existence 
in it of religion. That heart is described in terms which pre- 
clude its existence. That heart is never represented as 
becoming bad by the loss of religion, or as being good except 
as the effect of a diyine interposition; and when abandoned 
to itself, it is always represented as being desperately wicked. 
Will it be alleged that this testimony is ancient, and that the 
heart of man may have changed for the better ? To break 
die force of the testimony, it must not only be possible that 
a change may have taken place, but it must be proved that it 
actually has taken place. Can^such proof be found in the 
Bible ? Is there a passage which asserts or implies that a 
universal change has taken place in the heart of man since 
the preceding descriptions of it were placed upon record? 

Will it be alleged that Enoch, and Noah, and Moses, and 
Abraham, and others, are spoken of as righteous, without any 
mention that they had experienced a change of heart? If 
it were so, it would not prove that no change had been ex- 
perienced. The omission, in the record, to recognize the 
change, does not prove that it never happened. But it is 
implied of all these that they did experience a chauge of 
character. Faith injplies a change of character, and is the 
gift of God. But by feith Abel offered a more excellent 
sacrifice than Cain, and this was a faith that works by love. 
By feith, Enoch walked with God. By feith, Abraham 
ofiered his son. By faith, Moses refused to be called the 
son of Pharaoh's daughter. Will it be said that the preced- 
iog proof 13 cojitatied in a &w detached teste ot ^stv^Xsos^^ 
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These textB are the testamony of God. They relate to Hnb 
* subject in question, and are direct and explicit They an 
not detached fix)m the context, and made to speak a meaning 
which they would not be authorized to speak in tibdr ooimeo- 
tion. And as to their being detached in any other aeDse, 
what if they were all contained on one page, — would tiiat 
increase their perspicuity ? Or what if they were multq»lied 
an hundred-fold, — would that increase the evidence of divine 
testimony 1 How near together must the declaraticms of God 
be placed, and how often must they be repeated, to be entih 
tied to credit ? And what is the character of those to whom 
the Lord speaketh once, yea, twice, and they regard it not? 
yil. The Scbiptural account of childhood and 

TOUTH IMPLIES THAT MANKIND ABE NOT BEUaiOUS BT 

NATUBB. '^ The imagination of man's heart is evil boat his 
youth." "Childhood and youth are vanity." "Foolish- 
ness is bound in the heart of a child." " The wicked are 
estranged from the womb." 

Gould all this be said of childhood and youth, if the first 
accountable character they sustain were a religious character f 
Is every imagination of the pious, evil? Is religion vani^, 
or folly, or estrangement from God? It must be remem* 
bered also that the preceding are not specific descriptions of 
same children and youth, but descriptions of -the entire nee 
of man in the early periods of life. 

ynL The genebio, descbiptions of man, contadoed 
in the Bible, abe such as pbeclude the suppoarnov 

THAT HE IS BELIGIOUS BT NATUBB. 

The term man includes all men of all nations. One natkn 
is not man. All nations but one, are not man. Every indi- 
fx/aal of the noe is included ; and whatever is declared of 
^o g^enus k declared conoeming evory indrn^sMiL \ik ^Sdi^ 
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• 

nfep joftn ? WI1011O6 ouno tint Inborad cflbrt^ ft Ibw 

•m new creed or conftssioii of ikith ibr Ae ttete i wko 
> General AssooiatioD, or adyised to that meaiare, to 
■k of many minds, if, as Dr. Beecher sappoeee, we are 
B erery one of the doctrines of the Bible ? Again, Dr. 
t that we might so live as to leaTe the church in a 
which the generation to come migjht not lire to nt 
: what, I ask, has prevented the blaie of controtengr, 
nt the forbearance of those who, thon^ assailed en 
■I to make almost any sacrifice finr peace ? And what 
I of controversy, that many generations wHI not nt 
those who adhere to the fiiith of their fkthers are 
res, and what they esteem the truth, trampled in the 
ler view the sobject on all sides. But he has at 
rery that there is a great difference, in '* the eye of 
r man, and in onr own eye, on a death-bed, and on 
, between the appearance of a great pacifioatiaD, or a 
hieved by our instrumentality." He is certainly to 
is discovery, and had he made it ten years ago the 
Id not have been witnessed. But it is matter of joy 
been made, and it is devoutly to be hoped the eflbeto 
[iet Dr. Beecher, then, use his influence to remoTe 
Irritation and suspicion. Let us have men*at the ' 
I Seminary in whom all the churches and ministers 
'lius give us back, as an united community, oar 
Spectator, our candidates for the ministry, oar 
or harmonious associations, our united churches, 
done, let not Dr. Beecher, or any other man, sap- 
in community will idways be amused with men 
ise of truth will be sacrificed to the interests or 
•pp. 82, 88. 

I is derived from the letters recently published by 
Is. These letters contain some pathetic remarks on 
id the evils of alienadon. But these remariu from 
ftto in the day, and they imply an inoorreot yisfw 
nply tiiat the divisions and alienatioas are oeea** 
of Dc Taylor, wherete they ace QhaxtgieXsAft'iM^ 
|£ It is prosomed thai snmfi tBSBMASdaii^^iN&idi^ 
9,M»ao« now BTiHiil In Tfcr Tirnftiirr^i ' 
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ignoTant of God ; as alienated from God ; as oppoeed to Jerai 
Christ, and his cause and people ; as lying in wickedness; 
as dead in trespasses and sins. Is this the descriptkm of 
a race whose first accountable character is that of byalty to 
God? 

The term flesh is also a generic term, descriptive <^ man 
in his natiye state. '' My Spirit shall not always strive with 
man, for that (or because) he also is fl^sh.^^ His being an 
animal furnished no reason, surely, why the Spirit <^ God 
should not strive with him. It is his moral nature, therefore, 
which is called flesh ; and which is described in other places 
as alienated from God, and as lu&ting against the ^[urit; 
furnishing an obvious reason why the Spirit might abandon 
man. In his discourse with Nicodemus, our Saviour speaks 
of the^/Ze^A as being that moral nature of man which is tfie 
consequence of his natural birth. '^ That which is bom of 
the flesh is flesh, and that which is bom of the Spurit is 
spirit" Our Saviour would not surely undertake to ccAvinoe 
Nicodemus that the animal body is flesh. Flesh and spirit 
are therefore mend quaUties contrasted : the one, forming the 
first character of man ; the ol^er, the result of a special 
interposition of the divine Spiiit The one disqualifying, and 
the other fitting, a man for the kingdom of heaven. The one, 
intending that moraJ nature of man which renders regenera- 
tion indispensable; the other, that holy nature which is pro- 
duced by the Spirit of God, when he renews the heart 

The flesh is in other places described as the comprehensive 
principle of mord evil in man ; as the Spirit is described as 
being the efficient cause of all good. The works of the flesh 
are adultery, fornication, idolatry, hatred, Bediti<ms, heresies, 
enryiDgs, murders, drunkenness, revellings, and such like: 

Spirit aie love, joy, ^eeMfi^Va^|,-«iSSR8^ 
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is,ih&t It abandaatiy inooloftteB himum aetiTily and alriUly in tbe alUr of 
MlT»tiim ; eTOi profteslzig to resosoitate them from the dead, allegiiig thai 
ire have heretofbre Idlled and buried them. Holding that liimen, thoiogh 
deprared, have jxnoer to conyert themselyes, it proposes the nunnte and 
direct gUps by which they may effect it, content with a general aUiiaioiit 
now and then, to the necessity of a DiTine influence to aid and penoade 
them.-— pp. 5, 6. 

Apparently indiioed by their wish to present the ability and oUigation 
of sinners in the strongest light, and to conyert them as fast as possible hj 
orery means, the preachers in question haye renewed the attempt which 
has been a thousand times baffled before, — an attempt to make the hum- 
bling doctrines of the Gospel plain and acceptable to the carnal mind. 
Original mn is explained away. Adult deprayity is resoWed into a habit 
of sinning, and the yarious ruling passions ; while the deep, fixed, inherent 
ayersion of the soul to God and all holiness is kept out of sigjht Elec- 
tion, the soyereignly of God, the special influence of the Spirit in renoyat- 
iog the heart, are so explained that the *< natural man " can nndecstand 
them, and be reconciled to them besides. 

Yourself and the public will expect to know my recuorn -for r^arding 
you as connected with the New Hayen school, and a leading adyocate of 
their theology. I will now attempt to giye them. 

1. Your preachings together with your treatment of tnquirer$ and con» 
etrtf . And, when I speak of this character of your sermons and addreaBCS» 
I do not intend an occasional sentence or expression ; but the preyailing 
tone of sentiment, on frequent occasions, among your own people, to other 
OongregalionB in the city, and at numerous opportunities abroad. 

I cannot, howeyer, refer to chapter and yerse, or quote your language 
▼erbatim. You haye seldom put your now theology to the prcn, though 
you haye published much on yarious topics. Whether the nmiifffi ftp ]iM 
been by demgn, or £>r impcratiye reasons, I know not I must, thereftMa 
xeaort to other sources of eyidence. And I here premise that I do not 
affirm what you have preached, but what you haye been uniUrtiood to 
pieaoh ; ibr the words of the oral preacher pass into the air, and oannoi 
be remembered with perfect accuracy, and repeated with confidenoe. I oi^y 
mean to say, that in New England the impression is strong and deep thai 
you haye ftdly preached among us the theology aboye described ; that, 
while Dr. Tayknr and others haye written, and reasoned, and philosophised* 
and qyttioiaed, you haye rendered the same system palpable and pnotloal 
Ja jwar pnaebing and ministrationa, aubtenlnn thnx eanaa ftr 
lObatmUfy tbaa they hare done themaciltQa. ^'P^ %> ^. 
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D^. WiLdoir said he bad marked o&xsr passages idili ibe 
ittt^t to read them, bat would spare the time of the ooor^ 
aad lay the book on the table for reference. 

Now, he wished the Presbytery to recollect the object fcr 
which he had introduced and read these printed dooomiMits ; 
it was to show that whatever amount of capital Dr. Beeeher 
might have attained, within the last ten years, it had been 
diminished, in no inconsiderable degree, before he had takai 
up his line of march for the West ; and, therefore, the loss 
was not chargeable to the opposition of Dr. Wilson. But^ 
suppose all this proof be laid wholly out of view, and suppose 
that Dr. Beeeher is still in possession of the entire amount ci 
fame which .can be the result of a long life devoted to the pro* 
motion of what he believed the cause of truth and benevdenoe, 
was this to be pleaded in his favor here? Was he to be more 
exempt from the judgment of his peers than the humbled 
individual in society? Dr. Wilson would say to the oourl^ 
on this subject, '^ Look not upon his countenance, nor upon 
the height of his intellectual stature." Tou are to ''know 
no man after the flesh." His talents, fame, and even his 
usefulness, ought not to be remembered, when you cast your 
eye upon the charges now before you. The inquiries sub- 
mitted to you are plain and important. B[as he published 
and preached prominent and radical errors ? What methods 
has he taken to propagate and render them popular in the 
Presbyterian Church ? • 

3. A third obstacle, said Dr. Wilson, presented in the way 
of a just decision in this case, is Dr. Greene's review of Dr. 
Beecher's sermon on "The Faith once delivered to the 
Saints." Extracts from this review were read before this 
court at its last meeting to prove — what ? — to prove that if 
llie specifications made under these charges be all tnie, they 
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fbrm no proper ground of complaint! Now, I shoiild not 
have refenred to this sermon, or to Dr. Oreene's review of h^ 
had they not been brought before you by Dr. Beedier huiK 
self. I confess that all my knowledge of the sermon k from 
the author's own statement, from Dr. Greene's review of it, 
and frcnn the review in the Christian Examiner, together with 
Dr. Beecher's answer in the Christian Spectator, Thus, I 
get a knowledge of sermons I never read. But I would ask, 
Is Dr. Greene to be quoted as good authority against the 
standards of the Presbyterian Church ? Dr. Greene, it is said, 
pronounced Dr. Beecher a Galvinist. Permit me, Sir, to dis- 
abuse your minds on this subject. Dr. Beecher did not call 
his own sentiments Calvinistic. He called hia sennon ''a 
select system " — held by no man nor denomination, so as to 
render it proper to call it by the name of any man or any 
sect ; and he says that some of almost every denomination 
hold it, and some reject it. Dr. Greene gives the same 
account of Dr. Beecher's '' select system." He says thai 
Galvinists, in the most proper sense of the term, would except 
to some of the articles of this system ; and a great many who 
would by no means consent to be denominated Galvinists 
would only consider Dr. Beecher as holdiug the evangelical 
system substantiaUy. Well, indeed, did Dr. Greene say 
that strict and proper Galvinists would except to some of Dr. 
Beecher's articles of iaith. Look, Sir, at the following:^ 
''Men are in the possession of such faculties, and placed in 
such circumstances, as render it practicable for them to do 
whatever God requires." This is an article in Dr. Beeeher^s 
''select system" to which no true Galvinist, and bat finr 
Arminians, can subscribe ; for, while it directly oontradiotB the 
^«alvinistic creed on the one hand, on the other it aaserti iB 
Vtyin Mien man which inteUiginii Axququma Amk]* I^ 
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in eaa inert inch an tbilitj in ftDeii man, 
I he make it the fbuiidatkm of divine goreni- 
heiDg deeply imbued with the Pelagian hereay, 
q>lay of his entire ignorance of the true doo* 
K. 

to the Atonement, Dr. Beeofaer statea that 

1 the influence of his law, and forg^TO sin, on 

^pentance toward God, and &ith in our Loid 

kd, that a compliance with these conditions ii 

e regular exercise of the powers and fiunilties 

B an accountable creature. [See Christian 

., pp. 81, 82.] Every man who undentanda 

nroversy knows that these are precisely the 

mtarians. Did Dr. Greene say that Dr. 

alvinist ? No. What Dr. Greene attempts 

Dr. Beecher's ''select system" contains 

ich no strict Galvinist, no strict Arminian, 

id this is precisely what Dr. Beecher himself 

lelect system. His words are these : " It is 

which some of almost every denomination 

jject '^ And he calls it evangelical, to pre- 

m. Now, I claim the right of calling this 

by a more appropriate name. And, as Dr. 

lely anxious \o be considered a Galvinist, I 

ct system Liberal Ccdvinisfn ; and I will 

ge of Dr. Greene, and say, '' the peculiar 

class of Galvinists to which Dr. Beecher 

apparent in other parts of this discourse." 

ral Calvinism? According to Huntington 

Huntington of London, nor Huntington in 

in the Old South church-, but HnsxXiskS^fiSBL 

namm Improved), inlMB \»q\l, «x\3w^i^^:fl^^ 

11* 
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yinism Improved ; liberal Calvinism is Universal Salvation. 
According to Dr. Taylor and Professor Fitch ; liberal Calvin- 
ism is the adoption of a Calvinistio creed '* for substance of 
doctrine," admitting the primary propositions, and rejecting 
the secondary as unwarranted and obsolete explanations. 
According to others, liberal Calvinism is the stepping-stone to 
Pelagian perfection. In my opinion, liberal Calvinism is that 
select system now called in the Presbyterian Church New- 
Schoolism. What did liberal Calvinism do in Scotland ? It 
produced the moderate party, against which Dr. Witherspoon 
wrote his celebrated ^^Characteristics." What did liberal 
Calvinism do in England? It placed a Unitarian in the 
very pulpit once occupied by the venerable Matthew Henry. 
What did liberal Calvinism do in Geneva? It placed a Neo- 
logian in the very seat of Calvin. What has liberal Calvin- 
ism done in America? It has undermined and almost 
annihilated the Saybrook Platform in New England ; it has 
divided, distracted, and almost ruined, the Presbyterian Church, 
under the care of the General Assembly ; it has exalted unto 
high places men whose talents and opinions are inimical to 
the dearest interests of truth ; it has palmed upon the East 
and West and South such talented and liberal spirits as Dun- 
can, and Flint, and Clapp ! And does Dr. Bcecher consider 
it applause to be called a liberal Calvinist ? Yes, Sir ; in this 
ho glories. And, in language which cannot be mistaken, he 
declares that nothing has done more to eclipse the Sun of 
Righteousness than *^old dead orthodoxy." He tells you 
that, as a Congrcgationalist in New England, his creed was the 
AinmHy'T Shorter Catechism, and the Saybrook Platform ; 

as a Presbyterian, his creed is our Confession of Faith ; 

It the same time, ho declares that there is nothing in 
on the subject o{ eTTanocraa &KX\xvDfe^\iQ^iibat 
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he ham preached and published, from ten to twenty yeazs, in 
his '^ select system," which some of all sorts beliere, and 
some of all sorts reject. And what does he desire you to 
infer from all this ? That his sentiments are in accordance 
with the standards of the church, at least, '' for substance of 
doctrine;" or, if there be "shades of difference," they have 
been . so long, so persevcringly and extensively propagated, 
that there is now no just cause of complaint ; as if, when a 
man is arraigned for sapping the foundation of civil society, 
and introducing misrule in all the states, he should plead in 
bar of the prosecution, or in mitigation of his offence, that, as 
he had been engaged in the project of a select system fitmi 
ten to twenty years, no one now had any right to complain ! 
But, suppose Dr. Greene, in 1824, delighted with the ability 
with which Dr. Beecher defended or sustained the doctrine of 
the Trinity, had, in kindness and courtesy, overlooked iiie 
errors of the " select system," and pronounced Dr. Beecher a 
Calvinist in so many words; what weight ought such a 
declaration to have with you, on a trial held eleven years 
afterwards ? It ought. Sir, to be with you less than the dust 
of the balance. Could Dr. Greene possibly have foreseen 
what evils would result from this "select system" in ten 
years ? And can any man now see the amount of mischief 
which this "select system" will produce in ten years more, 
if the desolating tide is not rolled back ? 

4. A fourth obstacle in the way of a just decision is the 
claim that is set up on the subject of interpretation. Let 
us see what this claim of interpretation is. I quote from 
Dr. Beecher's work, entitled "The Causes and Remedy 
of Scepticism." — Vide vol. i. page 65. 

With these remarks in Tiew, I proceed to obeerye that the creeds of the 
BeAffmatlon are also made often the oocadon of perptod^ wadi Qor^ Xa 
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inezperienodd mixidB. * * Thej mn oooBtneM iiiiW tha 
arduous oontroTersy that eyer taxed the energleB of man* and wUh the 9j9 
fixed upon the errors of the day, and on the points around which the batOa 
chiefly raged. On some topics they are more ftill than the proportioiL of the 
fikith now demands ; some of th^ phraseology also, onoe IhmiliMr, woaU 
now, without explanation, inculcate sentiments which are not Ser^tanl, 
which the firamers did not belieye, and the creeds were never inteiwled to 
, teach. ♦ ♦ • 

Of course, they appear rather as insulated, independent, ahetraetpropo- 
Bitions, than as the symmetrical parts and proportioDS of a beauftiflil and 
glorious system of divine legislation, for maintaining the laws and protiet- 
ing the rights of the uniyerse, while the alienated are reooneiled and the 
guilty are pardoned ; and though, as ab^act truths correctly expoimded 
according to the intention of the framers, they unquestionably inonleate tiM 
system of doctrines contained in the Holy Scriptures ; and though, aa land- 
marks and boundaries between truth and error, they are truly importaBi; 
yet, as the means for the popular exposition and the saying ai^lioatioii of 
truth, they are far short of the exigencies of the day in which we Uye.— - 
mere skeletons of truth, compared with the system clothed, and beaotifieil, 
and inspired with life, as it exists a^d opei^tes in the Word of God. Un- 
happily, also, some of the most important truths they inculcate are, in their 
exposition, so twisted in with the reigning philosophy of the day, aa to be in 
the popular apprehension identified with it; and are made odious and xepel- 
lant by its errors, as if these philosophical theories were the ftindamental 
doctrines of the Bible. There is no end to the mischief which ftJse philos- 
ophy, employed in the exposition and defence of the doetrineB of the 
Reformation, has in this manner accomplished. Good men haye eon- 
tmded for theories as if they were yital to the system, and regarded ai 
heretical those who receiyed the doctrine of the Bible, and only rejected 
their phikeophy. 

It is my deliberate opinion that the fSeilse philosoi^ wliieh has been 
employed for the exposition of the CaWinistic system, has done more to 
obstruct the march of Christianity, and to paralyze the saying power of the 
Gospel, and to raise up and organixe around the Church the unnnmbered 
multitude to behold and wonder, and despise and perish, than all other 
causes beside. * * * 

The points to which I allude, as violated by a fiilse philoaophy, are the 
prinojpJas of personal identity, — by which the \M\KAtj of Adam are Ae- 
I Arm, And noi to be oonfimnded ivUh.thwt «3iMitoT%^ihA^|iAuaE^^« 
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WKtf aaA dMwt of pwnkhmfint, tint hmo mn Bot 

IriUiable ft>r the eondnet of Aduii» though liahto to liii 

mirerMl eonMqoeiioe ; the nature of sin tad hollniei, 

iBteriel qoAlitieB or the subetenoe of the MOfal, or as in- 

ipontaneoos action of mind under moral gOTcnkment, 

• of all the elements of aooonntabilitj ; and, abore all, 

ieeree of God, and the nnlTersal certainty of all efcnli 

I. To which may be added the nature of the atonemit 

the doctrines of election and reprobation, as thsy ddBe 

it through the medium of a penrerting philosophy. 

t philosophical theories appertained to the system du^ 

flict for ciTil and religions liberty against the papal 

Europe, men endured, — eren swaDowed them unhea- 

thinkingly , in the presence of a greater evil ; but sinoe 

led away, and the nature of mind and moral gorern- 

»tood, and the numbers who think and will think ftr 

the repugnance to this fklse philosophy has stea^^ 

norease, till that which is adventitious and flUse is 

I truth is preached in its purity and unbroken power. 

i7,68. 

the principle of interpretation is claimed ; 
ngs which Br. Beecher conceives to hare 
d in or left out where the Confession is too 
f, and where it will not, in his judgment, 
9cts which popular preaching was designed 
)t be stricken out or explained away. To 
rs the interpretation of a creed may lead, 
r passages from Edwardean. 

)eds or conftssions of fkith, to adopt terms so ambigu- 
explanation longer than the confession itselfl The 
Bed in our churches are not thus dubious ; but are 
all the purposeb of a confession of fiiith, without a 
The aboTC mystery has hitherto remained ; and its 
no ff»n^ii diffioulty, because it leads into the region 
tiona, with which no stranger can intermeddli to 
igMj* But MKh ia the feet, whaterer may basf% 
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been fha motiTe. The oreed in genenl uses tlie oommoii wad tMtXUM 
IftDgQ&ge of the Calyinistic fhith ; and the notee eo tbij tbe muMiiBg of 
the terms as to giTO the creed a different aspect from that in wUeh ifcii 
language commonly appears. Taking the creed and the notai In eonoo- 
tion, they neutralize each other, so that the whole presents Dr. Taylor ■■ 
befieying nothing at all. In odc he says he belieres a certain dootriM, in 
the (Aheap he denies it Or, taking the notes as the explanation of the emd, 
and Dr. Taylor is exhibited as sailing under fiilse cofers, so &r aa tha erad 
b to be considered his flag. For it seems to mean one thing, and twHj 
means another. These Tiews are giTen hypothetioally, and from tte 
external aspects of the transaction, for with the motiTce I hnTe no eon- 
oem. To obtain a full Tiew of this mysterious drcumstance. It aaj be 
expedient to compare some of the articles of this creed with tha neli 
appended. • 

The second article reads thus : « I belicTe that the eternal porpoiea of 
God extend to all actual CTents, sin not excepted ; or that God i»«oidaiM 
whatsoeTcr comes to pass, and so executes these purpoaoi aa to kave tki 
free moral agency of man unimpaired." This language. In ita 
acceptation, — and the meaning has long been settled by nnilbnn 
must be considered as a full confession of the independent gOTemaient of 
God. On turning to the notes, we find the following explanation : " Bat 
I do not belieye that sin con be proTed to be the necessary nrnaini of tha 
greatest good, and that as such God prefers it to hofineae in ila atoad. 
But I do belieye that holiness, as the means of good, may be better than 
sin, and that it may be true that God, all things considered, preAra holi- 
ness to sin, in all instances in which the latter takes place.*' In the %resd 
he says he believes that the purposes of God extend to all erenta, sin not 
excepted ; and that God foreordains whatsoeyer comes to pass : but in the 
notes he says he does not belieye it can be proved that God pretea sin lo 
holiness, as the means of good, or that he did not even prefer direot^ the 
contrary. Here, one of two things must be true : either Dr. Taylor beBem 
that God purposed and foreordained what he did not prefer, bnt the ooa- 
trary of which he chose ; or he (Dr. Taylor) belieyea what he doea not 
belieye can be proved , or the contrary of which may be tme. Bat wl^ 
this ambiguity ? If Dr. Taylor believes as he says he does in the note, 
why not say so in his creed, and put the matter at rest ? Why tUa broad, 
ftill, unqualified confession of divine supremacy in the seoond arUde ; and 
Hen tUs mysterious explanation, which leayea the salf}eot of Ui fldth 
«rly hiezplicable ? 
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h^ire flodtlie fblkmiiig eonissrioiii: ''I Miere thai 
Ibqaence of the &ll of Adain» an born d w tlUi te of koll- 
ifture totally depraTod." No one can ask Ibr a moft 
4 original and entire d^raTitj of man than this lan- 
IdDg-established nsage, oonyeys. No one, on reading 
ft moment to pronounce Dr. Taylor orthodox on this 
1^8 the appendix ? *< But I do believe that by the iHst 
a of CK)d, all mankind, in conseqnenoe of Adam's siSt 
heir own act** — pp, 6, 7. 

. an mankind are bom destitute of holiness, ha^e ire 

nan that they were bom destitute of moral eharaotsr* 

Bftd, but in the same moral condition with yonag 

nost be Dr. Taylor's meaning, according to his own 

ieyes that men become sinners by their own od, and 

reference. Consequently, to be bom destitute of holi- 

k> be bom sinful, because men must themseWee pot 

f»«ference before they are sinners. If this is Dr. 

rky did he not say so at first ? It was just as eaqr to 

d article, I heHeve that all mankind are bom destitute 

er, in the sam« moral ooncUtion with young animals. 

n explicit, and have saTed all note and eommcnt. 

that all mankind are by nature totally depraved, what 

ally received meaning, but that men are from thdr 

m Adam, possessed of a sinful propensity, that is in 

nd of their condemnation ? There can be no question 

irays the import of this language. And, without his 

have any doubt that Dr. Taylor meant to be under- 

But no such thing. Nothing is further firom his 

nething totally diverse, namely, that the physical 

t, that, under the influence of circumstances, he will 

his meaning, why not say so, — why this play upon 

on a borrowed dress, when his {deas might have 

othed in appropriate and intelligible language ? — 

by this time, pereeive the mystery to which I refer, 
hould thus adopt the decided language of Calvinism 
lin it another way in his notes. No one qnestioas 
IniaD, or Pela^an, if Be chooses ; no one wishes te 
^jogrnNDt of his xi^^ts of oonsoisnoe. Bat that he 





Bot^iftwilib* mO, pnbdh^, 
vMtnBii wWtfWy onfc uph^ stank 
T tht fhmrj of fftphnatBoa. iLad iro ^Ml b» taU ttal am aiy pa^ 

dplAiiMkiBB. Tkis my> qkimuU In tnv at nMS rapwli^ mm to 
cdat ; bat, iriieL ixiAfiMruiiBftferiy vpfBtA, il 

•■pit, tibecuv wUtih hw been imwrtinnid, if I aotafeite nol, Igr A» 

of Vww ia Thaolof7» of Christ's ea atiag o«ft dvfOk TUi fgd «■• 

adnitlid oqn^r b7 tile Jtws »Dd tibe dMsptak B«l ik^ dHfarad in iMr 

llMovjoftrpLiiiAtioiL Tlw JemauitkMktoMlonftdevilibjBMlHbrii, 

MdtkedMeipIcsbelieTtd that k»cwltteiio«llij tilt fiagvoir God. Wm 

then BO caBntud diiinrciKe ? ConH the btftftro it thtttdMfatopt aoof'wi 

hold eoeh otiier in «k>irahxp ? What eoiwotd hath CSiriii with BdU? 

Again, tome men agree in the ftet that atnuen nmtt e ap eii M iue a moril 

change, of toBie tort, to be tared. But onebditTeittat thooiiaBgeiitobo 

elfcuted bj hitown dttptrmie fffbrts, hj his changing Ids own purpose. mmI 

trantftrring h» afieetiow firom the world to God, nnder the inflisios tf 

Inith presented bj the Holjr Spirit Another bditros that this ehn^ ii a 

mere external reformation, and patsLng from the wnrld into the ohunh. 

Another belioTcs that it is a new creation wrought in the heart ly the 

special and migfatj power of God. If jon ask cither of these men wtNAv 

ho belicTes in the doctrine of regenerttion, he will saj, *' O yes, oertafaify." 

Bat is there no eesentia] difference in thttr belief, — will no diAnet 

rtoaltt proceed from it, — and can they consistently hold eaoh oUmt ia 

IbUowthip? The &IUM7 of this argument consists in assondng that 

agreement in a term or name is agreement in a Ikot, or that agreeneBt bi 

some parts of a statement is agreement in the whole. It easiinNi that 

those wlio have the terms regeneration, total depraTity or spedal greoe^ bi 

their creeds, areagreed in the main Ibcts of religion. Bnt &r etherwiee ii 

the truth. Diflference in the theory of exj^anation in many eesce aStf 

inToWe the vital principles of religion. This is true of the doetrine ef free 

grace, of the justification of men by iUth alone, end of the doetrine ef At 

■alpersereranoeofbelieTert. These doctrines, tiiongh edwHt ed «■ to tts 

■1 Bay be so explained ak to inTolfe the sub ve t ak m of eQ aonl ehllpr 

the admission of rank A p t liioff i iiftr*— * And will thii 
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iMt? 0«i^ It to be BO gromid ef M|MurMioii ? Ym 

Itfifidenoe can be placed in thio new thodbglMJ ilohwiy^ 

r*8 stone, which is expected to turn erery jarring oreed 

Is, if adopted, will produce Catholicism to the ML For 

urth will reftuse to adopt an orthodox creed, if jtm will 

il own meaning to it, and to explain it in hia efwn way. 

1 1 haTc no confidence in the plea which is nrged hf Dr. 

ter to Dr. Woods, and which has been so often urged 

I. The truth is, we regard the points in debate as 

Istian Gfystem, and that the manner of explaining them 

ipted is opening the flood-gates of heresj and infidcUlgr. 

I conscience, assent to these speculations, OTon hy oar 

as in duty bound, — for so the Scriptures expressly 

t — bear testimony against these errors. — pp. 22, 28. 

understand him to say, at one time, that he 

) right of interpreting these passages of the 

e Church herself had interpreted them ; but 

at the Church, as a Church, never has given 

)n of her standards ; and for this obvious 

m once her principles have been settled and 

form of a Confession, all interpretation is at 

decides to review and alter her creed. The 

ands there in her Confession ; which Confes- 

ived in the obvious sense of its words, and all 

listers and rulers in her connection are 

e that Confession ex animo, without explan- 

) this, I might refer to every adjudicated 

rds of the General Assembly. That body 

» give any interpretation of the Church's 

Qply proceed to compare the language and 

luals therewith. The standards are con- 

a straight rule, but interpretation can only 

I tbe strai^t rule ia to \>e>\ie!v\. iia w^ M^ 

wiA every carve or n^t «Xk^^ \o -nfistfSB.^'^X 

12 
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18 applied. Instead of this, the corres and Hie lig^t 9in^im 
should be brought alongside the straight rule, and then tiia 
discrepancy will at once be obvious to alL 

Dr. Beecher, in his sermon, with a yiew to prove its 
orthodoxy, refers to certain authorities ; which references are 
made both in the body of the discourse itself, and in the notes. 
These authorities consist either of what are called by somOi 
standard writers, or standard adjudications. There is, how- 
ever, but one adjudication mentioned, and that is by the 
Synod.of Dort. It will, however, no doubt, be pleaded, that 
we are to regard standard writers as interpreters of the Con- 
fession of Faith, and that we are at liberty to refer to them 
as showing what was the real meaning of its firamers. But, 
in all the references contained in Dr. Beecher's book, there 
is but one solitary allusion to the Confession of Faith, and 
but a single quotation from any Presbyterian minister. 
Why this long array of names ? Why are we told of Justin 
Martyr, of Origen, of Cyprian, of Jerome, of Bernard and 
the Synod of Dort ? Why are we referred to Calvin, and 
Bellamy, and Hopkins, and Smalley, and West, and Strong, 
and Dwight, neither of whom ever adopted our standards, or 
preached or published in conformity with them ? UnhappSy, 
one Presbyterian minister, and that as soivid a man and as 
ripe a scholar as is to be found in any age, — I mean Dr. 
Witherspoon, — and he in but one single sentence in all his 
works, has varied a hair's breadth from the standard he 
acknowledged ; and that single sentence has been seiied upon 
with avidity. 

But the appeal is made also to our theological seminaries. 

We are, it seems, to interpret our standards, not only 

according to Justin Martyr, and Origen, and Cyprian, and 

Benuudy but according to tbe VnUnnpel^ai^fHx \nX^°¥^ ^^^"a. 
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by (mr seminaries. And why are these quoted? It is 
Mcorimg to the old fitshion, which preyailed before the Coa- 
fession of Faith was ever framed, and continued to preyail 
long afterward. It was the &shion of the day to refer theo< 
logical questions to the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
nobody knows how many more ; and what they decided, that 
was to be the interpretation. Well, let it be so, if it can he ; 
but I will show you something about our seminaries. What 
does Prof. Stuart hold ? He is a professor of high standing 
in a seminary where multitudes of our young men receive 
their preparation for the Christian ministry ; and I have not 
heard any one, who came from thence, that did not say that 
both Prof. Stuart and Dr. Woods advised them to adopt the 
Confession of Faith; and yet, what were the sentiments 
which Prof. Stuart publicly preached and afterwards pub- 
lished, in reference to Confessions ? I will quote a passage 
or two from a sermon preached by him at the dedication of 
Hanover-street church, Boston, in 1826. 

What, then, are the peculiarities which distangoish them, and whkh 
render it proper to say of them that they meet in the name of Christ, (ur 
on account of him ? A very interesting and a yery delicate question ; one 
which, howcTer, my text leads me to make an attempt briefly to answer. 
If I am not fiilly, I am at least in some good measure, aware of the respona- 
il^ty and difficulty of the case. But I am not going to dogmatize. I 
ahaU appeal to no councils, no others, no creeds, no catechisms, no works 
of the schoolmen, no labors of acute and metaphysical diTines,— in a word, 
to no human etystem whatever. AH, all of these are made by fhul, erring 
men. They are not of any binding attthority, and we have a warrant that 
k sufficient, not to receive them, or any of them, as possessing suck 
•nthorify. I advert to the warning of our Saviour, which bids us call no 
wutn ma&ter upon earth ; for there is one who is our Master that dioellfth 
in heaven. — pp. 12, 18. 

KoWy what is the testimony herel (,AxA I^t. ^fi^ft^Mst 



•doptod ihe same sentiniait.) I objaet not to tibe kogoftgdi 
but to the application of it Faithfiil adherenoe to a Ofeed, 
after we have once adopted it, is calling no man master. 
Professor Stuart says : 

Another peonliar tmt of ChrisUans, as draim in the New Teetemeiit, iB» 
that they render reUgious homage to the Sayionr. 

On this topic, as well as on others, I stand not in this sacred place to 
descant as a polemic. With human creeds or subtleties, or school distinc- 
tions and speculations, I have at present nothing to do. Creeds judicioiialy 
composed, supported by Scripture, and embracing essential doctrines only* 
are useftil as a symbol of common flaith among churches. But they are not 
the basis of a Protestant's belief; nor should they be r^arded as the 
wmchers for it. — pp. 24, 25. 

So mach for the authority of this seminary. 

But now let us go to another seminary, and hear what 
language it holds. I quote from a book entitled, " A Plea 
for United Christian Action," by R. H. Bishop, D.D. 

To what an extent diversity of opinion as to doctrines exists among the 
ministers of the Presbyterian Church of tiie present generation, Yery fbw, 
I am persuaded, are prepared to say with any degree of exactness. B«t 
were we to compare the present state of opinion with what is known to 
ha?e been the state of opinion among the divines of a former generatitm, 
who are now admitted to have beoi orthodox, the result likely would be, 
that we are not miore divided on any of the leading doctrines of the West- 
minster Confession of Faith than the fathers of that age themselves were. 
Baxter and Owen, for instanoe, are readily appealed to by ahnost every 
minister of the Presbyterian Church, as standards of correct theological 
opinion ; and yet, these men have given very different explanations ci 
some of the most important doctrines of the Westminster Confesaon» and 
neither of these men went in all things with the assembly. Nor have we 
any reascm to believe that the divines of the assembly themselves* in their 
final vote upon the most of the articles in the Confession, were agreed upon 
any other principle than the principle of compromise. An approximation 
iowajrds nnily of apnion, as ^ bee^ modfis of ezpres^n^ oiur indhidQal 



^ 
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TieWBof diTine truth, is all that ever can be obtidiied in oar adbcfenoe to • 
pfabUc creed. — p. 18. 

K this be true, we must forever live in disobedience to that 
command of the Bible which enjoins all Christians to '' speak 
the same things." 

And now, Sir, as part of my argument, I beg leave to read 
some passages of my reply to Dr. Bishop. 

Has Dr. Bishop yet to learn that the Assembly of BiTines did not meet 
of their own accord ; that they were permitted to discnss no subject bnt 
what was proposed to them by Pailiament ; that they were careAilly 
watched by lords and commons, to see that they did not transcend their 
commission ; that they sat loDg, and carefully iuTestigated CTery subject 
committed to their consideration ; that when they gaye '* their final Tote '* 
upon each article, they gaye thai vote upon principle, and not upon com- 
promUe ; that they were all at liberty, when their labors were ended, and 
the assembly was dissolved, to adopt the Confession of Faith, catechisms 
aud goYemment, or not, as they pleased ; and that Owen, and Baxter, and 
Usher, and many others, never adopted the standards of the Presbyterian 
Church ? Why, Sir, do you amuse yourself and deceive your hearers by 
illustrations drawn from the theological differences of such men ? 

To show that there was no compromise in the Totes of the Assembly of 
Divines, I need only cite one or two cases. The assembly were unani* 
moosly of opinion that "baptism is rightly administered by pouring or 
sprinkling water upon the person." But some members thought that 
^pping or immersion ought to be allowed as " a mode of baptism." On 
this subject the assembly were divided, and the moderator gave the casting 
Tote against immersion. They all agreed that *< pouring or sprinkling " 
was right But twenty-four out of forty-nine thought immersion might be 
allowed as " a mode of baptism." When they were so equally divided upon 
** a mode " of external ordinance, and no compromise could be had, and 
when the majority inserted in the book that " dipping the person in water 
is not necessary," but that " baptism as ordained by Christ is the washing 
foith water by sprinkling or pouring water upon the person, in the name 
of the Father, &c.," can any sober-minded man believe they would com" 
promise the essential truths of salvation ? 

Take another case. The Assembly of Difinee, of Yre&tifiinft\«t,^^(«&,^\ 
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first, ooojpond of i^^icopalMww, Ensdaom Iftdependewts. aad FmbTtori- 
ans. I know not that any of the Anabaptists, Neonomians^ or Antiao- 
mians, were members. The Parliament sent an order *< that the Assembly 
of Divines and others should forthwith confer, and treat among thttn- 
selyes, of soeh a discipline and government as may be most agreeable to 
God's Holy Word, and to deliver thar advice touching the same, to both 
houses of Parliament, with all convenient speed." A plan was proposed, m 
order to unite all parties, namely, that every bishop should be independent, 
and that synods and councils should be for concord, and not fbr government 
Archbishop Usher was agreed to this plan. But no compromiie oould be 
obtained. The Presbyterian form of church government was adopted* I 
find no case of compromise, but in regard to the Solemn League and 
Covenant The Soots' commissioners were instructed '*to promote the 
exUrpation of popery, prelacy, heresy, schisms, scepticism and idolatry, and 
to endeavor an union between the two kingdoms, in one confession of &ith, 
one form of church government, and one directory of worship." 

The solemn league and covenant was to pave the way for all this, and 
was to be considered the safeguard of religion and liberty. This league 
was adopted in Scotland, none opposing it but the king's comnuanoners. 
When it was'presented to the two houses of Parliament, they referred it to 
the Assembly of Divines, where it met with opposition. 

** Dr. Featly declared he durst not abjure prelacy absolutely, because 
he had sworn to obey his bishop in all things lawM and honest; and theT»» 
fore proposed to qualify the second article thus : < I will endeavor the ex- 
tirpation of popery, and all anti-Christian, tyrannical, or independent 
prelacy; ' but it was carried against him. Dr. Burgess objected to several 
articles, and was not without some difficulty persuaded to subscribe, aftelt 
he had been suspended." This looks very much like the days of eon^ 
promise, does it not ? Yet, there was a compromise. Mr. Gataker and 
many others declared for primitive episcopacy, or for one stated presidoit^ 
with his presbyters to govern every church, and refused to subscribe till a 
parenthesis was inserted, declaring what sort of prelacy was to be abjured. 

The Scots, who had been introduced into the assembly, were fbr abjure 
ing episcopacy as simply unlawfiil; but the English divines were generally 
against it. The English pressed chiefly for a civil league, but the Soots 
would have a religious one, to which the English were obliged to yield, 
taking care, at the same time, to leave a door open for a latitude of inter- 
pretation. Here vras a compromise. And what was the door of ** latitude 
of interpretation " ^ It was this : The English inserted the x^iraae **t€ 
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ll« to tin Word <^ God;" bj irliiok tiMj ttoni^ 

■ the inroads of Presbytery. The Soots iaserted the 

I to the praotice of the best reformed ohurehes, " in whldi 

■t their discipline most be inolnded. Here mm % eosi* 

iHiity. The English were obliged to tdopt a rtli|^oai 

Mt» or not obtain the assistaaoe of the Seote in a ynn 

Murrying on in defence of ci^il and rtligioos Eberfy. As 

ach more extensive and minute than mine, I beg jom to 

noes where compromises were made, and a ktitade of 

«red on points of doctrine. I beUere it wHl be a dMoilt 

ijmember of the New Sohod, to do this. And if tUs %• 

9 hear no more abont compromising the tmths of Qod. 



. to impress upon the mind of every member 
I, that it is out of place to quote the opinions 
dard writers, and interpret the Confession of 
The opinions of men, on the contrary, must 
standard as to a straight line. Still more 
[uote men who never adopted our standards at 
Bishop refers us to Baxter and Owen, who 
erent explanations of some of the most im- 
3S of the Westminster Confession," aa Dr. 
What have these different explanations to do 
don of Faith ? If men do not adopt the Con- 
dons their opinions have nothing to do with 
do adopt it, and then give opinions difl&rent 
Teed should be brought up, proposition by 
by line, word by word, to the straight line, 
s and turnings may be discovered. I will 
le case in illustration. I published a sermon 
When its orthodoxy was questioned, I 
on laid side by side with the Confesaioa o£ 
itor of the Neu> York EvangeUsI t«tos^^ 
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1]iat sermon ; fttid, ra ilie course of his review, ivliat does lie 
say? That Dr. Woods advised his pupils, if ihey should 
diange their theological views, still to retain the same lan- 
guage. But that editor himself, with more honesty, denies 
both language and thing. K he has &lsified Dr. Woods, he 
alone is responsible for it. 

[Professor Biaas inquired for the copy of the Evangdisi 
to which Dr. Wilson referred. But the d()ctor replied that 
he had had only a borrowed copy, which was not now in his 
possession.] 

The editor of the Evangelist says that he agrees with 
me, and I with him, as to the sense of the standards ; but that 
I, and all who hold in sentiment with me, are absurd. 
Now, I think that the editor is quite as orthodox as those 
who, while they contradict the doctrine of the standard, still 
retain its language ; and, while he is equally orthodox, he 
is a litUe more honest. Yes, sir, I love that itian, though I 
hate his errors ; I love him for his frankness, and ^ for his 
honesty. He comes plump up to the mark, and speaks out 
what he means. 

To sum up what I have to say on this subject, I deny 
the justice of this claim of interpretation, for the following 
reasons: 

(1.) Because, when a Confession of Faith is settled, inter- 
pretation is at an end ; until it becomes unsettled, and a reso- 
lution is formed to reconsider and alter it. 

(2.) Because no one is compelled to adopt the Confession 
of Faith ; and those who do are bound to adopt it in its 
obvious, unexplained sense. 

(8.) Where the right of interpretation is claimed and ex- 
ercised, it inSl^upes endless disputes ; and men will use an 



Qcihodm laagiiage, and still teaoh enor hy ftipTaiiiiig sivvf 
tiie kngnage ikej vm. 

(4.) The judicatories ci the Church, in giving decisioiis 
ixpcm erroneous opinions, neyer explain the standards, but 
aimply ccmipare the language of which complaint is made 
with the language of the book. AH the decided cases have 
biou^t alleged error by the side of the standards in their ^ 
obTious language. Witness the decisions in the cases of 
Balch, Dayis, Stone, Craighead, and the Cumberland Pres« 
bjterians. The compromise was adopted only in the case of 
Barnes. 

Yc^ sit here as judges and jurors. As juroiB, yov decide 
the facts ; as judges, you compare the ficts with the law in 
its obyious meaning, — that is, as unexplained. 

5. Duty compels me to notice a fifth obstacle to a r^it 
decision in this case ; and which is found in the real condition 
of thia court I feel, Sir, that I am speaking on a delicate 
subject. I hope I shall speak so as not to give offence. 

[Mr. Bankin here interposed, and inquired whether it 
was in order for Dr. Wilson to impugn the integrity of tlie 
Presbytery. 

IHkd, Moderator replied that it would not be in order, bttt 
adyised Mr. Bankin to wait until he heard what Dr. Wilson 
had to say.] 

Dr. Wilson said that he had no wish to impngii tte 
xnotiyesof any man. But itwas known that, at thistime, and 
ey^ since Dr. Beecher had be^i received into &e Presbj^ 
tery, there was a large majority of its members who eoiiicided 
with him in his theological views. While some, with pakt 
and with great reluctance, but for conscience' sake, are con- 
Btrained to oppose &em ; others have taken him by the hand, 
drcnlated his sermons^ praised his works, and held hisckU^v^ 
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Ilie first theolo^nn of his day. Ckrald it be sitppoBed or ex- 
pected that brethren in such a Bitnatiaii irould be wiDiiig to 
Jaing up Dr. Beecher to the standards of the Ghmch, and trj 
him and his works by that rale? In condemning him, most 
they not condemn themselyes? And was it to be' expected 
that they should be willing to commit suicide? 

[Mr. Banein again interposed, and declared that audi 
language was wholly inadmissible. 

Dr. Beecher said that he wished Dr. Wilson to be per* 
mitted to say all he had to say on that topic] 

Dr. WHiSON replied that he was done ; he had nothiiig 
more to say respecting it 

6. A sixth obstacle is found in the &ct that many 
orthodox and excellent sentiments had been preached and 
published by Dr. Beecher. All this he most firedy and 
cheerfully admitted. But, said he, the question is, when we 
find orthodox sentiments contained in a certain book, baft 
also find thrown in and linked in, and (to use an ei^irea- 
sion of Dr. Beecher's) '' twisted in," with these orihodax 
sentiments, a set of most heretical and pernicious opiniciis, 
what is it but a concealing of poison amidst whoksome 
aliment ? Is not the poison the more dangerous, from the 
inviting food with which it is surrounded? And can anything 
be worse than the practice of such artifice? Sir, oa this 
subject let me show you a book. It is entitled '' The Goqpel 
Plan," by Wm. C. Davis; and in this book may be foand 
some of the finest possible passages, both as to Ihe doquenoe 
of the language and the soundness and orthodoxy of the sen- 
timents they convey. There is a great deal of such senti- 
ment, and presented in the ablest and most convincing 
manner. In &ct, the greater part of the book la of this 

noter. Yet this book conVasna \)ia T&oik 
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.where is the poison to be found? In oom- 

ft few pages, though in a ooyert maimer it is 

many more. And what was the &te of Whl 

e was convicted of heresy, and suspended from 

But did the Presbytery which tried hiin 

e work of six hundred pages on his trial, in 

utthe error? No, Sir; they extracted eig^ 

hich were short, concise, and decidedly erroiia- 

I will give you two as a specimen ; and cue 

self-same words, is contained in Dr. Beecher's 

Native Character of Man. The proposition 

ould not make Adam or any other oreatim 

unholy. And the sentiment is, that where 

IS yet no choice, there can be nothing in tibe 

p)od or bad. And what says Dr. Beecher m 

le declares that no action can be either holy 

3S there is understanding, conscience and a 

ler proposition is, that no just law ever oon- 

ates a man for not doing that which he cannot 

often was that very sentiment asserted and 

d and reiterated, in the sermon which was 

rday ? I shall not pretend to say, but leave 

3e. 

amoved, or at least attempted to remove, out 
; I conceive to be important obstacles in the 
x^ision, I shall now proceed to examine the 
3S, seriatim, with their several specificatioDS, 
in support of them, 
took a recess of ten minutes. 
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Hie oovrt bang veuKmfaled, Dr. WihoD pvooeeded to 
ntd agun die first ebaige. [See it'on page 8&] 
He Uioi qiioted tbe (>Hi£e8BkQof Euth, dL YL eects. S, 4| 6: 

nL Thej being the itwt of inmMilriTidjtto goat of this gin ifisimp^^ 
and the nine death in rin and c oi r m i te d nature oo u fe y ed to all thair poi- 
terit^y deaecnding firom them bj ofdinaij g e u e iati aa^ 

IF. FroBi -this original oomption, whereby m are ntterlj indi s p oi>< , 
disabled, and made opposite to all good, and whol^ indined to all evil, do 
proceed an actual transgressions. 

VL Erery on, both original and actual, being a tra M gr c erfon of tti 
righteous law of God, and oontraiy thereunto, doth, in its own natan^ 
bring guilt npon the sinner, whereby he is bound oTcr to the wrath of God, 
and eorae of the law, and so made subject to death, with all miseriti, 
qnzitnal, temporal, and eternal 

Also the Larger Catechism, questions 26, 2T: 

Q. 26. How is ori^nal sin conyeyed from oor first parents mito their 
posterity? 

Jf. Original sin is oonTeyed from our first parents vnto their posterity 1^ 
natural generation, so as all that proceed tcom them in that way are 
ecmo^Ted and bom in sin. 

Q. 27. What misery did the fiiU bring npon manldnd ? 

A, The fltU brought npon mankind the loss of conmranion with God, hb 
displeasure and curse ; so as we are by nature children of wrath, boiid- 
daTes to Satan, and justly liable to all punishments in this world, and that 
which is to come. 

He next read the passage from Dr. Beecher's sermon on 
ibe Native Character of Man, beginning (page T2) "A de- 
praved nature is by many understood, &;c.," and ending (pegs 
74) '' The fool has said in his heart, no God." 

The preceding part of this sermon was intended to prove 

that man. is not religious by nature. It will be reoolleoled 

K throughout the whole of what precedes this passage there 

XQiituro of that which Y^a ^ iiv»Gk|E^ \«QsSMDe:i^ «d& k 
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andards of our Church. For, let it not be for^ 
hen the original proposition has been snstained, 
I is introduced for the purpose of explanation, in 
' what the writer means by the term aceounta- 
passages where the meaning of that term is not 
ijid the explanation goes to show that the aen- 
nrriter is, that there is a period in numan ea^- 
the creature is neither good nor had. Now, 
, whether this sentiment does or does not coin- 
tandards of our Church. Is it not at variance 
my, does it not positively contradict them? The 
be answered in the aflSrmative, and the stand- 
urch must be sustained. I might easily go on 
x;ording to this doctrine, the condition in whidi 
aced under the moral government of Ood is 
5m neither for heaven nor for hell ; for, ao- 
Beecher, they are neither holy nor sinfuL In 
) which, I might as easily prove, according to 
the Apostle Paul, and the faith of all sound 
they are under condemnation, although they 
according to the similitude of Adam's trans- 
standards keep up a constant distinction be- 
sin, the turpitude conveyed by it, and the 
urred previous to the time of volition on 
(tual sin on the other, as proceeding from the 
Tupted nature of the children of Adam, who 
T a broken covenant, and whose fallen nature 
hout their knowledge or consent, from the 
n in which they stand to Adam, their repre- 
t &ther. 

t sin in any man, tTcLexe «t^ txotl^ ^^ ^^^ 
y. But our standaxda \eaG\x \5caX Vu Sa^xiK^w- 
13 
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theless only a corrupt stream proceeding from a oormpt finin- 
tain. This the sermon denies ; and holds that, preidoiiB ta 
this, the creature is neither good nor bad. Let us here apjdy 
our Saviour^s own rule of judgment He says that a good 
tree brings forth good fruit ; and a corrupt tree bringp fiirth 
evil fruit But a tree which is neither good nor bad can 
produce neither good nor bad fruit. If it be true that aetioDS 
proceeding from any nature are in accordance with the nature 
from which they proceed, then that which proceeds from a 
nature neither holy nor sinful, can itself be neither sinful nor 
holy. 

But it is said that those who deny this,, place mind and 
matter upon the same footing ; and that the error of those who 
think that men are bom in sin arises from supposing that the 
nature of mind and matter is the same. Hear what the ser- 
moa says on this subject : 

A depraved natare is by many understood to mean a oonstitatioiiftl 
nature, sinftil prior to choice, and producing sinfdl choice by an onaToid- 
able necessity, as fountains of water pour forth their bitter streama, or 
trees produce their bitter fruit The mistake lies in a Tirtnal impUoatum 
that the nature of matter and mind are the same ; whereas they are 
entirely different. The nature of matter excludes powers of peroeptlon, 
understanding and choice. But the nature of accountable mind inclndef 

• 

them all. Neither a holy or a depraved nature, in the strict sense, is 
pouibU^ without acts of understanding, conscience and choice. — ppw 72, 78. 

Does, the writer mean to say that none of the animab has a 
depraved nature ? that the serpent, the vulture, the tiger, have 
not a nature that is depraved ? This he does not meaiL Bat, 
if they have, whence did they derive it ? whence, but from 
the curse of the &I1 ? Would there have been any evil among 
■^imals, if God had not said, '' Cursed is the groond finr 
e '' 1 Still there is a wide d^SeMitf^\Mf\m^mi^idih> 
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inferior beings Bostain to Adam and thai 
diildren sustain to him. Yet, according to the 
I not so. 

Mr. The court has the sermon in its hands, and 
t as I can be, to compare it with the Btandatda 
and to see how far they agree or disagree. Mcr 
) see tliat this is but one part of a system whidi 
1 must carry out to other and most imporlMit 
it these results are, I shall show hereafter. 

SECOND COABGE. 

now again read the second charge. [See it on 
90 the following from the Confession of EhA, 



into a state of sin, hath wholly lost all ability of will to 
accompanying salyation ; so as a natural man, being 
rom that good, and dead in sin, is not able, by his own 
t himself, or to prepare himself thereunto. * 

Iso read the following from the Larger Cate- 
5 ; and Shorter Cat, Questions 101, 103 : 

listeth the sinfulness of that estate whereinto man fell ? 
IS of that estate whereinto man fell consisteth in the 
it sin, the want of that righteousness wherein he was 
ruption of his nature, whereby he is utterly indisposed, 
opposite unto all that is spiritually good, and wholly 
ad that continually ; which is commonly called Original 
do proceed all actual transgressions, 
ray for in the first petition ? 

iition (which is. Hallowed be thy name) we pray that 
s and others to glorify him in all that whereby he 
n ; and that he would dispose of all things to his own 

ay for in the third petition ? 

titioo (which is. Thy i?m be AonCk «a «as^% ^ ^^^^>»' 
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heayen) ire pray that God* by his graoe, would make ns able and wffliag 
to know, obey, and submit to his will in ail things, as the angels do ia 
heayen. 

With respect to what is here said conoeming Free Will, the 
declarations of our standards are proved hy facts recorded iii 
the Scripture. The first declaration is proved by the fict, 
that Adam was not forced to eat the forbidden firuit; the 
second is proved from the fact, that Adam at first did good, and 
then did evil. And the third is no less proved by &ct and 
daily observation : for men never do convert* themselves, nor 
prepare themselves for being converted. They are wholly 
indisposed and unable, from the fall, to do either. Bat the 
framers of this confession, speaking of the will, say that the' 
inability is an inability of the will. But, in the questions of 
the catechism, and through the standards generally, they take 
a just distinction between ability and will. It is, indeed, said 
that man is unwilling to keep the commandments of God, but 
iney give a fuller explanation when they come to state what 
it is we ought to pray for ; for there they teach the Church 
that she is to ask God to make her both able and willing to 
keep his commandments. And I have cited these passage 
tow prevent any cavil that might find seeming justification in 
the phraseology of this chapter on the will. From the words 
of the chapter alone, it might be argued, that though man has 
lost the will, he still retains the natural ability to keep the 
divine law. But what the chapter does mean on this subjeot 
is afterwards more fully explained, and from these BubBequent 
explanations it is perfectly clear that our standards deny in a 
fidlen man both ability and will to do anything spiritoaDy 
good. 

Dr. Wilson now read again the second speoifioatioa. [Bee 

D page 87.] 
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nd an extract from Dr. Beecher's Bermon on 
id Free Agency. 

be accountable, then, and he is aooountable, fbr his im- 
ibelief, though he will not torn, and God may nerer tnm 
• able and only unwilling to do what Qod eommaiidg, and 
B, would save his soul. Indeed, to be able and unwilling 
B only possible way in which a free agent can beoome do- 
nation and punishment. So long as he is able and willing 
I be no sin ; and the moment the ability of obedienoe 
inon of sin becomes impossible. — p. 22. 

lestion naturally arises, How does it happen 
jtudes of the human &mily suffer so much as 
8 to the possession of the knowledge, consdencei 
bich is declared to be essential to all sin ? He 
pages 31, 32, 36. 

ear the light <^^ ius conviction shines, the more distinct 
■eeption fl^&t he is — not destitute of capacity, but in- 
o obefX the Gospel. Does the Spirit of God produoe ooi^ 
ocmtrary to &ct, and contrary to the teachings of the 
rhat, then, when he moves on to that work of sovereign 
iner ever resisted, and without which no one ever sab- 
hat does he do ? When he pours the daylight of omnis- 
ul, and comes to search out what is amiss, and put in 
B out of the way, what impediment to obedience does 
d, and what work does he perform ? He finds only the 
obstinately persisting in its sinful choice ; and in the 
he accomplishes is, to make the sinner willing. — p. 81. 
esisted alone, but the ability of man perverted and 
lown upon him guiH and condemnation. The influence 
^ wholly to the remedial system. Whereas abUity 
requirement is the equitable and everlasting founda- 
^emment of God. — p. 82. 

se are just the other way. The doctrine of man*s free 
ibility as the ground of obligation and guilt, and of bia 
nascm of sin, haa been tiie t«3«».n^ ^>fi«taftn» <*. ^Qo» 
JZiges.— p. 86. 
18* 
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To prove that this is the doctrine of the orthodox chimh, 
Tre have here a long array of names of men, the most of whom 
never so much as professed to embrace our confession ; and 
not a single item from that book which Dr. Beecher so loudly 
eulogized, and pressed with so much emphasis to his heart 

Dr. Wilson then read the fifth specification. [See it on 
page 87.] He also read the Confession of Faith, ch. xm. 
sec. 1, and ch. xiv. sec. 1. 

They who are effectually called and regenerated, haTing a new bMoi and 
a new spirit created in them, are further sanctified, really and personaUy, 
through the yirtue of Christ's death and resurrection, by his word and 
Spirit dwelling in them ; the dominion of the whole body of sin is de- 
stroyed, and the several lusts thereof are more and more weakened and 
mortified, and they more and more quickened and strengthened in all 
saying graces, to the practice of true holiness, without which no man shall 
see the Lord. — Ch. xiii. sec. 1. 

The grace of foith, whereby the elect vjre enabled to belieye to the saving 
of their souls, is the work of the Spirit of Christ in their hearts, and is 
ordinarily wrought by the ministry of the woH : by which also, and by 
ihe administration of the sacraments, and prayer, it is increased and 
strengthened. — Ch. xiy. sec. 1. 

Also the Larger Catechism, Question 72 : 

Q, 72. What is justifying fiiith ? 

j9. Justifying faith is a saving grace, wrought in the heart of a idnner 
by the Spirit and Word of God, whereby he, being convinoed of hit sin and 
misery, and of the disability in himself and all other creatures to remver 
him ont of his lost condition, not only assenteth to the trath of Ua 
promise of the Gh)spel, but receiveth and resteth upon Chxist and his 
righteousness, therein held forth, for pardon of sin, and for the aooepting 
and accounting of his person righteous in the sight of God for salyatioiL 

He then read from Dr. Beecher's sermon, page 48, 

One would think that a subject of God*s glorious govemmoit, who can bat 
win not obey him, might appear to himself and to the uniTersa mndh mora 
9coottDtAble, and much more ginlty, in the day of Judgment, than oat 
iMse Mpacity of obedience had been wVioVV; vnTS&iWAta^Yi^ ^te%a^ 
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Atan. Does it iUastrate the glory of God's jnstice more to punish the 
helpless and impotent than to pnnish the Tolnntaiy but incorrigible ? 

In answer to this, it might be said, that, for (jod to pumsh 
the innocent and the helpless, would exhibit his character 
only in the light of a tyrant. But, as he does punish the 
infants of our race, it remains for Dr. Beecher to reconcile 
what he here says with the standards of our Church. Where 
is there a single sentence in those standards which contains 
the assertion that all capacity of obedience has been annihi- 
lated by the sin of Adam ? And here I may remark, that 
the disciples of the new school, when speaking on the subject 
of original sin, either deny or caricature it. 

Dr. Wilson here read further extracts from Dr. Beecher's 
sermon. 

Also from the Christian Spectator for 1826, p. 100, as 
follows : 

Men are free agents ; in the possession of such faculties, and placed in 
such circumstances, as to render it practicable for them to do whateyer 
CK)d requires ; reasonable that he should require it ; and fit that he should 
inflict literally the entire penalty of disobedience. Such ability is here 
intended as lays a perfect foundation for goTemment by law, and for 
rewards and punishment according to deeds. 

The Presbytery now adjourned. Closed with prayer. 



' Friday Morning. 
The Presbytery met, and opened with prayer. 

CHARGE THIBD. 

Dr. Wilson read the third charge. [See it on page 88.] 
Also the Confession of Faith, ch. yl sees. 2^ 4^ cbu \SL. %. 
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L. C. Ones. 25 [quoted page 147], 149, 190. S. C. QneiL 
101, 108 [quoted page 147]. 

n. By this sin they fell from their ori|^nal righteousiifiss and oommiiiuoii 
with God, and so became dead in sin, and wholly defiled in all the faenltJeB 
and parts of soul and body. 

lY. From this original corruption, whereby we are utterly indisposed, 
disabled, and made opposite to all good, and wholly inclined to aU evil, 
do proceed all actual transgressions. 

IIL Man, by his fall into a state of sin, hath wholly lost all ability of will 
to any spiritual good accompanying salvation ; so as a natural man, being 
altogether averse from that good, and dead in sin, is not able, by lus oiwn 
strength, to convert himself, or to prepare himself thereunto. 

Q, 149. Is any man able perfectly to keep the commandments of Qod ? 

A. No man is able, either of himself, or by any grace recd.Ted in this 
life, perfectly to keep the commandments of God : but doth daily break 
them in thought, word and deed. 

Q, 190. What do we pray for in the first petition ? 

A, In the first petition (which is. Hallowed be thy nanu), acknowledg- 
ing the utter inability and indisposition that is in ourselves, and aU men, 
to honor God aright, we pray that God would, by his grace, oiable and 
incline us and others to know, to acknowledge, and highly to esteun him* 
his tities, attributes, ordinances, word, works, and whatsoever he is pleased 
to make himself known by ; and to glorify him in thought, word and deed ; 
that he would prevent and remove atheism, ignorance, idolatry, profkne- 
ness, and whatsoever is dishonorable to him ; and, by his OTermling 
providence, direct and dispose all things to his own glory. 

He then quoted Dr. Beecher's sermon : 

When he pours the daylight of omniscience upon the soul, and eomee to 
search out what is amiss, and put in order that which is oat of the way, 
what impediment to obedience does he find to be removed, and what work 
does he perform ? He finds only the wiU perverted, and obstinately 
persisting in its sinftil choice ; and in the day of his power aU he aooom- 
plishes is to make the sinner willing. — p. 81. 

The idea here conveyed is, that the Spirit of God makei » 
Bwner williDg in no other way tiaan Vy \ac««D&a% XaroS^ Xfc 
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his mind in a clearer manner than the preacher can exhibit 
it. He here read from the sermon, p. 22. 

Sq long as the sinner is able and willing to obey, there can be no sin ; 
and the moment the ability of obedience ceases, the commission of sin 
becomes impossible. 

Dr. Beecher here teaches Perfection in two ways. For it 
follows that when any creature has rendered himself incapable 
of doing good he can commit no sin. And, according to this 
doctrine, the devils must be perfectly sinless, ever since the 
first sin which they committed ; for I suppose none will deny 
that by their first sin they rendered themselves incapable of 
good : and, the ability ceasing, all sin ceased likewise. But 
Dr. Beecher, in the first part of his sermon, maintains that 
the sinner is naturally able to keep the whole law of God, 
and here he declares that the Spirit makes him willing to do 
it, and that while he is both able and willing there can be no 
sin. And how can there be ? The conclusion is perfectly 
logical. It is entirely irrefragable, and follows by necessary 
consequence from the premises. 

And, on this part of my subject,- 1 will turn to that part of 
the specification which declares that some of the Perfectionists 
have been inmates of Lane Seminary ; and I now call upon 
the clerk to read the testimony which has been taken before 
Presbytery, and recorded, touching that fact. 

The testimony was here read accordingly. [See it on 
pp. 96, 96, 100, 101, 102, 103, 109, 110, 111.] 

After listening to this testimony, I suppose there can be 
no doubt of the truth of the statement, that some of the 
Perfectionists were inmates of Lane Seminary. For, if this 
was not the fact, and if the leaven of that heresy was not 
operating there, and if no fear was enteitaui^\!K^\^^»TS£k^^ 
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increase, and thereby affect ilie intereetB of that institiiiiQ^ 
why wa^ it necessary for Dr. Beecher to give hia stiidents a 
warning against it ? For it seems that the letter to Weld vu 
not known in the seminary. The witnesses met with ft 
elsewhere. And what says Mr. Weed ? That altEouj^ tib 
students expressed no decided opinion in &yor of ihat bjtb- 
tcm in presence of Dr. Beecher, yet he knew of many who 
avowed to each other the opinion that every exercise of the 
mind was either entirely holy or entirely sinfuL If we are 
to credit his word, — and no one thinks of doubting it, — thou 
the &ct is established, not only &om Dr. Beecher's finding it 
necessary to deliver a set lecture in opposition to those senti- 
ments, but from the fact that many of the students avowed 
them. No one will deny the propriety of young men in a 
theological seminary investigating every subject of a theolog- 
ical kind. That is all right and proper. But when we ham 
it in evidence that many of them received and avowed the 
sentiment, that every exercise of the mind is either entirely 
holy or entirely sinful, does it not show that they denied any 
such warfare in the bosom of a Christian as is spoken of in 
the Confession of Faith and in the Scriptures? Qoi forbid 
that I should speak a word against Christian Perfection ! I 
well know that it is one of the precious doctrines of ilie 
Bible ; and, when properly understood, it is what I long to 
feel for myself, and to see far more prevalent than it is 
among us. But while I see Perfection enjoined in the Bible, 
and while I hear holy men earnestly praying for its attain- 
ment, and while I can say that I delight in the law of God 
after the inward man, I am nevertheless constrained to add, 
that I see another law in my members which wan against 
~ ' ^ law of my mind. I can say that to wiU is present widi 
bat bow to perform thait wVoek Va fgyA\%aAv*K <V, 
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irielebediDanihatlam, — who shall deliver me from the body 
of ihid death? Now, I would ask, if I had fall ability before 
I was converted, what has become of it ? I have it not now. 
Even when I will, I cannot perform. There ^ a law in my 
members which wars against the law in my mind, and brings 
me into captivity to the law of sin which is in my members ; 
and who shall deliver me? I thank God through Jesns 
Christ our Lord. We are complete in him. And this is 
Christian Perfection ; but not that Perfection which is taught 
in this sermon, or held by the students in Lane Seminary, or 
by the Perfectionists of New Haven. 

With respect to these Perfectionists, let me do them justice. 
They are, for the most part, highly talented men, and nien 
of amiable dispositions ; but they are misguided. And how 
came they to be misguided ? I shall show. The &ct that 
such yoimg men were in Lane Seminary I have not charged 
as a crime upon Dr. Beecher. Can a professor hinder the 
presence of corrupt students among the young men under his 
charge? It is, indeed, a serious question, whether such 
ought to be excluded. Dr. Mason was the only man 
who ever expelled a student from a theological institution for 
holding heretical opinions. And has it not been made a sub- 
ject of grave complaint, that there were in Princeton Semi- 
nary some who came there with the express view of making 
proselytes to false doctrine ? I never alleged it as any offence 
in Dr. Beecher. And I introduced it merely to show that 
Dr. Beecher's sentiments, whatever he might have intended, 
do lead directly to such results. No man will pretend to 
blame him for warning his students against sentiments, or for 
deUvering a set lecture in opposition to them. But where is 
the consistency of such a course ? He advocates a theory 
which naturally leads to this; a theory which mea do ^qsA^\- 
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fitand ; which men not only of cultivated minds, bat of yerj 
deyotional feeling, have understood, and haye perceiyed that 
it does lead to such consequences. If Dr. Beecher had ocoae 
plainly up and openly renounced those doctrines to which hk 
system led, — if he had declared, with manly frankness, that, 
though he had been the unhappy instrument of leading those 
who confided in him to the adoption of such opinions, he 
nevertheless repudiated and condemned them, — this would 
have been consistent and praiseworthy. But, when he suf- 
fered his sentiments still to stand unobliterated and not 
denied in the text of his sermon, and then proceeded to warn 
these young men against that which was the necessary con- 
sequence, it was, to say the least, not a very consistent 
course. All can see, who have eyes to see, the perfect 
incongruity. 

We heard a good deal yesterday concerning what these 
Perfectionists hold. They publish a newspaper called 7%c 
Perfectionist, the editors of which, Messrs. Whitmore and 
Buckingham, are responsible for everything that appears in 
it. Let these gentlemen speak for themselves. Here Dr. 
Wilson read the following quotation : 

We belieye the Gospel is emphatically glad tidings of redemption firom 
sin, and Christianity is distinguished from the dispensation which preceded 
it chiefly by the fact that it brings in everlasting righteousness. Hence : 

We believe that sinners are not Christians : we object not to calling some 
of them Jewish saints, or sinful believers, or unconverted disciples, or ser- 
vants of Qod, as distinguished from sons ; but we affirm that they are out 
of Christ ; for *< he that abideth ia him sinneth not ; he that sinneth h&th 
not seen him, neither known him.'* 

Now, it is proper to know how these young brethren (I 
still call them brethren, for they are men of much mind and 
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Hamj respects of good feeling) should fidl into 
> these, and should be so confident in the main- 
Da. [The same confidence that was displayed 
1^ by the Shakers, in maintaining theirs.] 
yoti. Here Dr. Wilson read as fi)llow8 : 

COLLOQUY. — NO. I. 

ind you profess to be perfect, — how is this ? 
ist is made unto me wisdom, righteousness, sanctificatioii 
In the Lord have I righteousness and strength. I wiU 
.he Lord, my soul shall be joyful in my God ; for he hath 
e garments of salvation, he hath covered me with a robo 
We are complete or perfect in Him. — 1 Cor. 1 : 80. 
10. Col. 2 : 10. 

70U think we ought to have a righteousness of our own ? 
righteousnesses are as filthy rags. For they, being igno- 
eousness, and going about to establish their own rigbt- 
submitted themselves to the righteousnees of God. Not 
righteousness, which is the law, but that whieh k 
r Christ, the righteousness which is of God by fluth. — 
10 : 8. Phil. 8 : 9. 

lys understood that there is no perfection in this life. 
1 our love made pebtbct, that we may have holiness in 
t ; because as he [Christ] is, so are we in this world. 
ind God also, how holily and justly and unblam- 
irsclves among you that believe. Be ye followers of 
am of Christ. As many of us as be perfect be thus 
4 : 17. 1 Thess. 2 : 10. 1 Cor. 11 : 1. PhU. 8 : 

rou think it savors of pride to say you live without 

'jyrd*s doingy and it is marvellous in our eyes. Not 
t of ourselves to think anything as of ourselves ; but 
God. I am crucified with Christ ; nevertheless I live, 
i liveth in me. Lord, thou wilt ordain peace for us ; 
ht all oub wobsm in us. By the grace of God I am. 
rorks, lest any man should Y)OQAt. An Qio^ ^^^Xskj^s^. tfi^ 
mise Mb name Ibnver. YHmA, \iw^ -^^ VXm^X.^^ \a2^^ 

14 
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Bot ncuwtd 1 aawt if wc naem all as a firaa g^ wkj Aosld ve ifatj, m 
ifwehad not reeored it?— Matt.21: 42. 2 Cor. 8: & GaL 2 : 20L 
Iaa.26:12. 1 Cor. 15:10. £^2:8L P)nL 64 : a IGor. 4:7. 

B. — Admitting that yoa aire ftce from ain, iroold it Bot be betlBrlo 
ATind profe a Bi ag it ? 

Ans, — With the heart man beliereth nnio righteouBDeaB, and with the 
mouth confeuion is made nnto salTatioiL Go home to thj frienda and 
tell them how great things the Lord hath done fiir thee, and hath had eom- 
passion on thee. And he went his waj, and published throng^ioiit the 
whole city how great things Jesns had done nnto him. No man, when be 
hath lighted a candle, oovereth it with a Teasel, or patteth it under a bed ; 
but setteth it on a candlestick, that they which enter in may see the li^t 
I have not hid thy righteoiuness within my heart I haTe declared tfaj 
faithfulness and thy salvation ; I have not concealed thy loving-kitulneu 
and thy truth from the great congregation, — Bom. 10 : 10. Mark 6 : 19. 
Luke 8 : 16, 89. Ps. 50 : 10 

This speaks language which cannot be misunderstood. 
Whatever may be their conceptions with respect to the 
Reformation, they give the Reformers no credit save for hay- 
ing produced a reform in that which was anti-Christianity ; 
and they assert that God then raised up others who have pro- 
duced a true reformation, and who have carried it on until 
this day, when it has issued in that new divinity, of which we 
have all heard so much. This new divinity, it seems, aooord- 
ing to their own account, was the thing which gave them the 
first stepping-stone ; and no wonder, — for, if the premises be 
true, their argument from them is correct If it is true that 
the sinner is able to keep the commandments of God, and if 
the Spirit makes him willing to keep them, there can be no 
sin. The inference is most clear and logical ; and, if I believed 
the first position, I would go the whole ; nor can there be any 
consistency in doing otherwise. The friends of the new 
<ichool must either return and take up the exploded dootrine 
' humaa inability, or carry oul lilkie o'gi^XA vbrnoA^ and 
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avow themselyes Perfectionists. Let them publicly abandon 
their whole system ; or let them go forward like honest men^ 
and boldly carry it out to its results. 

Lest it should be supposed that the Perfectionists have 
done Dr. Beecher injustice, by associating his name with 
that of Mr. Finney, I will show how his course was viewed 
in New England, by some quotations from the letter of Mr. 
Band: 

Another reason why you are reckoned as a decisiye advocate of new 
principles is, the associations you have voluntarily formed. And here we 
judge according to the common maxim, that a man is known by the com- 
pany he keeps. — p. 12. 

Some years ago, but after Dr. Taylor had made himself conspicuous as a 
theorizer in theology, Dr. Beecher had occasion to be absent a few weeks 
from his people, in a time of religious excitement ; and he put Dr. Taylor in 
his place, to preach and * * conduct the rey iyal. ' ' Dr. Taylor did not harshly 
obtrude his new theories upon the people at that time ; but Dr. Beecher was 
considered, by discerning men, under all the circumstances of the times, 
an giying distinct eyidence of partiality for his yiews. When the first pro- 
tracted meeting m Massachusetts was held at Boston, Dr. Taylor did a 
large portion of the preaching, and was the only minister fh)m abroad who 
took part Iq the public exercises. When Dr. Beecher was in New York, on 
his way to the West, he is understood to haye taken frequent occasion to 
extol Dr. Taylor, as one of the first theologians of the age. And they who 
are acquainted with consultations, correspondence and other indi(»ttion8 
of intimacy, haye long told us that these two gentlemen were united in 
promoting the same theological yiews. — p. 18. 

Now, sir, who was Mr. Finney's principal adyiser, coadjutor and confi- 
dential friend, from his coming to Boston till he finaUy left it ? I answer, 
without hesitation. Dr. Beecher. Who originated the inyitation, I know 
not It was extended by Union Church, or their agents. Mr. F. replied, 
** I am ready to go to Boston, if the ministering brethren are prepared to 
receive me ; otherwise, I must decline." The question was submitted to 
the pastors assembled. No yery decisiye answer was giyen by most, I 
believe ; but Drs. Beecher and Wisner expressed their doubts of the expe- 
diency of the measure. But their doubts were soon after removed ; and 
he oame, with th^ express approbation, and the QAqQ^»aQ«&.^ ^1 q'C&ssi^. 
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He was immediately made the pvbUo pveaobflr Ibr the whole OHhodoxOon- 
gregational interest in Boston, and a contribution was levied upon the 
churches to sapport his fondly fbr six months. He held public evening 
meetings, generally twice a week, in a large and central house. TbsBo 
meetings were uniformly notified in the several congr^ations on the fiab- 
bath. Some of the pastors usnally attended with him, took part in the 
exercises, gave his notices, and appeared to act in p^ect concert with 
him, though he was always the preacher. In these movements, Drs. 
Beecher and Wisner were more prominent and active than all the others ; 
and Dr. Beecher repeatedly declared in public his full accordance with 
views which had been advanced. — p. 14. 

I have read this to show that it is not without reason Dr. 
Beecher was connected by the Perfectionists with Dr. Taylor 
and Mr. Finney. The system held by them all is substan- 
tially the same, though they do not all express it so fully as 
Mr. Finney and Dr. Taylor. The testimony we have heard 
has established the fact, that some of the Perfectionists were 
students in Lane Seminary. Dr. Beecher's own book has 
established the 2d specification. It is now with the court to 
See what is the nature and amount of my charge. I do not 
blame him that such students were there ; nor do I charge 
him with being a Perfectionist, for he is not aware of it. I 
merely charge him with preaching sentiments &om which 
those doctrines naturally flow. And if these sentiments are 
inconsistent with our standards, then let Dr. Beecher say 
which of the two he renounces, and to which he adheres. 

The Presbytery here took a short recess. 



FOUBTH CHARGE. 

Dr. Wilson now read the 4th charge, and 1st specific 
cation. [See it on p. 89.] He said that he was not pre- 
pared to deny this when he wrote the charge ; but he was 
BOW folly prejpared, from historical evidence, to do sow 
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I will now giye a definition of slander. The verb means 
to belie, to censure falsely. The noun means &lse invectiye, 
disgrace, reproach, disreputation, ill-name. A slanderer k 
one who belies another, who lays false charges upon another. 
These are the definitions of Dr. Johnson ; and I will now 
reduce them all to a scriptural definition, which is contained 
in the 14th chap, of Numbers, 36 and 37 verses : 

And the men, which Moses sent to search the land, who returned, and 
made aU the congregation to murmur against him, by bringing up a slan- 
der upon the land ; even those men that did bring up the evil report upon « 
the land, died by the plague before the Lord. 

Now, I say that Dr. Beecher has, in his writings, brought 
up an evil report upon the Church of God, and upon those 
Qiinisters who teach the doctnnes of the Confession of Faith. 
To make his impression the deeper, he has given a caricature 
of their sentiments. Who that holds the doctrine that a 
sinner is unable to keep the law of God preaches that men 
ought to engage in the '^ impenitent use of means "? Is not 
this a slander? Yet, from what was read here yesterday, it 
appears that Dr. Beecher continued to utter this slander, even 
after the charges had been tabled against him. For he con- 
tends that it was part of that false philosophy which was 
twisted into the creeds of the Reformation. And he further 
states that revivals have always flourished where his doctrine 
is preached ; or, if any have occurred elsewhere, it has been 
where the old system has been mitigated in its severity ; and 
that it is other doctrines, and not those of the old system, 
which, in such cases, have been blessed of God. Sir, this is 
the slander which has, for years past, been cast upon the old 
school, — that its advocates are the enemies of revivals, and 
that they preach doctrines which destroy t\i<b ^\i^s^ ^l \sv^w« 

VOL. III. 14* 
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What did we hear in this Presbjtery when a jomg hEodw 
applied for license? Although his doctrineB weve adnittei 
to be in accordance with the Confession of Faith, and hii 
licensure could not be withheld, yet it was openly dedand 
that such doctrine never converted men. We are told, bf 
Dr. Beecher, that where the doctrines of human inaUIity to 
keep the commandments of Gtoi, inability to concert oar- 
selves, inability to engage in any holy exercises, have been 
taught, those churches have remained like Egypt by the side 
of other churches where the opposite doctrines were incul- 
cated. Yes, Sir, like Egypt in its midnight darTmeas ; like 
the mountains of Gilboa, without dews of heaven, or fields of 
offering; or like the valley in Ezekiel's vision, where the 
bones were very many, and dry, very dry. 

Now, Sir, I ask. What has been the true history ofthe r^ 
yivals thus produced by the preaching of the doctrines of the 
new school? It has been just what The Perfeetianut 
stated. Such revivals have left the churches oold, baneii, 
and spiritually dead. Such has been the utter sterilify ex- 
perienced in the State of* New York, and in some parts of 
New England, that all vitality is gone, and nothing but some 
new dispensation of Divine grace can renovate the &oe of the 
Church. Sir, what has been the history of these revivab ca 
this side of the mountains, in our own region, and withm the 
bounds of our own Presbytery ? Wherever the doctrineB of 
the new school have prevailed, and artificial excitementB have 
been got up among the churches, there all vital reUgkm has 
been prostrated, and the churches sunk into a state of death- 
like apathy and silence; just such as The PerfediomUi 

mrms us has taken place on the other side of the mou- 
I. But, on the contrary, where the doctrines of the Oo^ 
» of Faith have been xeceWeA wA ^^^sSso&s ^graiauA^ 
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Ae-dmrobes are growing, are in a state of order and hanmmj, 
and spiritual health universally prevails. Now, to Indng up 
an evil report on a simple individual is slander, provided the 
report be untrue; to say, indeed, that a drunkard is a 
drunkard, or that a har is a liar, is no slander, however im* 
prudent the declaration, under some circumstances, may be. 
But, where the charge is made, and it turns out to be utterly 
&lse, it is the crime of slander, and is punished as such. 
But what is slander upon an individual, when compared with 
slander directed against the whole Church of God, against the 
orthodox in every age, against the blessed apostle who first 
preached the Gospel to the nations, against the martyrs who 
&eely shed their blood to confirm it, and against the company 
of the reformers who were ready to lay down their lives in 
its defence? Look, Sir, at that venerable company of West- 
minster divines, — men whose talents, learning and piety, 
have been the theme of just admiration from their own age 
until the present day ; — men who took up and investigated 
the whole system of divine truth, — who continued to sit for 
six or seven years, and who yet, when they formed their 
book, put into it this doctrine of the inability of fSdlen man ; 
— a doctrine which, it is said, the men of the new school 
have completely demohshed, and with respect to which none, 
according to Dr. Beecher, had ever a distinct apprehension, 
80 as to rise above the mists by which the subject is sur- 
rounded, till the time of Edwards, and those who have since 
followed the track he marked out ; — men who seem con- 
tinually to cry out, "We are the men, and wisdom will die 
with us." If this is not bringing up an evil report upon the 
Church of God, upon the Christian ministry, and upon the 
whole body of those who are the friends of orthodoj^ in this 
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country, I ,am quite nnable to oonceiye wbat oogbt to be so 

denominated. 

FIFTH OHAttOW. 

Dr. Wilson here read the 5th charge. [See p. 91.] 

As the fact here charged has been conceded, I need lefer 
to no proof in its support. Dr. Beecher, however, objectB 
to the introduction of the word '' kindred," and.ha8 expressed 
a wish that that word might be erased. To this I shaD 
make no objection, and will only observe that there must be 
something very wrong when people feel dishonored by their 
own kin. 

The Moderator pronounced this remark to be a violation 
of order. 

Dr. Wilson said, if it was out of order, he was willing it 
should be omitted. He thereupon proceeded to read the 
sixth charge. [See p. 91.] 

SIXTH OHABGE. 

He commenced his remarks on this charge by quoting 
Johnson's definition of the terms: ^^ Hypocrisy^ — dissimu* 
lation in respect to moral or religious character; — Hyp<h 
criiej — a dissembler in morality or religion.'' 

Dr. Wilson then read again the 1st specification. [See 
p. 91.] 

Under this specification 1 shall read from a document pro- 
duced by Dr. Beecher at the last meeting of Presbytery. 
He read only a part of it. I wish to read a little more. It 
is an article from the Standard^ dated October 20, 1882 ; 
and it is not over the signature of J. L. W., although it was 

1 yesterday that Dr. Beecher had read nothing bat what 
hese initials appended to it *. 
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AWff York^ Oct. 20, 1882L 

Kve not had the priyilege of mnoh penonal i nte ro wu rn 
reel as if I irere intimately acquainted' with yoo. I aa 
r existing oiroomstances to write you, and hope joa will 
that you may ha^e wisdom and grace as yoa need — 

The men of the new school talk much of lore, ftr- 

ice, when they are in the minority, and wish to eany tlMir 

I they haye the power, , The finends of the B»- 

', have nothing to fear. I regret that ther should, in aaj 

longht it necessary to contend against with his own 

- It appears to me that we need only to pnrsne a 8trai|^ 
y the Word of God and the constitation of oar Charch, and 
the great Head of the Chnrch. If we are in the minority, 
dissent, solemn protest and remonstrance, and thns pre- 
oience, and be protected in oar rights, by the " u I, 

.pprehensions than I did, and would disooontenanoe any* 
mbination, management and attempts to OTerreadi, at 
lew party. Let us be firm in our adherence to the eanse 
teousness. Let us do our duty as Christians and as min- 
el, and we are under the broad and impenetrable shield 
Gfod. ■ If we are to be outnumbered and oatroted, 

has always had a majority. God has ahraya had ' 

le Church has always been preeerred. Perhaps 

re something better in store fbr us than we haTO ftared. 
)reYent the spread of error in that branch of his Chuxoh 

ig. It may be that shall not haTO a majority in 

1 this region who were on the fence, who were taken with 
il and deyotedness, and fbh inclined to IhTor their meas- 
leir eyes opened, have seen the tendency of their meaa- 
»een disgusted with the men. They begin to iteel the 
jrding our standards, and are convinced that the matter 

ween is something more than a question aboot 

he sessions of our Synod have just closed. The doings 
rere such as to try our strength. We have a large and 
)f oldH9chool men. The opening sermon was preached by 
e country, Mr. Thompson, who was in the assembly last 
onest, bold and fiuthftd, — mucK more^so than we wwe 
I Biost of Qfur time irdA oocvi^V^ Vs^ 't^^^&j^3^H^ 

le 8d Presbytery. Wb«n ibaX "Pr^^i^WTS ^«^ teo«^'» 
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we flxpeoted sbrange prooeedings ; but our expeetataons hnm been ftr 
flsoeeded. They haye held tiurty-fiye meetings dming the year, and have 
lioensed and ordained a yery large number of men. 

In the judgment of the Synod, expressed by a decided vote, they hare 
violated the constitution in three instances, namely : 1. In dismissing a 
priyate member of the Church, a female, oyer the heads of the Session. 

The Presbytery gaye her a dismission and letter of recommendatian 

to another church, which church would not receiye her. So she is still 
under their care. 

2. In receiving Mr. Leavitt, of this city, editor of the Evangeliit, 
without any credentials whatever. He was introduced to the Presbytery 
by Dr. Cox, and received on their personal knowledge of him, without a 
dismission fh)m his association or dismissing council. 

8. In receiving Dr. Beecher, without the requisite credentials, and 

by letter, and dismissing him to Presbytery, without his appearing 

before them at alL He sent a written subscription to the questions 

in our book, with a request to be received ; also a reconmiendatioii from 
the association to which he belonged ; but not from the dismissing council* 
which is the only ecclesiastical body which could give him credentials. Yet 

they received him. He was thus into a Presbyterian, that he might 

accept his call, and become Professor in the Lane Seminary. They knew 
he did not intend to reside within their bounds ; but to accommodate him, 

and prevent , they received and dismissed him in transitu. 

They were very sensitive, and affected to consider our objections to their 
proceedings an attack upon Dr. Beecher, which was furthest from our inten- 
tions. It was not his fault that they acted unconstitutionally. But you 
perceive the tendency of such proceedings. 

The committee appointed, , to examine their records, being of 

their own school, reported favorably ; but, in their statistical report, we 
learned the fkct, in the case of Dr. B., and objected. After consid- 
erable discussion, a special committee was appointed to examine their 

records, who brought their doings to light Two of their members 

were reftised admission into Presbytery, and were not permitted to 

preach in the vacant churches within their bounds. These are try- 
ing times, and call for union and concert of prayer. I desire to feel that 
our hope is in God alone. We need his guidance and protection ; and 
having that, we have nothing to fear. 

A member of the court here inquired whether this paper 
had any signature. 
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»K replied that it had not, and that he should 
. at liberty ^to produce it, had not Dr. Beecher 

« 

d to do BO first. Dr. Wilsou then read the 2d 

[See p. 91.] 

et to this, I only need to resiark, that what I 

e charge of slander shows conclusively that Dr. 

consider the difference of doctrine to be material 

that it is not a mere logomachy, nor is there a 

'difference between the two systems. Far from 

ells us that one of these systems of doctrine 

ipses the glory of the Sun of Bighteousness, ^ 

nore to hinder the salvation of souls than any- 

ie Church ; while the other is blessed of heaven, 

ght and life wherever it goes. Yet, while he 

the standards of our Church, and places the 

n so strong contrast, he does — what? I do 

I adopts our standards, because I have no proof 

las adopted them. But I do say, that if he 

D, he is guilty of hypocrisy ; and no man can 

from the charge. For he must be a hypocrite 

cordially to adopt that which he disbelieves^ 

loes his best to bring into disrepute. 

' then read the 3d specification. [See p. 91.] 

pecification I call for the reading of the testi- 

is been taken before this court, touching the 

kde by Dr. Beecher respecting the Confession 

he stood before the Synod, 

y was read accordingly. [See it on pp. 98, 

tion under which this testimony is introduced 
e charge of dissimulation \ vsA, \\» ^^\fi&^^x5sa^ 
Ibat Dr. Beecher haa boqu ^ Xi^xs^ ^^^tus^'^ 
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oodd not adqit oar standards fiiDy. I do not kooir libm 
this time was, for I never have bera able to draw ibat out <if 
him. Dr. Beecher himself stated, on a former ftrt^?<Hwn, flak 
he commenced his ministry on Long Island by adoptuig fle 
Confession of Faith as a Presbyterian minister ; that he fln 
removed into New England, and took the charge of a Con- 
gregational Church, but without any diange in his religioai 
sentiments. The Confession of Faith was still his creed, and 
although he acted under the provisions of the Plan of Uhioii, 
he still approved the form of government adopted and prac- 
tised in the Presbyterian Church. He afterward left the 
Congregational Churches, and entered the body to which -we 
belong. At this time, it seems, he still professed to adhere 
to our standards, but it was utider certain explanations of the 
terms there used. In the sermon which has been read before 
you, he admits that the language of the Beformers spoke of 
man's inability, but that this language was not understood, 
and that, therefore, he has a right of interpretation, inasnmch 
as the Church has interpreted her own creed. Admitting 
that he did adopt the standards fully, with this right of ez« 
planation, still, when his right to e2cplain was called in 
question, when the language of his sermons was made a sub- 
ject of controversy, when he came before Synod in conse- 
quence, and found himself in peculiar circumstances, sur- 
rounded by a large popular assembly, and placed befoire an 
ecclesiastical body the complexion of which was well known, 
and a majority of whose members adhered to the standards in 
their literal sense and obvious meaning, Dr. Beeoher made 
those statements respecting his belief in our Confession of 
Faith which have been given in testimony before you. He 
made them, the witnesses say, with an emjAiasis peouliarlj 
praseiVo. One witneea bi^Va oi ^xtvnim, dl\Ba\flnl^ 
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r tells you that he clasped the book to his boflom 

mkition ibat was very unusual to him, and ihea 

the form of an oath, that he believed ihoae 

(X)ntain the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 

This took place in the autumn of 1838 ; and 

pring of 1835, what does Dr. Beecher publish 1 

s, with respect to the creeds of the BefisnnerSi 

»ting his own creed, that on some topics they 

11 than the proportion of faith would require at 

lie, as a means of popular instruction and ihe 

ruth, their language falls &r short of what is 

he times in which we live. 

Where is the man in this house, who, upon his 

^n state that he believes this Confession of 

n the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 

''or myself, I can say, unhesitatingly, that it 

he truth; and further, that, according to my 

3 the most perfect system of doctrine which has 

ipiled by human effort. Yet I could not say 

nothing but the truth, although there is noth- 

I object to. Still less can I say that it con- 

e truth, for I know that it does not. It is 

)re, that the declaration made by Dr. Beecher, 

lod, was made in a reckless manner. And, 

rcumstances of the case into view, — remember- 

tood, and that his standing and orthodoxy as a 

ter were at stake, — it appears to me equally 

3 declaration was made for popular effect. And 

ice published shows that he believes our stand- 

hort of what is called for by the exigency of 

i, of course, that it does not contaixv \3aa^\>a\ft 
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[Dr. Beecheb here inquired whether the language last re- 
ferred to had been by him applied to the Confession of Faith. 

Dr. Wilson replied that he so understood it.] 

Dr. Wilson proceeded to read again extracts from Dr. 
Beecher's book, entitled, **The Causes and Remedy of 
Scepticism." [Already quoted. See vol. i. p. 65.] 

Here, said Dr. Wilson, he is attempting to shoTv that the 
very creeds of the Beformation are calculated to produce 
scepticism. He says that they are mere skeletons. What 
then, becomes of his declaration, that they contain the whole 
truth? And here -I was going to stop; but I am led to 
remark, in general, that Dr. Beecher is in the habit of mak- 
ing reckless declarations. To show this, I will take his 
lecture on the cause of scepticism. When speaking of the 
French Revolution and its effect 

[Here Mr. Brainerd interposed, and observed that this was 
not relevant to the case. Dr. Beecher was not on trial for 
making reckless declarations.] 

Dr. Wilson said that he did not care about the introduc- 
tion of the passage. It would only go to show that the 
sweeping declarations of Dr. Beecher were intended for popu- 
lar effect. They must be made either without intention, — and 
that would argue what Dr. Wilson never should charge upon 
Dr. Beecher, namely, a want of sense, — or, they must be 
made, as he had averred, for the purpose of producing popu- 
lar effect ; and that was all he had charged under this head. 

Dr. Wilson then read the 4th specification. [See p. 91.] 

On this I shall merely say, that when you look at Dr. 

Beecher's sermons, and then consider the facts in connectioa 

■nth the 3d specification, how can you conclude otherwiae 

that his course exhibits dissimulation J 

hJl DOW close the argjomenl^Y)^ xdocrvii^Vi&ij^ ^^(maW^^ 
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decision of the Synod of Ohio, which was made m reference 
to these very difficulties ; not as they have been occasioned 
by Dr. Beecher's preaching and publications, but elsewhere, 
as produced by others holding the same sentiments. The 
Synod made a record on their minutes, and gave it as an 
injunction upon all the Presbyteries under their care, that 
persons using doubtful language, or phrases which were new, 
and which caused disturbance in the Church, should be subjects 
of discipline. 

In the next place, I shall present to the court Dr. Beech- 
er's creed, ?is contained in his select system. It consists of 
eleven articles, and may be found in Dr. Beecher's reply to 
the Christian Examiner, The Christian Examiner^ let 
it be remembered, is a Unitarian paper, and the Unitarians 
claim all the articles of the creed except two. And such was 
the clearness of the article in which this claim was advanced, 
60 strong and so conclusive were the arguments it contained, 
that Dr. Beecher was obliged to come out in a long and 
labored reply. The articles of the creed are these : 

men are free agents ; in the possession of such Acuities, and placed 

in such circumstances, as to render it practicable for them to do whatever 
God requires ; reasonable that he should require it ; and fit that he should 
inflict, literally, the entire penalty of disobedience. Such abiBty is h«ro 
intended as h^s a perfect foundation for government* and for rewards and 
punishments according to deeds. 

And now I ask, Is there here to be found one single dis- 
tinctive feature which belongs exclusively to that system of 
doctrine which is taught in our standards ? There are, to be 
sure, sentiments which are held in common ; and the last, 
especially, is received by Arminians, Catholics, Universalists, 
and almost all other sects, the Unitarians excepted. But 
here is not one single distinctive feature of t!ha GAxYKafeRk 
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system. The creed may very appropriately be called a select 
system, "wliicli some of all sects receive, and ^hich some of all 
sects reject. I will now read Dr. Beecher's note appended to 
his sermon on this select system. 

[Mr. Brainerd here inquired whether Dr. Beccher had 
set forth these eleven articles as the fundamental principles 
of Christianity, or as expressing the whole of his own creed.] 

Dr. Wilson replied, that he did not care whether they 
contained his entire creed or not. These were the articles as 
he had given them in his sermon. Dr. Wilson then read the 
note, as follows : 

I choose to call these doctrines the evangelical system, not lonly because 
I believe them to be the Gospel, but because no man, or denoniination, has 
held them so exclusively as to render it proper to designate them by the 
name of an individual or a sect. It is a select system^ which some of 
almost every denomination hold, and some reject ; and which ought to be 
characterized by some general term indicative of the system^ as held in all 
ages and among all denominations of Christians. 

To sum np the whole matter : It will be proper for you, as 
a court, to mark Dr. Deecher's course, as fitr as it has been 
exhibited to you by evidence, from its commencement to the 
present time. It must be evident to all that his course has 
been marked with vacillation, and has been calculated to 
excite deep suspicion and long and loud complaint, both in 
and out of New England ; that it has been such as hitherto 
to elude detection, and escape anything like a trial on its real 
merits ; that one feature which has peculiarly marked it has 
been the mixture in his publications of truth and error, — just 
enough truth to make the error with which it is associated 
most deleterious and deadly to the souls of men. This has 

'U the course adopted by all false teachers in every age of 
hnrcb, as well before aa aVnce >^q comtk^^ CjhsvijL Nor 
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IS it strange ; for no error could succeed, if it shoiild be pre- 
sented naked and alone, unless in a system of the most open 
and abandoned infidelity, or in such lectures as are delivered 
in Tammany Hall, New York. What has our Lord told us 
respecting such teachers ? He said that they would come in 
sheep's clothing. And what is sheep's clothing, but an 
exhibition in part of such truths as none can gainsay or 
disprove, accompanied by an example of personal .conduct 
with which none can find fault ? We have had two indi- 
viduals in the West, — I refer to Barton W. Stone, and to 
Mr. Parker, of New Richmond, — who, while they were 

the most decided errorists of modern times, maintained for 

• 

thirty years morals of the most exemplary and unimpeachable 
description. They came in sheep's clothing. And what is 
Paul's description ? He says that with good words and feir 
speeches they should beguile the hearts of the simple. And, 
what is very extraordinary, men of this description have ever 
appeared to be entirely unconscious of their own inconsistent 
and reckless course. Of this there is not a more iinpresBive 
example than that of the brilliant and conspicuous Irving. 
When he had pushed his delusion even to the extreme of pro- 
fessing to speak with new tongues, and after he had been 
tried and condemned for his false and heretical opinions, he 
laid a paper- on the table of the Presbytery, declaring in the 
fullest terms his belief in the whole Confession of Faith. 
Errorists ever appear unconscious of their own character. 
And how can it be otherwise, when God himself has told us 
that it would be so? The sentiments of which I complain 
are not insulated and independent tenets. They form part 
of a system; and it is a system so connected, that if yott 
adopt one of its leading principles, and possess a logical mind, 
you will be obliged to follow that principle out^ until ^q». 
VOL. in. 35* 
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have adopted the whole. For example : aiqppQse joa adopt 
the doctrine of the natural ahility of fiJIen man to do wliat ii 
good, — his perfect capacity to comply follj inth the law and 
the Gospel of God, — and make faith and repentance the temi 
on which God will forgive sin, and save the sooL Yon then 
necessarily exclude the direct agency of the Holy Spirit upoo 
the heart in quickening those who are dead in sin. Yon then 
represent the Spirit, in the work of conversion, merely as 
being more capable of presenting truth to the mind than a 
man is. And this is the very illustration giyen in Bobb' 
treatise, entitled, ^^ Faith according to Common Sense.'' And 
as soon as you lay aside the agency of the Spirit in creating 
a new heart, you get at once upon the system of moral sua- 
sion. Then comes an indefinite atonement, through which 
God can forgive sin on condition of faith and repentance; 
which repentance and faith the sinner by his own strength is 
able to exercise, and which ho is persuaded to exercise because 
the Spirit of God is able to present truth in a more luminous 
manner than a human preacher can do it. Or, to use Boss' 
illustration, a boy cannot ^plit the log, not owing to any 
insufficiency in the wedgo or the maul, but beeaose he has 
not strength enough for the task ; but when a man comes 
along, and takes hold of them, the log is immediately riven 
asunder. This illustration, however, was a bad one on their 
part, because it implies passivity in regeneration, a pmnt 
which they deny. Well, as soon as you adopt the indefinite 
atonement, you cut up by the roots the federative representa- 
tion of the second Adam; and, when you havB done thisi 
consistency will oblige you to go back, and deny the ftdera* 
tive representation of the firat Adam ; and thus yon have got 
to the denial of original sin ; and you must say, with Dr. 
^^oecher, that '^ somehow, in conacfi^exvo^ o^ kdaaoa'a fiall^ aD 
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men sin voluntarily ; and that the first sin in every man could 
havebeen and ought to have been avoided." Again, take the 
other side of the proposition, and you run into the system of 
the Perfectionists. Man is able to keep the whole law. The 
Spirit so persuades him as to make him willing. And when 
he ia both able and willing, there can, of course, be no sin. 

Now, we say that this is '* another Gospel ; " that it is not 
the system o£ truth revealed in the Scriptures ; and I am 
here prepared to say,' as the apostle did, without the least 
bitterness of spirit, and with an earnest desire that God would 
be pleased to turn men from their darkness and delusion, that 
if any man preach another Gospel, let him be anathema. 
The apostoUc injunction must b« obeyed, — to mark those 
who cause contentions among Christiana, and to avoid them ; 
because, by good words and fair speeches, they beguile the 
hearts of the simple. 

Sir, this is zealously pushed forward. It has already 
created divisions and distractions throughout the Presbyterian 
Church. What was once the condition of all the Churches 
under the care of this Synod 7 They lived in peace. They 
acted as brethren. Meetings of the Synod and of the Presby- 
teries were anticipated as seasons of refreshing. We were all 
engaged, — not, indeed, to the extent we should have been, in 
laboring in the Lord's cause. We did, indeed, fall far short 
of our whole duty, but still we labored together with mutual 
affection, and our meetings were blessed. And I here say 
openly, and without fear of contradiction, that we enjoyed 
happy seasons of religious revival, until they were checked 
and interrupted by the introduction of this new system. 
But since this new divinity has entered our bounds, we have 
had nothing but distraction and disunion. Our revivals have 
been killed, and our once rejoicing Churches now sit itk «. 
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death-like silence. Yes, sir, they are like the nunrntafais of 

Gilboa, destitute of the dews of heaven ; they are like the 
bones in the valley of vision, dry, very dry. My brethren, 
you are called upon, as guardians of the purity of the 
Church, and watchmen upon her walls, to restore that peace 
and order which she once enjoyed, by putting a cheek to a 
system of doctrine which ought, like the idols of the heathen, 
to be cast with all speed to the moles and to the bats. 

And let me tell you now that with this system there can 
be no compromise. Things which are so atterly contradictory 
never can be made to coalesce. The old and the new divinity 
are now engaged in an arduous and desperate struggle. It is 
like the contest of fire and water. And they must continue 
to fight until the weaker shall die. And, though this is poetry, 
it is no fiction. Much will depend on you. The days of 
white-washing are gone by forever. That party which shall 
be victorious will maintain the seminary, and control its 
funds ; and that party which is not sustained must go out ; 
for ire cannot live together. The Confession of Faith must 
go down, or the new theology must be put out of doors. 
Your decision, it is true, will not be final. But, if it shall he 
made in conformity with the standards of our Church, what 
you bind on earth will be bound in heaven ; and, even though 
it should be annulled by men, will, nevertheless, in the mul 
bo recognized by the broad seal of the great Master. 

The simple question which each of you is bound to put to 
his own conscience, under each separate charge, in this trial, 
is simply this : Has this charge been sustained by evidence f 
and, unless I am greatly deceived indeed, your reply must 
be in the affirmative. And, if it is, will you acquit this maul 

'1 you tell him to do so no more? and will you there let 
1 7 Be reminded, I piay 30x1^ oi \!k>s^ <su&ra ^ 
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and DufBeld. There a white-washing conmiittee was ap- 
pointed, who white- washed both parties. In the latter case, 
the charges were sustained, and the man proved guilty ; he 
was gently advised to offend no more. And, what followed 1 
— Peace? Order? — No ; deeper and deeper animosities, and 
wider and wider divisions, were the natural consequences; 
and must continue to be the consequences, until the decisions 
of church-courts are made so clear with respect to the inflic- 
tion of censure that they will effectually guard against the 
inroads of heresy, that they shall strike terror into the breast 
of every heresiarch, and shall rescue every inexperienced 
novice from his facilis descensus Averni, — the easy road to 
perdition. 

I have taxed my ingenuity to discover what defence could 
possibly be set up by the accused ; and I confess myself 
utterly unable so much as to conjecture. This may be owing 
to my want of imagination, and of ingenuity; and Dr. 
Beecher will very probably show something that was far 
beyond my powers of imagination to anticipate ; and when 
his powerful intellect shall have demonstrated that white is 
black, that two and two do not make four, then, and not till 
then, may he expect an acquittal. 



Friday afternoon. 
Dr. Beecher said that before commencing his defence he 
wished to adduce some additional testimony in reference to 
the question how much of his capital in character he had 
lost before he left New England ; and he adduced it in order 
to meet the anonymous and personal letters which had been 
read by Dr. Wilson, as published by Mr. Rand, the Edward- 
ean, and others. 
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Dr. Wilson said lie had no objection, so fiir as it 
testimony ; but, at present, Dr. Beecher himself stood on 
pi<lcj and Mr. lland on the other, as to the question of '. 
]iceclier's capital in reputation. He presumed the Pres 
tcry was competent to decide between them. 

PiiOFESSOR Stowe wa5 thereupon sworn, and testified 
follows : 

According to the best of my knowledge, Dr. Beech 
r(»f)utjition and influence in New England were never 
^roat, nor did he ever enjoy so extensively the confidence 
the religious community, as at the time when he received j 
acc('pt<?d the invitation to come to Cincinnati. 

To the best of my knowledge, he had then but three O] 
and doclnrcHl assailants of public character : 

1. Thomas WHiittemore, editor of the UniversOi 
Tntfnpct ; a paper uniformly marked with the worst fe 
urcs of the most ferocious kind of Universalism. 

2. Moses Thatcher, editor of the Neia England Ti 
firntph ; a paper devoted to the most ultra kind of Hopki 
ianlsni, which makes God the direct efficient cause of ovi 
Hinl'nl thought, emotion, word and deed of every sinful cr 
tun» ill iIk; iiniv(»rse; and to the most ultra kind of indepei 
riKry in church gc^vernnient, which he carried to such 
extreme diat tlie Ilopkinsians themselves, with Dr. Emmi 
at their head, made a public disclaimer and condemnation 
his views and proceedings in matters of church discipli 
Mr. Thatcher had had difficulties in his own church, wh 
were ilividiMl agjiinst him in a council of which Dr. Bccci 
was a prondnent meml>er. 

X Asa lland, editor of the Volufiteerj and aft erw anh i 
PWtf Observer. I was ioT xoaxiv ^cm^ ^KAsoanisfitni -^ 
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lying fitted for college in the parish of which he 
and boarding next door to him ; and afterwards 
r about a year, the same ofSce-room with him 
an editor. He is a man of great industry, 
and other valuable traits of character; but, 
liar habits of thought, tind feehng, and action, 
do justice to such a man as Dr. Beccher. He 
to Dr. Beecher's theology, being himself an 
le taste and exercise scheme of Dr. Burton. He 
Jeecher's mode of preaching, being strenuously 
;ious excitement and strong appeals to the feel- 
he had given decided proof many years before, 
Dbation of Dr. Payson's mode of preaching, in 
rhood he was settled, and whose sister he had 
ides, Dr. Beecher was uniformly successful in 
mstantly rising in influence, while Mr. Rand 
ULfiuccessful, and his influence was continually 
hose acquainted with the circumstances will 
nd's statetaent and innuendoes with great abate- 
n any distrust of his moral integrity, but from 
r the mediiim through which facts would pre- 
i to his mind. To t^ best of my knowledge, 
ind complaints alluded to in Mr. Rand's letter 
were confined to a very small number of per- 
ot by any means extend to the great body of 
the old-school party in New England, or the 
and leading men in that party. Of the men 
one stands higher than Dr. Woods, of An- 
in his house part of the time while I was at 
from that time to this he has always treated 
Indness, affection, and confidence q£ ^ ^^^^iodst.^ 
/n^ bvedf and trusted, and cQx\^\iX\^ \^\£k ^a 
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sncli. While deliberating whether I should come to Lnw 
Seminary, Dr. Woods fireqnently, and ?rith the deep ftefing 
characteristic of him, expressed to me his ajSectionate oob- 
fidence in Dr. Beechcr, and his earnest wish for the wauBom 
of the seminary. The same feelings were expressed to mB 
by Dr. Woods, and the same kind wishes reiterated, wheal 
visited him at his house in September last. 

Dr. Tyler is well known to the public as the chief antago- 
nist of the New Haven theology. He stands to me in tbe 
relation of a father and confidential friend. I have be^ for 
years a member of his family, and his children are my hrotk* 
ers and sisters. When I was deliberating about comiE^ ^ 
Lane Seminary, Dr. Tyler expressed the same feeliiigs wi* 
Dr. Woods, and, perhaps, with still greater distinctness. Ba 
has frequently said to me, in conversation, " I alwajs loTed 
Dr. Beecher, and have entire confidence in him," or words to 
that effect. It is my full conviction that the feelings of Dr. 
Woods and Dr. Tyler towards Dr. Beeeher are the feelingi 
of the great body of the religious community in New Eng- 
land, even among the strong opponents of what is called new 
divinity men and measures. The Congregational ministers 
of Maine and New Hampshire, particularly, are almost 
entirely of this class, and I never saw one that did not lore 
and confide in Dr. Beecher ; and I am personally acquainted, 
I think, with a majority of the ministers, in both those states. 
The pamphlet by an Edwardean, I am sure, does not express 
the feeling of even the old-school party in New England. I 
never heard Dr. Woods or Dr. Tyler say a word in favor of 
it. This pamphlet was strongly disapproved by men of all 
parties ; and the author, as far as I know, has, to this daji 
'ever dared to avow himself: and, from my oonnectioD with 

HMra of Now Havon ibfiolog^f) 1 ^icasIiL 1 ikmld \msn 
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known it, if he had. It was everywhere regarded in New 
England a^ a great and heroic sacrifice, on the part of Dr. 
Beecher, to give up the advantages of the reputation and 
public influence he had then acquired, and to go to a distant 
field, where he must gain reputation anew, and work his way 
like a young man. 

Rev. F. Y. Vail was then sworn, and his testimony is as 
follows : 

I have, during the last four years, visited the churches and 
ministers extensively in New York and the States of New 
England, in obtaining funds for the Lane Seminary. I have 
great confidence in stating that the association of Dr. Beech- 
er's name with this institution was one of the most important 
means of securing the funds requisite for its endowment ; and 
that both ministers and churches, wherever I have visited, 
have, with scarcely an exception, manifested the most un- 
shaken confidence in Dr. Beecher. The general impression 
seemed to pervade the Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches with which I have had intercourse, that the removal 
of no other man would be so great a blessing to this important 
section of our country as that of Dr. Beecher ; and it was 
with much regret that they were called to give up his 
important and valuable services in New England. 

Rev. Artemas Bullard was next sworn, and testified as 
follows : 

For nearly five years I was agent of the Massachusetts 
Sabbath School Union, before Dr. Beecher was called to the 
West, and for several years a member of Dr. Beecher's 
church in Boston. I have visited nearly every Orthodox 
Congregational minister in Massachusetts^ &iA ^ ^^^\» \Rst' 

YOL. III. 16 
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tion of all in the New Enghwl States. Among all these I 
know the repatatkm oi Dr. Beecher had been unifinrmly riaiiig 
till he left. There was no minister in New England so imi- 
formly dreaded and hated by Unitarians and TJniyersalists as 
Dr. Beecher. I was in the chnrdi-meetiiig when the ques- 
tion was discussed whether Dr. Beecher should be dismissed 
to come here. The main reason urged why he should not 
come, by members of the Church, was, that he bever had so 
much influence in the ordiodox community as then. 

Dr. Wilson. — What is the standard of orthodoxy among 
the clergymen you denominate orthodox? 

Answer. — Those are denominated orthodox, in New Eng- 
land, who are opposed to Unitarian sentiments. 

Dr. Wilson. — Hayc they any written or published creed, 
which forms a bond of union among them, as our system of 
doctrine ? 

Afis. — Nothing like the Confession of Faith of the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Dr. WiLSOX. — Is not every congregation, in respect to its 
articles of faith, independent, claiming the right of fimning its 
own creed and covenant ? 

A?is. — I believe they are. 

Dr. Wilson. — Was the creed and covenant of Dr. 
Bcccher's church similar to that which has been extracted 
from the sermon on " Faith once Delivered to the Saints "J 

Ans, — I never compared the two. 

Dr. Wilson. — In what estimation did the orthodox 
ministers of New England hold that sermon 1 

Afis, — I don't recollect ever hearing that mentioned as 
'listinot &om other sermons. 

'^r. Wilson. — Has Mr. Band, in his letter to Dr. 
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Beecher, misrepresented or misstated Dr. Beecher's oomiec- 
tions with Dr. Taylor and Mr. Finney ? 

Ans, — I don't know what was in that letter. 

Dr. Wilson. — Why did the Unitarians hate Dr. Beecher, 
when the Christian Examiner^ in a review of his sermon on 
''Faith once Delivered," &c., claimed the sentiments as their 
own? 

Ans, — They hated and dreaded him because they sup- 
posed that he was the most powerful and eflScient opponent of 
Unitarian sentiments. His labors in Boston were specially 
directed to counteract Unitarian sentiments. 

Dr. Wilson. — Do you not know it as a historical feet 
that Unitarians greatly rejoice at the progress of what is 
called new theology 7 

Ans, — They do not, if you mean that Dr. Beecher's doc- 
trines are new theology. 

Mr. Brainerd. — Are the orthodox ministers and churches 
of New England Calvinists 7 

Ans, — Yes, so fer as they follow any man. 

Dr. Bebcher. — In what estimation do ministers and 
churches hold the Assembly's Shorter Catechism 7 

Ans. — The orthodox churches, universally, consider it ihe 
best epitome of the doctrines of the Bible. The families are 
taught that Catechism as universally as they are in the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Dr. Wilson. — Do they teach the Shorter Catechism as it 
is mutilated and altered by the American Sabbath School 
Union, or as it exists in the standards of our Church? 

A71S, — I never knew any of the American Sabbath School 
Union Catechism in New England. 

Mr. BuLLARD confirmed the testimony of Prof. Stowe, 
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respecting Mr. Rand, and the editors of the T^elegraqAj 
Trumpet, and others. 

Prof. Stowe called up again. 

Dr. Wilson. — Has Mr. Rand, in his letter to Dr. 
Beecher, part of which has been read before this Presbytery, 
misrepresented or misstated Dr. Beecher's cooperation with 
Dr. Taylor and Mr. Finney in Boston? 

Ans, — I cannot give a simple affirmation or negation to 
the question ; but must say that the statements of the letter 
are unfair, inasmuch as they represent Dr. Beecher as 
entirely concurring in, and responsible for, all the sentiments 
and measures of Dr. Taylor and Mr. Finney j and the dis- 
claimer which he asserts of such intention does not at all 
correct the general impression which the letter always makes. 
[Read and approved.] 

Dr. Beecher now rose, and addressed the court in nearly 
the following terms : 

I have fallen very unexpectedly, at my time of life, on the 
necessity of getting testimony to support my theological and 
clerical character. But, since I am called to it, I may as well 
make thorough work; and I shall, therefore, request the 
clerk to read a letter addressed to me by the Rev. Dr. Greene, 
two years previous to my coming to this place. The letter is 
dated 31st March, 1828, and is as follows : 

Philadelphia, March 81, 182a 
Rev. and Dear Sir : This, Sir, will be handed you by two membert 
of the Fifth Presbyterian Church of this city, who have been delegated to 
oonsult you on the subject of a call to the pastoral charge of that Church. 
Xhey need no assistance from me in explaining their views, or in showing 
the importance of the situation to which they and the people thej xepie- 
MBt have invited you. My design, in writing this note, is to 8aj» that, 
^yi^gpremded at the meeting of Uiq oon|^fSi^\X<(sii «jLii\A!(dcLV3B5A«ia^ 
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Toted, I can and do assure you that the most perfect nnanimitj and 
apparent cordiality marked the whole proceeding. Public notice of the 
meeting had been fully given on the preceding Lord's day ; the assembly 
was large and solemn : and there was, neither a dissenting voice, nor, so 
far as I judge, a neutral individual, when the vote was taken. 

I have only to add, that if you shall find it to be your duty to become an 
inhabitant of this city, and a member of the Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
you shall, if I am spared to witness it, be received and treated in the most 
respectful manner, and with true fraternal affection. 

Your friend and brother in the Gospel of our precious Redeemer, 

AsHBEL Greene. 
Rev. Dr. Beecher. - \ 

Let it be remembered that this letter was written by Dr. 
Greene after he had commended, as Calvinistic, the sermon in 
which I advanced the doctrine of man's natural ability ; for 
which, in the opinion of my brother Wilson, I ought to be 
turned out of the Church, and, of course. Dr. Greene also. 

I will now request the clerk to read another letter addressed 
to me, about the same time, from the Rev. Dr. Miller., This 
is dated April 2, 1828, and is in the following words : 

Princeton, April 2, 1828, 
Rev. and Bear Brother : Before this letter reaches your hands, you will 
have been apprized that the church of which our friend Dr. Skinner was 
lately the pastor, has given you an unanimous call to become their minister. 
Some are disposed to smile at this measure, as a sort of desperate effort 
at retaliation, for robbing Philadelphia of Dr. Skinner. Others view it 
as a plan by no means hopeless. But all, so far as I know, in this region, 
would most cordially rejoice in the success of the application, and hail 
your arrival in Philadelphia as an event most devoutly to be wished by all 
the friends of Zion within the bounds of the Presbyterian Church. 

My dear brother, I beg, with all the earnestness that I am capable of 
feeling or uttering, that you will not either lightly consider or hastily 
reject this call. I do seriously believe that, however painful the step (of 
removal to Philadelphia) might be, both to the friends of religion in 
Massachusetts and to yourself, the residue of your days could not posavbl^ 
be disposed of (so &r as human yiews oan go) in a maimes ^o \Sl\x$:^ ^s^ssa- 
VOL, III, 16* 
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lated to unite the fHendB of Christ in the Soafh and Wart iridt ftwwMftt 
JBast, and to introduce a new era of harmony , love and eooperaUMf k 

the American churches. 

It is not only a matter of immense importance that the indinM 
church in Philadelphia which gives you this call shoiild be sappUed vift 
a pastor wise, pious, peaceful, prudent and acceptable, as ikr as r«— ''^^ 
to all parties ; but, if you will come in to that place, I am most deeply p«- 
suaded that you will have an opportunity of a meet happy and remiig 
influence all around you, to a degree which very few men in oar oooBbJ 
have ever had ; that you will be likely, humanly speaking, to bring togetkff 
feelings and efforts which are now widely separated ; and, in fact, of giray 
a new in^ulse to all those great plans which I know to be near yoor h«it 

By removing to Philadelphia, — unless I utterly miscalculate, yot 

would not be likely to subduct very essentially from yonr usefblnen ii 
Massachusetts. You might still, by means of writing and occasional iMit, 
continue to do there a large portion of what you now do ; while your infli- 
ence and usefulness in the Presbyterian Church, from New England to New 
Orleans, might, and probably would, be increased tenfold. I have no doitt 
that, by your acceptance of the station to which you are caUed, joar 
opportunity for doing good in the American churches would be dotAUd^ if 
not quadrupled, at a stroke. 

Say not that these things are matters of human calculation. Thcry are so ; 
and yet, I think, the book of Gk>d, and human experience, fhmish an abun- 
dant foundation for them to rest upon. The truth is, we want nothing, 
for the benefit of our eighteen hundred churches (next to the saootUyiig 
Spirit of God), so much as an individual in Philadelphia (our eoclesiaslieftl 
metropolis) who should be active, energetic, untiring, comprehensiTe in 
his plans, and firm and unmoved in his purposes and efforts. Will you not 
cast yourself on the Lord's strength and faithfulness, and come and help ni 
to unite all our force in one mighty effort, in the name of our heaTsn^ 
King, to promote his cause at home and abroad ? With the cordiality of a 
brother, and the freedom of an old friend, I conjure you, when such an 
open door is set before you, not to refuse to enter it As to your reception 
among us, I hope I need not say that it would be universally with glad 
hearts and open arms ! May the Lord direct and bless you ! SinoeK^ 
~^our friend and brother, Saxuxl MT>y 

have reason to believe that Dr. Miller, at the time he 
le this letter, had read dl mj i^x]\iiici^\as»A\m9(iilib V^ 
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9 and Dr. Greene ought to go out of the CShnroh 

other letter, of a somewhat later date ; and, now 

bolding up myself by certificates of character, I 

lis, too, may be read. It is from the BeT. Dr. 

1. 

ON here inquired whether this was the same letter 

teecher had produced at the last meeting of Prea- 

HER replied in the aiBrmative. 
)N then inquired of the Moderator whether Dr. 
not said at the time that the explanation which 
on) had made in respect to it was satisfactory. 
lER said that the explanation was satis&ctory 
pected the sermon on native depravity, and no 

N said he had no objection to the letter being 
he could make the same explanation again. 
ER replied that he would not make the same 
jecause he (Dr. Beecher) should make that 
:ception. The letter now to be read had been 
a committee of the Board of Trustees of Lane 
the church to which Dr. Beecher belonged, at 
IS invited to come here. It is dated on the 5th 
M, and is in the following terms : 

Cincinnati, Feb. 5, 1881. 
Church and. Congregation : 

niBEN AND FEtLOw-omzENS I As a committee of the 
leological Seminary, the undersigned are caUed upon to 
ehalf of that institution. [The letter proceeds to state 
rom B general view of the wanta ot \3aft '^ ^X.^ t^t ^^ ««Rn 
ury, Ao, It then prooeeda \\ 
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lUTing preKDted Om gecenl Tinr of Ifce dknaciar, ebdns aai 

pr^ftpectH, of our EemioaiT, permit ns, dear faveduai and frien^ to 
Kpef.'if)' a f«w particnlir reasons irhj I>r. Beeeher is OBlled, hj Vwiat 
PnjYJdezjcc', aud tlie great interests of tbe Chmvh, to this institution. 

1 . Tbc fftrongest coDvictions of many of our visest and b^ men, CMt 
and woit of tbe mount^iins, that the great interests of the Chuch, and 
0><iK$r;uil]y of the West, re^^uire Dr. Beeeher 's labors at the head of ou 
MC'iuinury. A large number of our ministerial and lay Inrethnn ban 
(iX]trttteiCf\ their deliberate conviction that the enterprise of boilding up a 
fj^vtmi central theological institution at Cincinnati, — soon to become .the 
groit Andovcr or Princeton of the West, and to give character to hnndndi 
and IbouHuudH of ministers Tchioh may issue firom it, — is one of the moit 
SiitjHirtunt and resjxinsible in which the Church is ever called to engt^; 
and lliat no man in our country, in many important respects, is so mil 
fltt4*<l to give chaructcr, energy and success, to such an institotion, as Dr. 
Duiwlier. Never has the presentation of a similar subject excited mon 
dutip and lively interest, and called forth a more general m»h ooidiil 
aj)pri)baiion iiiiiong the friends of religion at the East and the West, thia 
]iy iliu tinnoiiricoiucut of Dr. Beecher's appointment as our president and 
lh(<«)l(>fi;icfil profoiMor, and the consequent prospect of oar securing ^«»fl^ 
fiindH for ilio endowment of the institution. This voioe of public opinioni 
and of the ininiHtera of the Church of Christ, wo think is to be rcgaidei 
M IK) uniinportiint indication of the will of Providence in this matter. 

'J. Dr. lh!uuhur*H well-known standing and well-known reputation at the 
Wt«Ht, iM well as the East, will make his labors of incalculable impoit- 
anntt to our Hominary. * * * Nor is it a consideration of •w»*n 
iiiilHirtiiiice, that Dr. IUM>cher*s habits of rigorous exercise and labor would 
(uoi't a moHt poworfiil i)ractical influence in giving increased reputation 
antl iHipuIarity among the community generally. 

i\. * * * The Churoh is now, doubtless, entering into the most «Ttt^ 

l\il jioriod of her most glorious enterprise, in speedily sending the Gospel ti 

ovory creature, and subjugating the world to the Prhice of Peace. To 

aucoiiiprmh this great work, wo want, indeed, hundreds and thousands of 

additional laborers ; but wo need, more especially, in the character of thoM 

who come forth, to see men of higher and holier enterprise th frn most of lU 

who have ontorcd the ministry. Do wo not need, and must we not liaTe» 

' he millonnium is ever to come, men of evangelical and deep-toned ]nc^; 

"ed into the spirit of revivals, — possessing clear and disoriminating 

^Tine truth, — deepiung the com^xoimavn^ «^vdi o( 
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dence, — fearless and firm in their attacks upon the strong-holds of infidel- 
ity and the devil ; men who should be fiilly up to, or rather &r in advance 
of, the spirit of the age, ia Christian enterprise and action, and men whose 
whole souls are absorbed in the great work of converting the world ? And 
how, dear brethren and friends, can we so effectually rear up such men, as 
by putting them under the instruction of one whose spirit shall become 
theirs, and who, without invidious comparisons, has no superior, in the 
characteristics now mentioned, in this or any other portion of Christen- 
dom ? 

When we reflect how much has been accomplished, and is now doing, for 
the salvation of our country and the world, by one such spirit as Beecher, 
we feel that the Church will be deprived of his most important services and 
influence, unless he is permitted to impress the important lineaments of 
his character upon the rising ministers of the West. 

4. The influence which Dr. Beecher would bo able to exert in our city 
and the surrounding country, as a preacher, renders his labors at this 
point peculiarly important and desirable. It is well known that Cincinnati 
now contains about thirty thousand inhabitants, &c. ♦ ♦ ♦ While train- 
ing up young men for the ministry where their influence on the city]will be 
powerfully felt, the contiguity of our seminary to the city will enable the 
doctor to preach the Gospel to the population as extensively and power- 
fully, and, we doubt not, as successfully, as at any former period of his 
ministry. Who, then, would not rejoice to see Br. Beecher double his 
influence and usefulness, by giving character and prominence to a great 
theological seminary, while powerfully wielding at the same time the 
sword of truth against the augmenting powers of darkness in our city and 
surrounding country ? 

6. The deep and general interest which would be awakened at the East, 
in behalf of the West, by the removal of Dr. Beecher to our seminary, con- 
stitutes, in our estimation, an urgent reason for his acceptance of our call. 
We all thank God and take courage, in view of the interest which has been 
excited, and the effort made at the East in behalf of the West within the 
last few years. ♦ ♦ &o. What, then, do we ask, can be done now for 
the West, &c. ? We answer, let hundreds and thousands of pious and intel- 
ligent &milies firom the East, with the spirit of missionaries, scatter them- 
selves over all the towns and villages of our great valley, without delay. 
• ♦ ♦ Do you ask how the interest, necessary to bring them on the 
ground, can be excited? We reply, let it be known that Dr. Beecher 
is really going into this field of labor himself ; that, in entering u\jci\L ^^ 
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work, he is willing to lead the way ; and, as he passes oyer the Alleghames, 
let him pass through the old states, and beat up for volunteers in this tmlj 
Christian crusade against the infidels. And, when the East feels sufBoient 
interest in the salvation of the West to send to her aid, not merely a few of 
the young and inexperienced subalterns, but some of her most distin- 
guished generals, it will be felt that the warfare in which we are engaged 
is one which must soon give liberty and happiness, or despotism and ruin, 
to our country ; nor will men nor resources be wanting to achieve a speedy 
and triumphant victory. 

The last reason we shall mention for Dr. Beecher's connection with our 
institution is, that the security of the funds pledged on this condition, and 
the consequent existence and prosperity of the seminary, depend upon it. 
♦ * * The professorships, amounting, in all, to fifty thousand dollars, 
are nearly secured, on condition that Dr. Beecher becomes our professor, 
and that we at the West raise from ten thousand to twenty thousand dol- 
lars more for buildings, &c. These funds, thus liberally offered to us, are 
to be given on account of the special confidence which the donors place in 
Dr. Beecher, to preside over and give character and success to our semi- 
nary, &c. By a Committee of the Board : 

J. L. Wilson, ( Signed by me, at 
J. Gallaher, < their request, 
F. Y. Vail, ( F. Y. Vail. • 

It is proper I should state that Dr Wilson declared that he 
had not seen my sermon on the Native Character of Man at 
the time this letter was written ; but he certainly had a full 
knowledge of my sentiments on the subject of natural ability 
so long before as the year 1817, when he had a conversation 
with me on that subject. 

Dr, Beecher, having no further testimony to adduce, now 
entered upon his defence, and spoke substantially as follows : 

I have two causes of embarrassment in entering upon this 
subject. I know that I am liable to be regarded as a stranger, 
thrust in upon the qiiiet and comfort of a venerable patriarch, 
who had borne the iieat and burden of the day ; and vexing 
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I goal by obtruding upon him mj own novel 

heresies. And, in the second place, I am also 

may be said that ever since I came here there 

hing but quarrelling in the "churches of the 

lat so it will be all the time I stay here." To 

Mr is, that as to my being an intruder, this good 

If called me to come here, and in so doing acted, 

;, in obedience to God's high command ; and, in 

what I understood to be the manifested will of 

ae. I am not an intruder. I left all that man 

in respectful estimation and the sympathies of 

1 came to this place, expecting the warm bosom 

ng arms of this, my venerable brother. All I 

lat my reception was not such as I had antici- 

et exceedingly that I am compelled by a sense 

)T to the manner in which I was received and 

. And here let me say, that if this matter had 

elf alone, as a private individual, no mortal 

'e heard a word upon the subject from my lips. 

my own. My character and influence belong 

if I have not done evil, I have no right to per- 

suspected. And, if my brother, with ever so 

, has done me wrong, if he has broken the arm 

as a man associated with an important public 

with the Christian cause generally, it is due 

ind to the responsible station I occupy, that I 

r to save myself, although the mode is most 

is I fear it will prove to him. I would thank 

5ad a few extracts from the paper ealled the 

ligious periodical published in this city. The 

icribed with the initiala J. L. "Sff, 

Jtf oocorring in torDing \o \!i[i^ ^'stedste^^^* 
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JBeacfaer traired hk call fbr llie nmSog wt Aam^ ^d. fb\ 
oeeded idih lhe body of his deEanoe.] 

If Dr. Wilson, afiber haymg znTited me tDsetiSe iattoftfi 
became possessed of informatian wbidi led liim Id Ixfine A^ 
I ought DOt to accept the call -which had been pot irt» aj 
bands. Christiaii coortesj and sinoentj required cf Mb Aat 
beshonld inform me of such change in his ojiinion, and ftai^f 
aTOW the intended change of his course in regazd to xne. I 
be had done so, I would hare gone to him and wept vpB !■ 
bosom, in view of such openness and integrity. But be BMr 
did it When he oj^posed mj admission into the Presbjlo^ 
I expressed mj confidence that I could explain mj riews wi 
doctrinal opinions satisfactorily to him : and we bad an inteF- 
locutory meeting of Presbytery for that purpose. But it ii 
not result as I had expected. After that, I told Dr. Wibfla 
repeatedly that he misunderstood my views in respect to 
original sin. For I perfectly well knew that I held OfunionB 
on that subject which he thought I ctid not hold ; and, on Ab 
contrary, that I did not hold certain other opinions which I10 
thought I did hold. And I asked him whether it would not 
be better for us mutually to explain, and endeavor to come to 
a satisfactory understanding, than at our time of life to agitata 
the community with controversy, and run'the risk of breaking 
up tlie peace of the Church. Dr. Wilson replied, that wben 
men had reached our period of life their opinions were anfli- 
ciently known ; and he has never permitted me to enjcj Iba 
opportunity of one word of explanation, from that time to tUi. 
Now, I freely admit that he had a perfect right to change his 
opinion in regard to mo, and the expediency of my aettlemeat 
hero. But ho had not a right, in utter recklesaneBB of my 
"^nal feelings, and the impairing of my ministerial naefiil- 
drag mo before the p\x\)\iO) a^t tbcj >an^ ^ \&^^AhlI 
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)d and the Church so many years, and most soon 
my account. It was wrong, very wrong, in my 
IT me up after this sort. 

les charged upon me are not recent I am not 

)8tasy from opinions once received and pn^sssed, 

ion in the introduction of notions till now unheard 

trines I maintain existed in the Presbyterian 

e I was bom. I was ordained, on examination, 

sssion of that same faith for holding and pub- 

I am now to be tried as a heretic. In the 

lich ordained me there were men of the old and 

len called the new divinity (though it was thirty- 

, and the vote for my ordination was unanimous ; 

X)rdingly ordained by the Presbytery of Long 

not say that I subscribed the Gonfesssion of 

ime, under the declaration that it contained the 

le truth, and nothing but the truth. I was not 

at time to say so. I had not then studied it 

ad I been enough charged with heresy, to give 

7 investigation of its meaning. I signed it, afl 

ters in the Church sign it, as containing, '' the 

{trine taught in the holy Scriptures;" and I 

ncerely. 

8S on which I am accused are not matters of 
ical speculation ; but they are truths of which 
ary to make a constant use in the performance 
1 and ministerial duties; and which, of afi 
found most efficacious in producing convictioii 
conversion of souls to God. It harf no doubt 
• to guard against the perversion of these doc- 
in regard to all other doctrm^-. fcpc^w^^Botw^ 
roBBel be not dean, ^Idu&Wv^ ^^ja \«« \Bto^ 

n 
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will torn to yinegar." Bat nunisters, surely, aro not 
ible for all that perversion of the truth they preach of wUbji 
others are often guilty. I do not regard myself as stanffiBg 
here as an insulated individual suspected of heresy. I do 
not believe I am suspected of heresy, or ever have beeo, to 
any considerable extent. I do not feel as if I stood here 
alone, to be sifted and scrutinized, to see whether I am irortfaj 
of a .gt»nding in the Church, or ought to be exoommmiicated 
as *% heretic. I am one of many who believe the same doc- 
trines that I do. And if any man shall be enabled" to make the 
truths of the Gospel tell with greater effect on the hearts tod 
consciences of sinners than I have made them tell, I will bka 
God for it. No man shall be envied by me because hif 
ministry has been more successful than my own. My hearty 
I trust, will ever be a stranger to any such feelings* 

The charges against me are heresy, slander, and hypocrisj; 
but they all turn on the charge of heresy. For, if the doctrioei 
I teach are according tQ the Word of God and the Confiaauon 
of Faith, then I am neither a slanderer nor a hypocrite. It 
is said that I have professed to agree with the standards of 
our Church, and yet know that profession to be &l80 ; whik 
I, on the contrary, say that I do concur with those standards 
as I understand them. If I have mistaken their meaning, still 
the charge is not sustained. Ah ! Sir, there must be some 
eye which can look in here [laying his hand on his bosom], or 
there must be some clear evidence outside, before it may be 
said that I have told a lie. I said that I believed, on farther 
inquiry, and I believe it now, that on the points involved in 
this controversy our Confession of Faith contains the tmthi 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. If I was goilfcf 
of hypocrisy in making that declaration before the Synodi I 
tnr ivpeat the offenoe. 1 ma-j &u3l ^raX ^thsa^fi^wiittb Y^fali 
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iken his meaning; and, if I do, I will say so. 

lest in m J past and present declarations, 
of my alleged heresy respect, 

foundation of moral obligation ; or the natural 

n as a free agent, and subject of moral gOTem- 

r the Gospel. 

Qoral inability of man, as a sinner entirely de- 
anything which includes evangelical obedience 
irdon and eternal life; as consisting entirely in his 
ate, voluntary aversion from God and the Gkwpel. 
rigin of this moral impotency ; or the relation 
n and his posterity, and the effecton them of 

ropcrties of all personal sin as voluntary. 

Bcient and instrumental cause, and the conse- 

eneration. 

lature of Christian character as complex or 

)ly, then, to these several charges of doctrinal 
t what I have believed, and have taught on 
rough all my public ministry, is neither heresy 
is in accordance with the Word of God and the 
?aith. 

cply is, that if in any respect they differ from 
lecided to be the true exposition of the Gonfes- 
hey include nothing at variance with the funda- 
of the system of doctrine it contains ; and are 
haracterized the members of the Presbyterian 
the beginning, and have been recognized in 
s not inconsistent with subscription to the Con- 
honest and honorable Btaii4\T\?,m <!ftfe ^Swos^Sa.* 
eeed, it will be neceeeary lo Ba^^ ^^oA. iiR*sQ^ 
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creeds, and subscription to creeds, and the rigbts of prini 

interpretation and free inquiry. 

1. And, first, they are not a substitute for the BiUe, bifct 
concise epitome of ^hat is believed to be the meaning of Ae 
Bible. 

2. They originate from the discrepandes of human opinioB, 
and the necessity of united views within certain limits, k 
order to complacency, confidence and practical ooopentioL 
Generally they do not aim at a verbal and exact and uniyenJ 
agreement ; but so far as affords evidence of Christian ohmo- 
ter, and lays a foundation for united action. The attempt cf 
universal and exact conformity must split the Ghnrch up iato 
small and consequently feeble and impotent departments, nai 
of course weaken her associated power and moral influenea 

Whatever differences of opinion do not destroy the onitj of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace, and are consistent with M- 
lowship and cooperation, may be tolerated ; and hence yoa fisd 
that in proportion as you insist upon specific accuracy yoa 
render your denomination small and insignificant, in eom- 
parison with the numbers and the wealth, and the amoont of 
influence and moral power in society, which it ought to em- 
brace ; and thus prevent that momentum for good whidi the 
collected body ought to exert. The true policy, and that whidi 
has been pursued, is to push the requirement of oonformity 
only so far as will enable the masses of men combined nnder 
the same profession of truth to be large and weighty, to havo 
power and effect in giving a healthy tone to public sentimeBt, 
and carry forward the great designs which the Gkxipel im 
intended to accomplish in the world. 

8. Churches of every name are voluntary assooiationB, and, 

f^n the principles of civil and religious liberty, have a r^^ 

g^rae in rcspoct to the dodiVnid ^oA dSffiBi^^cma Vi 
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tiiej will promote their own edification. The exclusion is no 
encroachment on the rights of others. Those who difier from 
me in sentiment have no right to be judges of my liberty, or 
to encroach oa my comfort, edification or useful action ; but 
may seek their own edification with others who agree with 
them in their own way. This is the origin of different de* 
nominations, and indispensable in order to practical and 
efficient action. 

4. The exposition of our Confession of Faith appertains, of 
necessity, in the first instance, to those who subscribe it, and 
are bound by it. Each subscriber must, for himself, attadi 
some definite import to the terms, and all have an equal right 
to their own interpretation in the first instance, and no 
individual has any authority to decide, efficaciously, in respect 
to his brother, what is the plain and obvious sense ; but, in 
cases of difierence, attended with inconvenience, it is to be 
referred to the higher judicatories, and their decision settles 
the construction, — just as every man judges for himself of the 
laws, and of his own rights of property, until discrepant 
claims demand a reference to the courts for an authoritative 
exposition of the law. The decision of the highest judicatory 
is the meaning of the Bible according to the intent of those 
who agree to walk together. I certainly have no right, in 
the exercise of my philosophy, or biblical exposition, or free 
inquiry, to set it aside. If I change my opinions so as to 
interfere with the bond of union, it is my right to leave the 
Church ; but I have no right by my liberty to make inroads 
on the peace and edification of others. 

In respect to the right of private interpretation, in the first 
ifistance, I presume I must have misunderstood my brother 
Wilson when he says the Confession is not to be explained- 
That is popery. The papists have no xiabt o? ^ftvx^Hfe "S^^^ 

VOL. ui, 17* 
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meni They must believe as the Pope and council beliefii^ 
and may believe no otherwise. They are forbidden to exer* 
dse their own understanding, and must receive words and 
doctrines in the sense prescribed and prepared for them. I 
cannot suppose my brother so holds; but that when he sub- 
scribes the Confession, he subscribes to what, at the time, he 
understands to be its meaning. Who else is to judge for him 1 
Is the Pope to be called in? Is he to ask a General Council 
what the Confession means 7 Does he not look at it with his 
own eyes, and interpret it with his own understanding ? But, 
88 I understand my brother, he insists that there is to be no 
explanation, but that every expression of doctrinal sentiment 
IS to be placed side by side with the Confession, and measured 
by it : just as you would put two tables side by side, to see if 
they are of the same size. Tou are to try the sermon and 
the Confession by the ear, and see if they sound alike. If 
they do not, the sermon is heretical, and the author a heretic. 
Can this be his meaning ? 

It is admitted that the Church is a voluntary association. 
None are obliged to join it. But, under affinity of views and 
sentiments, a number of individuals come together to form 
themselves into one body. How are they to find out what opin- 
ions tiiey do hold 7 It must be by giving an account of what 
each man understands to be religious truth revealed from Grod. 
If they have no standard, they proceed to form one ; or, if 
one has been formed, they look over it together to see whether 
they agree with it, and if they do so agree, they make Ais 
Standard the symbol of their faith, and thus become affliated 
with other churches holding the same opinions. I admit that 
when they have thus examined, explained, and assented to a 
common standard, they are bound by it ; and if any one alten 
his opinion afterwards to such an extent that the community 
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beeomes dissatisfied, — to stich an extent as to break the bond 
of union, and be unable any longer to walk with his brethren, 
— he must withdraw ; or, if he refuses to withdraw, he must 
be put out. In joining the Presbyterian Church, each indi- 
vidual member — unless he comes in as an ignoramus, with- 
out knowing what he professes — does explain her standards 
for himself. He must do it, and he has a righl to do it, 
unless his joining the Church means nothing and professes 
nothing. K it does mean anything, it must mean to him what 
he understands it to mean ; and of this he must, in the first 
instance, be himself the judge. This is the sixth time I have 
endeavored to explain my meaning on this subject; and I 
have been constantly told that I am teaching Independency. 
I deny that it is Independency, and insist that it is Presby- 
terianism and common sense. I say that each minister and 
each member has as good a right to his own exposition of the 
common standard as another has ; and so I told my brother 
Wilson. I have as good a right to call you a heretic, because 
your exposition of the Confession does not agree with my view 
of it, as you have to call me a heretic, because my understand- 
ing of the Confession does not agree with yours. You say that 
I am a heretic according to the plia>in and obvious meaning of 
our standards. But your '^ plain and obvious meaning" is 
not my "plain and obvious meaning;" and who is to be 
umpire between us? The constitution has provided one. 
My brother Wilson and I must go to the Presbytery. I have 
no right to traduce my brother, and call him a heretic, on the 
authority of my private personal interpretation of an instru- 
ment we both profess to embrace; nor has he any right, 
befi>re I have been heard and judged by competent authority, 
to vilify my character, to attack my good name, to drag me 
into the public prints, &nd to use his kik%^\a&i^^sJDM^ vo^ 
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broadly-extended inflnenoe to bring op a fiig of 
around me. For, what is the character of a minister of Ji 
Christ? It is like the character of a female, liable to b 
tainted and ruined by the breath of slander. What is mon 
natural to mankind than suspicion? How ready men are to 
entertain an uncharitable suggestion, or an evil report cone 
from what 'source it may ! But, when suggestions not oolj 
but direct assertions, proceed not from an ofaecnre or aiv- 
pected source, but come from years and experience, and hkh 
standing and wide-spread influence, what stranger can cone 
and hope to stand before it? In the form of responaibb 
accusation it might be met ; but who can stand befiMre Ae 

force of SLANDER ? 

Sir, I made no statements about a loss of reputation * I 
simply told the truth in respect to what lihis my brodier has 
done, and the manner in which he treated me, after havinff 
first invited me into a strange place. I came here on ha 
invitation, an entire stranger : and, instead of receiving mo 
into the open arms of brotherly affection ; instead of wekom- 
ing and sustaining and strengthening me, as a fellow-Iabonr 
in a common cause ; instead of conciliating the publio oon- 
fidence ; instead of soothing, and comforting, and seeking to 
encourage and warm my heart, in a great and arduooi 
undertaking, in an untried field, — he did what in him lay to 
weaken my hands, to discourage my heart, and to multiply s 
thousand-fold those difficulties which were inseparable fitxn 
my situation, and thus to thwart every good and holy end for 
which I believed that God had called me into this Westeni 
world. He had a perfect right, as I have freely admitted, on 
9w evidence, to change the good opinion he bad at fint 
rtuned of me ; but, then, he should have oome to me ia 
Iedoh^ be should liave taken m& \^^ Vlku^ \»bu\^ 
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shofald have said to me : " My brother, I have changed my 
opinion in respect to your doctrinal views. I believe them to 
be essentially erroneous ; and I must, in the discharge of a 
good conscience," — do what? Go to the newspapers? 
assail you before the public? represent you as a heretic? cut 
up your influence ? tie your hands from doing good? No; 
I niust " bring you to the Presbytery. I must prefer charges 
against you, and I must have a decision in respect to the 
opinions you hold." Had he done this, — had my brother 
met me so, — I would have honored him, I would have wept 
upon his bosom for his brotherly frankness, blended with 
unblenching integrity. 

And now, as to what has been said about perpetual quar- 
rels in this Presbytery, I deny the fact. We have had no 
quarrels. There has not an unkind word passed between my 
brother Wilson and myself, nor have I any knowledge that 
he entertains towards me the least personal animosity; 
although I admit that when two walk so contrary to each 
other, they are in danger of it. Our differences are Ecclesi- 
astical only ; and I am always wounded when I hear it said 
that we have quarrelled. When I came here and perceived 
that ministerial disputation had got into the public papers, my 
whole influence was exerted to silence the paper controversy; 
and it was done. And, although there was much in the 
(^posing paper that was grievous to be borne; although 
advantage was taken of the prejudices which prevailed in the 
West against men coming from the Eastern part of the Union; 
and although strenuous efforts were employed to stir up that 
feeling, and direct it against myself and my ministry ; and 
although broad caricatures were given of the doctrines I held 
and openly taught, — I never wrote so much as a Une or a word 
ia r^y ; but) when I discovered thai the cha&ck^ ^ \sssA. 
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inevitably produced by these things was finding its way into 
my church, — when I saw the fire rapidly spreading, and lb 
to break out, and to embroil my brother's people and mine 
in open animosities, — my friends know that I prepared and 
preached two sermons on the obUgation of Christian meek- 
ness ; and they can testify that the effort was blessed of Godj 
and that there was a great calm. It was, to be sore, impos- 
sible but that some excitement should exist, when the minis- 
ters of the two churches stood in such an attitade towaid 
each other ; but from that time the amount was very small 
and inconsiderable ; and the rumor that we, in this city, wen 
together by the ears, contending and fighting and quarrelling 
was fitlse and unfounded. All who are present can bear me 
witness that no such spirit prevailed. The people were quiet, 
the ministers were personally courteous ; all was visible peaioo 
until the time came round for the Presbytery to assemble. 
But no sooner was it met, than the angels might weepi 
Brotherly confidence had fled. That sweet and firatennl 
harmony, which ever ought to mark the gatherings of 
Christ's ministerial servants, was gone. The breath of the 
Almighty was not upon us. The saints were not refreshed ; 
sinners were not converted. Our coming together was noi 
for the better, but always for the worse. But now I pray 
God that the result of this examination may be sach as to 
put an end forever to this state of things ; that it may iatm 
in reestablisl^ing our mutual confidence in each other's soand- 
ness and integrity ; or, if I am a heretic, that the fiust maj 
be proved, and I may go to my own place. 

But, to return to the question respecting the right of 

private interpretation. If two ministers do not agree la 

' Mr understanding of the Confession of Faith, let them Ml 

nd, and call haid[ niunie&)«ni3L\»\A v[A ^is^crax 
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but let them go before the Presbytery, and, if not satisfied 
there, let them go to the Synod ; and, if the sentence of the 
Synod cannot quiet the minds, let them carry up the question 
to the General Assembly, and then the man who is wrong, 
and perseveres in being wrong, must go out of the Church. 
We are not without a remedy. The constitution has provided 
for us a competent tribunal. The ministers who differ come 
before that tribunal on equal ground ; the cause is heard, 
and the question settled ; and he who will not submit to the 
sentence must leave the body. It is, as I said, just like the 
rights of property. Two men think that they own a certain 
portion of lands or goods, and both suppose that they have 
good and valid reasons for that opinion ; but, instead of revil- 
ing each, or coming to blows, they take their difference before 
the court, and each has a right to carry it up by appeal, till 
he reaches the tribunal of last resort ; and there the matter is 
settled. Now, I hope that on this subject I shall never be 
misunderstood again. I have done my best to make my 
meaning plain ; and, if I am still misunderstood, I must 
despair of ever being able to remove the misunderstanding. 
This is my sixth public effort to do so. If this does not 
succeed, I must give up the attempt. 

The question now at issue turns, then, upon an exposition 
of the Confession of Faith, not merely as a human formula, 
but as our admitted epitome of what the Bible teaches. I 
am charged with a fundamental departure from the true 
intent of the Confession. I claim that I understand and 
interpret it truly ; or that, if there be any variation, it effects 
only such points of difference as have in every form been 
decided to be consistent with edification and an honest sub- 
scription and an honorable standing in the Church. The 
Cioiiifbssion is not a mere human compoBlUoa. TVi<^ ^\;^\s^ksc^^ 
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indeed, is made by man; bat it 10 the BtMmnoit of nint Got 
has said, and is to ns who receive it as God's word. Dk. 
Wilson has said lihat we are bound to abide by it so far u it 
is consistent with God's Word; but we have settled that^ k 
receiving it as the symbol of our &ith. We profess that it ii 
in all its parts according to Grod's Word. What is its tne 
sense is, in case of dispute, to be settled by the courts above; 
but we have agreed to submit to it and be bound by it; and 
if we do not like the final decision of the supreme judicataij, 
no course is left but to go out of the Church. For — to a 
man remaining in its fellowship — I deny and repudiate tD 
right of private judgment, in opposition to the public deciaiflB 
of the whole Church. 

The whole of the argument on which I am now to enter ii 
an argument that has respect to the true exposition of our 
Confession of Faith. The argument will take a wide range; 
but it is all directed to that point. And I am sorry that the 
point on which the whole turns my brother Wilson did not 
attempt to explain. He assumed that there is but one mem- 
ing to the term ability. This I deny. I hold, on the oon- 
trary, that it has two meanings, as well in the Bible as in oar 
standards. lie admits only one. His labor, therefore, has 
been labor lost, as it respects me. He admits one sense of 
the term ; but, if our standards admit two, then he has got but 
one part of the truth ; while I contend that I have got both 
parts of it, and that therefore his argument &lls short of the 
case. It is not my purpose to declaim on a topic like thiSi 
I feel that the providence of God has brought both my broAer 
and myself into circumstances of the deepest respoii8ihiU|y. 
It is my hope that this trial will be made the oocasioii, in Hb 
hand, of dissipating mutual misapprehension, and of hring^ 

b htf own predoQStru.ikmito^i^auet'^^i^ 
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it HI a mare triumphant and unanswerable manner. I will 
not disguise the fact that I hope to conyince those who have 
hitherto thought with my brother. I will neither believe nor 
insinuate that the minds of this Presbytery are so biased 
that they cannot give an upright judgment. I do not think 
Dr. Wilson himself meant to convey such an idea. I do 
expect to convince every minister and every elder, and I am 
almost sure I shall do it. I rest not this confidence upon 
myself, but upon the cause I advocate. I cherish the hope, 
because I know what truth is, and what human nature is ; and 
I am perfectly sure that when the question comes to be fairly 
stated and distinctly understood, there is no man here who 
will say I am guilty of heresy. I will even go further than 
this, and say that I expect to convince my brother Wilson 
himself; and I have told him so. ! if he would but have 
given me a chance to do so two years ago ! How would our 
hands have been mutually strengthened, and how might the 
cause of truth and righteousness have been advanced by our . 
united efibrts ! I mourn to think how we have both suffered 
from the want of such an explanation. I grieve to reflect 
upon the pulling down, and the holding back, and all the want 
of cordial and brotherly cooperation. And I do trust that God 
has brought us to this point that all the misunderstanding 
may be cleared up, and all misrepresentation forever cease. 
I shall labor for this end as hard as ever I labored with a 
convicted sinner to bring him to the Lord my Master ; and I 
hope I shall succeed. 

I am very sensible that I have undertaken a great work, in 
attempting to convince my brother on this subject. And I am 
aware that it is incumbent on me to go to the business wit- 
tingly ; and I mean to. The task of expounding important 
dootrmal troth is not a light, extempore ^ffioat. ^x»iX> ^x^»sx- 
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tion is regulated bj fixed lairSy hwB as ftoed as dioie «U 
legalate the motioDS of ihe Bniyerse ; beoaoae tbey are finnU 
in truth, and in the nature of things* And wbat an ikm 
roles and principles? 

1. The first is that no writing or inatniment of any kU 
is to be expounded in contradiction to itselfi So that^ if then 
are two possible interpretations, that which harmoniios tb 
instrument with itself is to be received aa the true interprali- 
tion. For it is not to be presumed that a company of piM 
and sensible men, with full deliberation and under the Uf^ 
responsibility, will draw up a paper which contradicta itasK 
They may through infirmity do this, but no such preanmptioi 
is to be admitted, a priori, 

2. The instrument is to be explained according to thi 
known nature and attributes of the subject Thus, whn 
man is spoken of in terms borrowed fix>m the natural wnU, 
and these terms, literally received, would unply impoten^, 
we are not to carry over their physical meamng into the 
moral kingdom. When Gkxl says he will take away the heart 
of stone, if he was speaking of a mountain we might well 
understand that he meant' to remove the granite which wts 
in the midst of it. But when he applies this language to a 
moral being, to a firee agent, the language is not to be taken 
as literal, but as figurative ; and as meaning to take away a 
moral quality, namely, hatred to God and averaiitt to hia kv. 

8. The instrument is to be construed with TefereiiQa to 
controversies and import of terms which prevailed at the tiae 
it was written, and the meaning of theological tanlmOT m- 
ployed in them. 

Dr. Wilson has gone to Johnson's dictionaiy to find o«t As 
meaning of theological terms. But he ought to have raaMBh 
ared that there axo &w ^oiQ^iuttxvsiaiiY^^ 
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fhe meaning of either theological or of law terms. The 
t^hnioB of (me are as much oat of the ordinary road as those 
of the other. Physicians would not expect to ffind in an 
ordinary dictionary the definition of medical words ; and the 
same holds of every profession. They all have technics of 
their own, for which you go in vain to a general dictionary. 
I say you must go to the time when the instrument was 
written, and inquire what was then the import of the technical 
words and phrases employed in the instrument to be ex- 
pounded. So, if we would understand the Confession of Faith, 
we must find out in what sense the words *' guilt " and *' pun- 
ishment " were employed by the theologians of that day. For 
a right explication of those terms will go far towards settling 
the meaning of the whole Confession. Dr. Wilson cannot but 
know that language never stands still, because society never 
stands still. The meaning of a word at this day is not neces- 
sarily the same with the meaning of that word two hundred 
years ago ; and so every sound lawyer will tell you. They 
have to go back to the days of Judge Hale and Queen 
Elizabeth. It will not do to go to Webster's dictionary at 
this day, if we would rightly interpret ancient statutes ; no 
more will it do in respect to the Confession of Faith. 

4. It must be interpreted by a comparison with anterior 
and ootemporaneous creeds and authors : in a word, by the 
theological ttsus loquendi of the age ; because this is according 
to imalogy. The Reformers were all the same sort of men ; 
they were all, with some slight variation, placed in substantially 
the same circumstances, and it is wonderful to see how much 
alike the creeds adopted in different parts of Christendom were. 
Now, if the ancient meaning of terms be in any case different 
from the meaning of the same terms in our day, the ancient 
meaning eats its way. For oar creeds ^^ex^ Wti ^\ '^isai. 
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And that sense of terms, which was the analo^cal "">*"">g of 
those who had all around them the authors of cotemporaneoia 
oreeds, must be our guide in construction. 

5. The instrument must be interpreted according to the 
reigning philosophy of the day in which it was written; and 

6. According to the intuitive perceptions and the commoa 
sense and consciousness of all mankind. 

To illustrate the propriety of this rule, let me give u 
example. I know that there is a propensity to reject aB 
philosophy when we come to the subject of creeds ; and yet 
there is not a human being that does not necessarily empkj 
a philosophy of som6 sort in interpreting the Bible, and in 
interpreting levery creed founded upon it. The New Testa- 
ment cannot rightly be understood without a knowledge of die 
philosophy of the Gnostics. And, in like manner, a man most 
know what was the philosophy of the Armenian system, in 
order rightly to apprehend that portion of the creed whidi 
relates to that subject. I will only say, in respect to the 
intuitive perceptions of men as a rule of exposition, that it is 
God who made men, and that he made both their body and 
their mind; and the Bible, without entering on a syBtem 
of pathology, everywhere takes it for granted that God 
thoroughly understands human nature. And here I will 
observe incidentally, that it is a good way, and one of the bcsl 
ways, to study mental philosophy, to collect from the Bihla 
that which it assumes ; and this was the only way in whiofa I 
first studied it. In conclusion, I observe that to enter Qpoa 
the Confession of Faith, for the purpose of expositioOi withool 
these attendant kmps, is to insure misinterpretation and oon- 
tention and every evil work. 

I commence with the subject of Free Agency, or thi 
Natural Ability of Man, aa Wxe tQxaidASBtfsii ^1 ^MioaQfiMk. tod 
Diond gOFomment. 
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I begin with this first becattse, as Dr. Wilson has said, it is 
" the hinge of the whole controTersy." This is eminently true. 
It is the different theories of free agency and accountability 
which have, in all ages, agitated the Church. There is not a 
discussion about doctrine, at this time, in the Presbyterian 
Church, which does not originate in discrepant opinions 
respecting the created constitutional powers of man as a free 
agent, and the grounds of moral obligation and personal 
accountability. SetUe the philosophy of free agency, — what 
are the powers of a free agent, — how they are^ut together, 
and how they operate in personal accountable action, — and 
controversy among all the friends of Christ will cease. It 
has been often said that it never can be settled. I believe 
DO such thing. The perplexities of the schoolmen are passing 
away, aiid the symptoms of approximation to an enlightened 
and settled opinion among all evangelical denominations are 
beginning to appear. I have no discoveries to publish on this 
subject, — no favorite views of my own to propagate. It has 
been my great desire to finish my course and keep the &ith 
without any. The doctrines of free agency and natural 
ability, which I hold and advocate, have been the revealed 
doctrines of the Church from the beginning. They are not 
new divinity, nor new school ; and, though I am compelled 
to admit that there are some in the Church who, when they 
are correctly explained, do not hold them, the number, in my 
belief, is very small, who do not, when all misapprehension is 
removed, believe the doctrines just aa I believe them. They 
are also fundamental doctrines, which, if misinterpreted, will 
always environ the Calvinistic system with invincible prejudice 
and odium without, and fill it with fierce conflicts within. 
Bat, when correctly understood,^ they will pour the stream of 

VOL. HI. 18* / 
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truth, pure, and ftdl, and clear as erjEital, ibroiigh aSi Hie 

channels of the associated system. 

The doctrine claimed by the prosecutor as the true doctrine 
of the Confession and the Bible is, that to &llen man there 
remains no ability of any kind or degree to obey the (}ospd; 
that, though he is a free agent, it is a free agency which 
includes no ability of any kind to obey Gkxl ; and that none 
is nece ,ary to constitute perfect obligation to obey, and pw- 
fect accountability for disobedience ; — that the obligation to 
obey may be infinite, and the punishment for disobedience 
just and eternal, where the obedience claimed is a natural 
impossibility, as really as the creation of the world, or the 
raising of the dead. 

Dr. Wilson has made a distinct avowal diat &ee agency 
and moral obligation to obey law do not include any abiUty 
of any kind. 

Dr. Wilson. — I limited that avowal to man in his fidlen 
Utate. 

Dr. Beecher. — Yes, so I understood it. We are talking 
about man in his fallen state. Dr. Wilson, then, admits that 
it requires no ability of any sort, in fallen man, to make him 
an accountable agent, and a subject of God's moral govern- 
ment. 

Dr. Wilson. — With respect to fallen man, I do. 

Now, JMaust be admitted that in this avowal Dr. Wilson 
has the meri^^f magnanimous honesty. He is fairly out on 
a subject where\vith many a man for an opponent, I should 
have had to ferret Ijini Out. . There can, at least, be no doubt 
as to 3i?bfdHE)r. Wilsw does hold. If we are to go to Synod, 
this point will be cleai^ and when the report is published, no 
man can misunderstandVhis part of it. It is seldom that we 
meet a man who would beVilling to march right npi to sooh a 
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position, without winking or mystification. But Dr. Wilson 
has done it unflinchingly and thoroughly. Hq interprets the 
Confession of Faith and the Bible as teaching that God may 
and does command men to perform natural impossibilities, 
and justly punish them forever for not obeying, — though they 
could no more obey than they could create a world ! And he 
has riveted the matter by his mental philosophy of the will. 
Instead of supposing a mind with powers of agency, acting 
freely in view of motives, he supposes the will to be entirely 
dependent on the constitution and condition of body and mind, 
and external circumstances ; and controlled by these as abso- 
lutely as straws on the bosom of a river are controlled by the 
motions of the water. 

It is claimed, then, by the prosecutor^ that the Confession 
of Faith and the Bible teach that &llen man has no ability 
of any kind to obey God, and that none is necessary to 
perfect obligation and the just desert of eternal punishment. 

Now, my alleged heresy consists in believing and teaching 
that the constitutional powers of a free agent, including the 
possibility of their correct exercise in obedience, are necessary 
to moral obligation, and to reward and punishment, under the 
benevolent, wise, and just government of God. 

And I do hold and teach, that while to a just liability to 
all the consequences of the fall on our constitution and 
character, no ability of any kind on our part to prevent or 
avert the calamity existed, or was necessary, — the evil com- 
ing on his posterity, as the curse of his disobedience through 
our relation to him as our federal head,-^ yet, to a personal 
accountability to law and desert of punishment, ability of some 
kind or degree is certainly indispensable. Some possibility of 
obedience in adult man is indispensable to personal obligation, 
and a ja»t puniahroent fi>r transgression. laabilitj tA b^ 
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myolYed in the conseqaences, nataral and monl, of' the 
duct of those -who represent ns, is a law of human aoeie^, 
and probably a law of the social intelligent muverBe, — andi' 
as it existed and operated in the case of Adam and his pov- 
teritj, is doubtless a wise, benevolent, and just constitatioD. 
But, while a liability to suffer the eonsequences of another^! 
conduct, on the ground of a just constitution of thingBy 
demands no ability to avert the evil, accountability for per- 
sonal transgression does require some ability to refuse the 
evil and choose the good. There must exist the faculties and 
powers of a free agent, involving a possibility of right actifla 
Faculties that can do nothing, and powers that have bo lehr 
tion of a cause to its effect, — that i$, action, — are nQnentities; 
A free agency that cannot act at all, in any way, is no fiee 
agency ; and a free agency that has no power of a right 
action is, in that respect, no free agency. Th^re must be an 
agent qualified to act as he is requhred to act, — samething 
in his constitution which qualifies him to be governed by law, 
and rewards and punishments, — as matter and n-nim^b a^ 
not qualified. There must be something which qualifies foe 
obedience, and creates obligation which renders obedienoe 
possible ] and makes it reasonable that it should be rendered 
and rewarded, and just that disobedience should be punished. 
Now, I have taught, and I do hold, with our Gonfesaioii, that 
the mind of man, though in a fallen state, is still endued by 
its Creator ^^ with that natural liberty that it is neither fenedy- 
nor by any absolute necessity of nature determined to do good 

or evil, nor is violence offered to the will of the creature," 

Mr 18 the liberty or contingency of second causes (that is, the 
power of the soul to choose life or death in the view of modws) 
tdbanawiy^bntralherestabb'shed. This is what I mean, and 
tBImen^ l^y the natanl sUilia^ ^ nttODLVA^^Ms^^aubOM^ 
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uses, while upheld by Heaven, are adequate to 

effects ; and the mind of man, though fiJlen, », 

1, a cause of action sufficient in respect to the pes- 

edience, to create infinite obligation to obey. The 

3d, bat did not destroy, the free agency of man. 

the use of his powers in action, but did not de- 

istence of those powers which distinguish man as 

moral government from animals, and which lie at 

}n of all obligation. This is my alleged heresy; 

3 that it is a heresy is to decide that the Gonfes- 

and the Bible teach that to fidlen man no ability 

3 necessary to constitute infinite obligation, and a 

•eternal punishment 

1 1 thus insist on the existence of the commensu- 

)f an agent, as essential to free agency and ac* 

I do not believe, and have never taught, that 

mce is essential to free agency ; or that the free 

I suffices to create a perfect obligation to obey 

without the special influence of the Holy Spirit, 

fallen man even the lowest degree of holy obe- 

the contrary, I hold and teach that such a change 

ution of man was produced by the &11 as creates 

nd prevalent propensity to actual sin, — to the 

i.ffections on things below, and loving the creature 

od; — preventing in all men the existence of 

securing the. existence of that actual depravity, 

ity against God, not subject to his law, neither 

, — a bias which neutralizes the power of truth 

> reconcile men to God, till it is overcome by the 

ce of the Holy Spirit in regeneration ; and which, 

ed by that event, still reimaai» \xv ^^ xfti^^ossw^ 

entirely hj the Spirit, m TMSKOi^^^ wi^^'^fife 
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Baint meet for heaven. I only say, iriih our Gonfiassioo, Ait 
{his bias to actaal sin acts not in the finm of a ooensirs enM) 
creating a fiital and irresistible necessity of siDning; andof 
course constitutes no excuse for actual sin, and no mitigMkl 
of the curse due to it, or abatement of God's bonndleas vaenj 
in providing redemption for incorrigible man. This impedi- 
ment to obedience, arising from a prevalent bias of nature tad 
actual aversion to spiritual obedience, is called, in the Coofa- 
sion and the Bible, inability to obey, on account, as I sappoH^ 
of the same certainty between their existence and moral reidt 
that appertains to natural causes and their eflEects ; and itii 
called a moral inability, to indicate that, though moog^m 
securing wrong action with unfailing certainty, it does so not 
by a fatal necessity of sinning, but by an unneoessaxy, Vh 
reasonable, inexcusable aversion of the soul to Qod and Ui 
reasonable service. 

While I teach, therefore, the ability of man as a free agents 
and as the ground of obligation, I teach his moral inability ai 
a sinner, — the subject of the carnal mind, which is enmitj 
against God, — not subject to his law, neither indeed can ba 

In the true sense of the terms as now explained, and ai 
employed in the Confession, and in the Bible, and in the 
common and well-understood language of men, I teach duift 
« no mere man, since the fall, has been able perfectly to fceqp 
the commandments of God ; and that the natural man 
understand and know the things of the Spirit of God, 
they are spiritually discerned ; and that no man ean ooine to 
Christ, except the Father draw him." 

I proceed now to show that the preceding aoooont of biib^ 

igency, and natural ability, and of his total depnmty aal 

impotency, contains the doctrine of our ConfeasioBi 

BObfaL 
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t at issue is not whether fiillen man ever did or 

I right in a spiritaal sense, without the r^ner- 

Holy Spirit It is admitted and insisted that he 

ind never will. The point at issue is, in what 

certainty of the continuous wrong action of the 

to pass. Does it come to pass coerced or un- 

necessity? Does feLllen man choose under the 

such a constitution of body, and mind, and motive, 

olition bears the relation of an effect to a natural 

ating cause, rendering any other choice than the 

mes to pass, impossible in existing drcumstances? 

man still an agent so constituted that in every 

he is unconstrained and uncoerced by any neoes- 

b which binds natural effects to their causes ? Is 

icempt from the laws of a natural necessity that 

jrced to choose ^ng; there existing, in every 

ibility and obligation growing out of the possibility 

or contrary choice? The latter is the view of 

and accountability^ which I shall endeavor to 

the doctrine of the Confession and the Bible ; 

3 no reason to doubt that God is able to create 
ho, being sustained and placed under the illumi- 
luence of his laws and perfect government, shall 
Y or disobey in the regular exercise of the powers 
nind. 

d impossibility of created self-existing agents, 
ndently of God, does not touch the point ; for 
)n of agency able to choose the good and refuse 
not imply the mind's self-existence, but the 
powers while upheld; and it might aa ^dl bi^ 
. cuxnxA isiea^ voibmiL Kxasi^^f^^ 



I 
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upholds them, can, by their own power, pcodooe an eSM/H 
that he cannot create mind, which, while upheld hj him, ii 
capable of acting right or wrong, under the requirementB oi 
motiv^ of his government Both lead to Pantheism, deajmg 
all created causes, and making God the only cause and tb 
only agent in the universe. 

There is no perceptible difficulty in creating mind, men 
than in creating matter; in creating active, than pane 
existence ; or thinking than unthinking, voluntary than ii- 
voluntary being. It is just as* conceivable that God shodl 
create mind endowed with an energy which, while it is sos* 
tained, is commensurate to every requisite action under ik 
government, by its own power ; as that he should create pii- 
sive matter, dependent for every movement and change ci 
external causation. 

How God can originate existence of any kind is incompre- 
hensible, but no one can prove it to be impossible. The 
creation of an intelligent universe, of free, accountable minds, 
capable of all the responsibilities of a perfect, eternal govern- 
ment, is just as conceivable, therefore, as the creation oi hills 
and valleys, plants and animals. 

n. If it be possible to create and govern mind upon the 
principles of free agency, and a perfect and permanent moni 
government, the presumption is strong that this is, in fiict, the 
divine plan. What other conceivable course could the wisdom 
of God devise, so comprehensive of good as the creation of a 
universe of mind, with its constitutional susceptibilitiei^ vni 
active and social and voluntary powers, qualified fiir all As 
results of a government of perfect laws, perfectly adminisftBndf 

It is self-evident that the creation of unorgiiniaed millr 

U not illustrate the copiousness and power of Ae DMm 
denee. Ood migjhfc amna^ hiinKl£ 'tn&L. 
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it hoW could he impart happiness to unorganized 

b is equally clear that mere animal life fiedls, in 

of enjoyment, unspeakably below the capabilities 

[ow limited is the range of the monotonous tppe- 

r narrow the circle of mere fleeting, instinetive 

how feeble the momentary tie of natural afiection, 

th its corroboration by ties of blood, and habits of 

and the illumination of reason, and the powers of 

d the light of an anticipated eternity of unez-^ 

)urified, augmented and reciprocated friendship ! 

easurable is that expansion of capacity in man, 

imal, which opens the eye of his intellect upon 

, will, and government of God ; which brings him 

p with his Maker, and opens before him the joys 

mmortality, associated with a reasonable servioe, 

it activity, under the high and perfect guidance 

[IND, through a duration which will never end, 
le of more enjoyment than it were, in the nature 
jsible to pour through the narrow channels of 
ct and appetite. The river of pleasure is of 
mted as flowing from the throne of God and the 
, as being the result of his intelligent creation and 
nent : what an ocean of blessedness, compared 
f the bucket which any other conceivable mode 
. have received ! A universe, that can live in 
;ent and future, and experience a copiousness 
' blessedness unknown to the moping animal ! 
led at the limits of animalism, and forborne to 
virould have been to prefer the ray to the sun 
3 the universe. It would seem to be manifiya^ 
liQP; that for the moat petiec^* T£^»s:^<^Hs!idQ£S^ 
19 
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his wisdom and benevolence, the Sapreme Intelligenoe wndl 
call into being around him other beings like himself, to hold 
communion with him and with one another, and after his on 
illustrious example to be made happy by their own benevobnt 
activity in doing good ; would create mindy and wake vp 
intelligence round about his throne, for the mirrors of creatioD 
to throw back the light of his glory upon, — hearts to ban 
with love, and wills to obey, and energy to act, with high 
deservings of good or evil ; — a universe so powerful in intd- 
lect as to bo able to look with open &ce and stcadfiist vim 
upon the strong light of his glory, and so capacious of heart 
as to be able to receive the tide of joy which his benevolence 
shall pour through the soul ; — so energetic as to sustain tlw 
strong emotion which his excellence produces, and to perform 
forever untiringly the glorious work of benevolence; — and 
so free that all its actions under the guidance of law sliall be 
its own, and invested with all the attributes of a perfect ac- 
countability, which in all ita consequences of good or evil 
shall reach through eternity ; social^ also, we should expect 
it to be, holding alFcctionate communion with Grod and other 
minds ; capable of moral excellence, and all tho fulness of 
perfect friendship and society. Obliterate conscious intelli- 
gence, and voluntariness, and accountability, from the human 
mind, — disrobe it of its spontaneous affections &nd mutual 
complacencies, — and you put down the race to tho mere cari- 
cature of manhood. 

There must exist the power of intellect, perception, com- 
parison, judgment, conscience, affections, taste, memory, the 
discursive power of thought, the power of volition, and those 
exercises of soul which constitute personal exoellcnoe and 
inspire affection. 

IX m only in the posaea^ou ot ^i^«ai^ v^^^^ ^^^ ^ndianlBal 
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ka))pmeBS is enjoyed. Conyince a man that he is only {he 
instinctiye animal of a day, and you brutalize him. We lo^e 
and are loved, admire and are admired, we are pnused or 
blamed, on the ground of a real mental energy of ottpown, 
capable of such high and eternal responsibilities. Blot out 
the intelligence and spontaneous affection of husband and 
wife, of parent and child, and the family is ruined ; the moral 
attractions cease, its sun goes down, and it becomes a den of 
animals. 

In the nature of things, the existence of a universe of 
mind, of free agents, of rational, social, accountable beings, 
would seem to be indispensable to the highest illustration and 
expression of the goodness of God. 

III. God has actually made free agents, who were able, iH 
the exercise of their created powers, to choose either way, — 
life or death. 

This is the doctrine of our Confession and Catechisms. 
''Man in his state of innocency had freedom and power to 
will and to do that which is good and well-pleasing to God ; 
but yet mutably, so that he might fall from it.'* — Confess., ch. 
IX, sec. 2. 

" Our first parents, being left to the freedom of their own 
will, fell from the state wherein they were created, by sinning 
against God." — Shorter Catechism, p. 322. 

It is the testimony of the Bible, "Lo, this only have I 
found, that God made man upright, but they have sought out 
many inventions." — Ecc. 7: 29. 

It is a part of the recorded history of the intelligent uni- 
verse, and of God's moral government, that the angels 
kept not their -first estate, and that man being in honor abode 
not 
: Now, had Adam, created holy, been free to ^ViC^XM^ ^tsR?^- 
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enoe on/y. and thai hj a naftnnl, eonsthatknia], mufniiliifc 
neeessitj, so that by the power of nmtonl canaatigii Hi 
Aak» must be in accordance with his character and conlilii- 
tioQ of mind, and the c<»istitat]Qn of things aroand him, crdi 
active principle which prevailed in his nature when ToGtkn 
took place : how could he be said to have power to will dak 
which is good, jet matabl j so that he might fidl from it, sol 
bow oonld he possibly fall ? Bat he had power to stand sol 
power to fall ; and that is the essence of free agency, and m 
the groand of his accountability. 

IV. Nothing is apparent, in the nature of the fall, fioa 
which to infer necessarily the destruction of the constitutioml 
powers of free agency in Adam or his posterity. It was U 
overt act, — an actual sin. ^* In evil hour he pat forth tk 
hand, and plucked and ate the fruit forbidden." Bat doa 
actual sin destroy the possibility of right action ? It creata 
aversion. — it secures the certainty, under law, of continoanoe 
in evil, if unreclaimed by a mediator and almighty power. But 
does it do this by a constitutional necessity, like the power of 
a natural cause to its effect ? If so, the adulterer, and the 
drunkard, and the liar, would like to alleviate their ronone, 
and quiet their fearful looking for of fiery indignation, by the 
consoling information that the more they live after the fledi, 
the deeper the oblivion of accountability, and crime, aad 
punishment. 

But the Bible nowhere teaches, and the Confeasioa ex- 
pressly denies, that Adam or his posterity lost their powen 
of agency by the fall, and became impotent to good on Al 
'tround of a natural impossibility of obedience. 

Did the change of chai*acter, then, which the fidi nrnmionoil. 

lade the possibility of subsequent obedience in Adaal 

• the ohangjd'l It waa V^ \k\x«t \Ma ^ 
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mdenoe of entire depravity, — every hnagination 

ghts of his heart became evil, and only evil, ood- 

But does total depravity render spiritual obedience 

ipossibility ? How ? Did the perfect holinesB of 

er sinning impossible? How, then, did he sin? 

sip him? Did the devil force him? Bat, if per- 

i does not destroy the possibility of sinning, how 

3Ct sinfulness destroy the possibility of obedience 1 

as much in the ''state of man" as holy, ''in- 

his rational, animal and moral powers, with the 

pie which prevails in him," to make disobedience 

a holy mind, as in the same state of things in an 

to render obedience impossible? Bat, if perfect 

) not destroy the natural possibility of sinning, 

rfect sinfulness destroy the natural possibility of 

And, if the &11 did not destroy the nataral 

mcy in Adam which rendered obedience possible, 

id a reasonable service ; how should it destroy in 

those powers and responsibilities which it did 

in himself? Has the fall overacted, and come 

eater desolation on the represented than on the 

ind representative of his race ? ' 

man possesses, since the fall, the powers of 

ite to obligation, on the ground of the possibilitj 

is a matter of consciousness. Not (me of the 

id which constituted ability before the &11 have 

}d by that event All that has ever been oon- 

it can now be conceived, as entering into tho 

' a free agent, capable of choosing life or deatih» 

ixist in Adam when he could and did obey, yet 

ve the fidl. The intellect, the oonataJma^^lMi^ 

of the 0OOI to pleasure «a& i^i vcid^ ^dDA^Mi^ 

19* 
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indadiDg the irill and rifectkins of the Boal, — all Aeae m 
eeiTtujjlj exist, and as plainly ent, as the fire Bensea. 

That nothing has been sahtracted by the fiiU fiom fti 
powers of agency requisite to the possibility of obedienoe^ ii 
strongly evident from the &ct, that no one, by the most ctn- 
fid analysis of the mind, has ever been able to detect ml 
name the &tal deficiency. The motiye to make such tt 
exculpatory discovery, and throw off hated obligation and 
feared punishment, has been as powerful as the tenon of 
eternity ; and the effort as constant as the flow of ages, an! 
urged with all that talent and ingenuity and learning ooidl 
apply, and the wisdom from beneath inspire, to establish de 
excusable impotency of man ; and to this day the effort ba 
been abortive. To appearance, the powers of the mind, anl 
the law of God, and the glorious Gospel, and the provideoee 
of God, are, as they should be, to render obedience a reason- 
able service, and impenitence and unbelief without excuse; 
and where, amid the constitutional powers of agency, the 
defect lies, has never been discovered, — what it is, has never 
been told, — or, that there is any such defect, proved. 

yi. Choice, in its very nature, implies the possibility of a 
different or contrary election to that which is made. There is 
always an alternative to that which the mind decides on, widi 
the conscious power of choosing either. In the simplest fimn 
of alternative, it is to choose or not to choose in a given way; 
but, in most cases, the alternatives lie between two or many 
objects of choice presented to the mind; and, if you deny to 
mind this alternative power, — if you insist that by a constitn- 
tion anterior to choice, of the nature of a natural cause pith 

cing its effect, the choice which takes place can oome, 

caimot but come into being, and that none other tli^ tlik 

37 possibility exist, — 7T1 Yn-rri irn irn^rrT -n Trtiffmn '^ 
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choice as ever Pagan, or Atheist, or Antinomian conceived. 
The question of free will is not whether man chooses ; this is 
notorious, — none deny it ; but whether his choice is free as 
opposed to a fatal necessity, as opposed to the laws of instinct 
and natural causation; whether it is the act of a mind so 
qualified for choice, as to decide between alternatives, unco- 
erced by the energy of a natural cause necessitating its eflFect : 
whether it is the act of an agent who might have abstained 
from the choice he made, and made one which he did not. 
To speak of choice as being free, which is produced by the 
laws of a natural necessity, and which cannot but be when 
and what it is, more than the efiects of natural causes can 
govern the time, and manner, and qualities of their being, is 
a perversion of language. The doctrine of the Christian 
fathers, and of Luther and Calvin, and all the Protestant 
Confessions and standard writers, is not merely that men act 
by volition or choice, — the choice being the eflfect of natural 
causes, as really and entirely as the falling of rain, or the 
electric spark, or the involuntary shock that attends it. They 
meant and taught that the will is high above the coercion of 
natural causation, — the fatality of the Stoics, Gnostics, 
Manicheans, or Epicureans ; that it is the action of the mind 
of an intelligent agent, free as opposed to coercion or con- 
straint ; so that if the mental decision is right, it is properly 
associated with a reward, and if wrong, with punishment, — an 
act which might, in possibility, have been refrained from, or 
resolved on, when declined. This is what our Confession 
teaches and means, when it says that '* God hath endued the 
will of man with that natural liberty that it is neither forced, 
nor by any absolute necessity of nature determined, to good 
or evil;" and that God's decrees, which extend to every 
event, " offer no violence to the will of thft ct^^xjro^ «S!i^\s^^ 
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not ftivay, but nther estalifiA the Ebotj and caatiDgoDiejM 
second eaoaes;" mesnizig b j contbgeiiej', is I>r. Twivnji 
ejerj nniveraitj scholar knows^ " things whidi come to pm 
avfM^lablj. and with a poosibnity' of not ooming to pass." 
This is the langoage of oar own Ccxi&SBion in respect to the 
voluntary actions of men as oxitingent ; that is, as avoidibk, 
and with a possibility of not coming to pass. To illostnte 
the fiitality of an agency in which choice is the unavoidabb 
effect of a natural constitutional and ooerdve causation, let lu 
suppose an extended manufiictory, all whose wheels, L'ke 
those in Ezekiel's vision, are inspired with intelligence, ui 
instinct with life, some crying holy ! holy ! as they itJIed, 
and others aloud blaspheming God, — all voluntary in their 
praises and blasphemies, but the volitions, like the motioas of 
tho wheels themselves, produced by the great water-whed 
and tho various bands which keep the motion and the adora- 
tion and tho blasphemy a-going, — how much aoooontabOily 
would attach to these voluntary praises and blasphemies pro- 
duood by tho laws of water-power, and what would it avail to 
nay, as a reason for justifying Grod in punishing these Uas- 
pluMnios, ! but they are free, they are voluntary, thej 
rlicMirto to l»Iaflpliomo? Truly, indeed, they blaspheme volon- 
Inrily; but thoir choico to do so is necessary in the sama 
MotiHti that tho motion of the great wheel, which the water, by 
tho powor of gravity, turns, is necessary, and just as deati- 
tutit of a(H!()untabiIity. 

In tliirt a(XK>unt of free agency the ablest writers concnr. 

lOdwardN Hnyn, ''In every act of will whatever, the nuDil 

^lutiHUii ono thing ratlior than another, the will*8 determining 

AWMU tho two is voluntary determining; and to act vohm- 

**** U to act dootively where thing|i are chosen." "Then 

Im of mini," be avja, ^^ «ui w^X;^ 
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; else sufficient but a dispoBitkm. Nothing is want- 
rill." ''A moral agent is a being that is capable of 
ns that have a moral quality, and which can prop- 
lominated good or evil." Edwards the yonnger 
by power be meant natural power, I grant that we 
dk power to choose, not only one of several things 
igible, if any such there be, but one of things 
lequally eligible, and to take the least eligible." 
T freedom must mean freedom from something; if 
Mlom from coaction or natural necessity, that is 
3an by freedom." Buck, on the article " Neces- 
" Necessity is, whatever is done by a cause or 
is irresistible, in which sense it is opposed to firee- 
is a necessary agent, if all his actions be so 
by the causes preceding each action, that not one 
)ould possibly not have come to pass, or have been 
an it hath been, nor one future action can possibly 
pass, or be otherwise than it shall be. On the 
it is asserted that he is a free agent, if he be able 
under the causes and circumstances he then is, to 
things ; or, in other words, if he be not unavoid- 
ined in every point of time by the circumstances 
the causes he is under, to do any one thing he 
)t possibly to do any other thing." And Dr. 
** The power of choosing right or wrong makes 

moral agent ; his actually choosing wrong makes 

J) 

• 

dee, without the possibility of other or contrary 
immemorial doctrine of fatalism, 
that all who assert the natural inability of man 

I charge them not wi\3a. Wdiii^ w ^&ss£^&a^ 
aces of their theory, aad 1 xneasi xtfsJfiKis^t "^^ 
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or inyidionB in the proposition I have laid down ; and tnft 
and argument are not invidioos. Bnt I say that the theoiy 
of choice — that it is what it is by a natural, CGnstitationil 
necessity, and that a man cannot help choosing what he doei 
choose, and can by no possibility choose otherwise — ifiiis 
doctrine of fatalism in all its forms. That there are laws ^ 
choice, so uniform that in the same circumstances the action 
of mind can be anticipated with great cettainty, is not denied. 
That choice is in accordance with the state of body and minil, 
and character, and external circumstances, may be admitted, or 
that it is as the greatest apparent good is, may be admitted; Ink 
that is it so necessarily, to the exclusion of all ability of my 
kind to be other than it is, cannot be admitted, without aban- 
doning the field of God's government of accountable agentS| 
and going to the very centre of the region of fetalism. The 
certainty of choice in given circumstances does not decide the 
manner of the certainty, as one of natural necessity, without 
power to the contrary. Thatlck man always, in the same cir- 
cumstances, chooses alike, is no evidence that he had no 
ability of any kind to choose otherwise, and chooses by a &tal 
necessity. Uniformity of choice, in the same circumstanoes, 
is just as consistent with free agency and natural ability, as 
with necessity and fatalism. But that choice, without the 
power of contrary choice, is fiitalism in all its diversified 
forms, is obvious to inspection, and a matter of historical 
record. The fatality of the Stoics was an eternal series of 
cause and effect, controlling by inexorable neoessity all 
events, from which the will of gods and men was not 
exempt.* 



* The free agency odvooated by them was, as Bitter has pUnty 
^^y exemption in choioe from tbn ii«Mfl&v\aA&n% Vrftm ngft ^ 
^otB, and not from an vntorosX iMOMMd^ ot ^acAM w < iiaii .>in 
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The &tal]sm of Epicoros was thd atcHnic theory, the forta- 
itoos concourse of atoms, — inteUigenoe in results without an 
intelligent being, design without a designer, and choice, the 
product of the chance movements of material atoms. 

The Gnostic &talitj made sin an eternal property of mat- 
ter, and the contamination of mind the result of bodily inocu« 
lation and contact, and by an unavoidable necessity preclud- 
ing freedom of will as utterly as the commimication of disease 
by virus. 

The Manicheans held with the Gnostics to the corruption 
of matter, and also to sin in the essence or substance of the 
soul ; both making sin a matter of necessity, independent of 
choice, and controlling volition, as natural causes produce 
their effects. 

The fatalism of Spinoza was material and pantheistic, 
making God identical with the world and the only agent, and 
himself subject to a self-existent, eternal necessity of action), 
and the author alike of sin and holiness. 

The &talism of the French revolutionary atheists was Sad- 
ducean : that all existence is material, and all its combina- 
tions and changes the result of material laws in the form of 
natural cause and effect; that mind is matter, that voli-' 
tion is the result of material action; and that death, the 
Jecomposition of the body, is an eternal sleep. This is the 
fatalism of Robert Dale Owen and Fanny Wright. 

The &talism of Hobbs and Hume was made to approximate 
a little more to the confines of rationality and truth, but 
not near enough to leave necessity behind, and bring them 

natural constitution and propensities, which are forced upon us by a 
oniyersal fatality, so that we will according to our propensities, even as a 
round stone necessarily rolls down a mountain-«ide by reason of its shape 
andnvighi 
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under the gOYemment of Gk)d, as free, aooonntable ozealiiim. 
If they admitted the existence of mind and spirit distinot ficom 
matter (of which there is some doubt), they clothed motivcB, 
as the antecedents of volition, with the coercive power of 
material causes to their effects, and thus destroyed the liberty 
of the will, and introduced a' universal coercive necessity of 
choice, just in all cases as it is, without the possibility of one 
more or less, or different from those which actually come to 

pass. 

The necessity of Priestley and Belsham was material, and 
all volition in accordance with the laws and action of material 
causes. That motives produce volition necessarily, on the 
same principle that natural causes produce their effects ; so 
that choice, as the spontaneous action of mind, enlightened 
and guided and influenced by laW and motive, has no exist- 
ence, but is in all cases the passive effect of antecedent natural 
causation, as inconsistent, with accountability and desert of 
punishment as the sparks that rise by their less specific grav- 
ity than that of the surrounding atmosphere, or the rain-drops 
that fall by their superior gravity to the sustaining element. 

VIII. The supposition of accountability for choice, co- 
erced by a natural necessity, is contrary to the nature of 
things as God has constituted them. The relation of cause 
and effect pervades the universe. The natural world is full 
of it. It is the basis of all science, and of all intellectual 
operations with respect to mind. Can the intellect be annihi- 
lated, and thinking go on 1 No more can the power of choice 
be annihilated, and &ee agency go on. Is there not a capac- 
ity of choice, with power of contrary choice, in angels? and 
was there not in Adam before he fell ? But all the powers 
of the mind, perception, association, abstraction, memory, 
taste, and feeling, conscience, and capacity of choicOi which 
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red and did exist when man was created free, are 

ed to constitute free agency ; and can it be that 

hich capacitated Adam freely to choose is demoU 

the Lord still requires of his posterity that they, 

I powers of their ancestor, should exercise the per- 

ice that was demanded of him ? Do the reqai«'> 

r continue when all the necessary antecedents ta 

re destroyed 7 Has God required effects without 

[f he has, then he has, in the case of man, yio- 

nalogies of the whole universe ; for in the natural 

is no effect without a cause, nor is there in the 

world. How, then, can it be that the same anal- 

} hold in the moral world, where there exist such 

responsibilities ? What ! will God send men to 

loing impossibilities — for not producing a moral 

t a cause 7 

supposition of continued obligation and response 
all the powers of causation are gone, is contrary 
m sense and intuitive perception of all mankind. 
see and do see that there can be no effect without 
hey are so constituted that they cannot help 
3eling this. That nothing cannot produce some- 
intuitive perception, the basis of that illustrious 
I by which we prove the being of a Gtod. For, 
nay exist without a cause, all things may; and 
get hold of the first strand of an argument to 
stence of a God. All men see that to require 
without a competent cause of choice in mind, 
•equire an effect without a cause. What is the 
accountability ? It is the possession of some- 
xsounted for. But, if a mandoea iii^V'^MaRM^'^E^ 
koce with^ponw tathe ciQflBte«Fi^^\a^>s»^^^ 
20 
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got to be acoountable fixr ? He sees and fiseb ihftfc lie k art 
to blame; and yoa cannot with moie infiJlible oertsintymib 
men believe, and fix them in the belief that ihey an not 
responsible, than to teach ihem that they Iiaye not the pow 
of choosing, only as (hey do actually choose. Itis the irsj 
to make a man a &talist. Bat yoa cannot do it. God hi 
pat that in the breast of man which cannot be reasoned airsj* 
Every man knows and feels that he has power and is lesfm- 
ible. Men never associate blame with the qualities of wiD 
or action, on the sapposition of a nataral impossibility dot 
they should be otherwise, bat always on the sappootioa 
that they were able to have chosen or acted otherwise. Wiiit 
woald be the education of a &mily, on this principle 1 Tbife 
is not a child five years old but understands this. He bmb 
a plate or spoils a piece of furniture, and, when he appnh 
heads punishment, he pleads, with confidence, that he did not 
mean to do it. His language is, '^I couldn't help it^" and 
on that plea he rests. The child understands it ; and the 
parent understands it ; and all human laws are built upon it 
Why is not an idiot punished when he commits a crime ! 
For the lack of that natural ability which alone makes him 
responsible. Why are not lunatics treated as sabjeots of 
law 7 Because their reason has been so injured as to destroy 
free agency, and with it to put an end to their accountability. 
Look at the government of a family. If one child is an idiot, 
the parent does not treat that child as he does the rest He 
feels and admits that the poor idiot is not responsible tar itt 
acts ; and the same principle holds in the case of monomanis, 
where the mind is deranged in one particular respect. I was 
*nyself acquainted with a case of this sort ; an indindual in 
>m all the powers were perfect, save that the power of 
BJstKHi was wantang, — \Si^ bcraivi \s^ ^lit^S^ 
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draws on another, — and she was a perfect curiosity. She 
would commence talking on one subject, and before the sen- 
tence was complete she would commence on another, which had ^ 
not the remotest Connection with it, and in an instant pass to a 
third, which was foreign from both ; and thus she would hop, 
skip and jump, over all the world, — there was no concatena- 
tion of thought. Now, suppose this woman had been required 
to deliver a Fourth-of-July oration, admitting that she pos- 
sessed all the knowledge and talent in other respects neces- 
sary to such a task ; — on her failing to do it, is she to be 
taken to the whipping-post, and lacerated for that which she 
wanted the natural ability to do? The magistrate who would 
award such a sentence would at once become infamous ; and 
shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ? Will the glo- 
rious and righteous Jehovah reap where he has not sown, 
and gather where he has not strewed 7 Will he require obe- 
dience where all power to obey is gone? Men do not 
require that, when even one faculty is gone ; and will God, 
when all are gone, come and take his creature by the throat 
and say to him, Pay that thou owest? That was the libel 
which the slothful servant brought against his Lord: "I 
knew thee that thou* wast a hard master, reaping where thou 
hast not sown, and gathering where thou hast not strewn, 
and I was afraid." Who would not be afraid, under such a 
ruler? Who could tell what would come next? God re- 
quires according to that which a man hath, and not according 
to that which he hath not. Were it otherwise, who could 
tell what wantonness and what oppression might not proceeed 
fiom heaven's high throne ? 

X. It is a matter of universal consciousness, that men are 
free to choose right or wrong, life or death. 

0£ nothing are men more thorougjbiy ix&fn&i^ ^t ^fisst^ 



eompetens to jodz*? UMMsiihi^j, ilmi ni re ip c e t to tiheir 
of actk»L whedi^r ic is coerced or fiee^ 

Tesdixy>GT maj niwlmil. and the senses by fiiiynp mtj 
deceive: bac coascionsncss is the end of oontroyersj : in 
eTide&ce cajmot be increased, and. if h be distmsted, thoe u 
no alternative but universal soepticisnL Our oonsdouaDCSi 
of the mode of mental action in choice, as nncoeioed and free. 
equals oar coLscionsness of existence itself: and the man vhD 
doubts either givts in>iications of needing medical treatment^ 
instead of argument. When a man does wrong, and thei 
reflects upon the act. he feels that he might have abstained; 
and so when he looks forward to a future action. When, fiir 
example, he deliberates whether he shall commit a theft, be 
listens to the pleading of cowardice or conscience on the one 
side, and of covetousness and laziness on the other. All theee 
things come up and are looked at, and, after considering them, 
he at length screws up his mind to the point, and does the 
deed ; and when he has done it, does he not know, does he 
not feel, that he could have chosen the other way ? If not 
why did he balance when he was considering 1 Did he not 
know that he had power to act and power to leave it undone} 
And when it is past recall, is he not conscious that he need 
not have done it 7 And does he not say, in his remorse, "I 
am sorry that I did it " ? I say, therefore, it is a matter of 
common consciousness to all mankind, that they act onoo- 
crced, and with the power of acting othenrise. Give a child 
an apple and an orange ; after he has eaten the orange, he 
will wish he had it back again, and he will say, '' I wiah I had 
eaten the apple and kept the orange." But why, if he did nol 
fei^l that at tho time he had the power to keep the oruige 
hI oat tlio apple? Yes, men have the power; and the 
mouBiiisaa that ihoy Yia^e \t ViSl ^ ^va^ 
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What says God, when he warns the sinner of the 

es of his evil choice? '^ Lest thou mourn at the 

thy flesh and thy body are consumed, and say, 

[ hated instruction and my heart despised reproof, 

not obeyed the voice of my teacher, nor inclined 

► them that instruct me." Incurable regret will 

the perfect consciousness that when he did evil ho 

done right. This is the worm that never dies, 

at will never be quenched. And because this 

ss IS in men, you never can reason them out of a 

jountability. Many have tried it, but none have 

;th of time succeeded ; and the reason is plain, — 

ling which the mind is more conscious of tliaii the 

3wn voluntary action, with the power of acting 

ong; the mind sees and knows and regrets 

done wrong. Take away this consciousness, and 

emorse. You cannot produce remorse as long as 

that his act was not his own, — that it was not 

ut the effect gf compulsion. He may dread the 

3, but you never caiiC make him feel remorse for 

i own account. This is the reason why men who 

)d away the existence of God, and argued that to 

b vohtion without a •competent cause in mind is 

I effect without a cause, to prove that the soul is 

matter, know, as soon as they reflect, that all 

Qg is felse. There is a lamp within, which they 

yuish ; and, after all their metaphysics, they are 

at they act freely, and that there is a God to 

i.re accountable ; and, hence it is that when they 

an, and a storm comes on, and they expect to 

torn, they begin straightN^a^ V> ^xvj \c^ Q;sA%si&L 

20* 



\ 
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The natural impossibility of chooBing otherwiae Ah 
wc do choose is contrary, then, not only to tiie oonmn 
sense and intuitive perceptions of men, but Gontrary to tlieir 
internal consciousness. There is a deep and universal eon- 
sciousness in all men as to the freedom of choice ; and, m 
denying this, you rcverae God's constitution of man. Yn 
assume that God gave a deceptive constitution to mind, ort 
deccpt^ . consciousness. Now, I think that God is as honest 
in the moral world as he is in the natural world. I bdiew 
that in our consciousness he tells the truth ; and that tk 
natural constitution and universal feelings and peroepdou 
of men are the voice of God speaking the truth ; and if the 
truth is not here, where may we expect to find it ? 

It has been insisted by some that in looking for the 
ground of accountability men never go beyond tibe fict 
itself of voluntariness ; if the deed, whether good or evil, be 
voluntary, that satisfies. It does ; but it is because all men 
include, unfailingly, both in their theory and consciousness, 
the supposition of powers of agenpy unhindered and unco- 
erced by any fatal necessity. But, convince them that 
choice is an effect over which mind has no more control than 
over the drops of rain, and the common sense of the worU 
would revolt against the accountability of choice merely 
because it was choice. There is, therefore, a universal prac- 
tical profession of man's free agency, as including the capacity 
of choice, uncoerced and &ee. All men claim a desert of 
reward for well-doing, and complain of ingratitude and injna- 
tice when it is denied. They admit and insist that those who 
injure them in pei^on, good name, or substancoi deserve 

nishment. They admit that laws and rewards and pan- 

^ents are necessary to the government of meD| and jml 

I administered acoordiiig V) VV^vt ^^^^ 
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and fatalists can rail against superstition and priestcraft, and 
bigotry and persecution, as deserving execration and punish- 
ment; an evidence that when consciousness and common sense 
prevail, their sceptical theory is a dead letter. A nation of 
atheists were constrained, in words and deeds, to falsify their 
philosophy ; and in the family and in the government to talk 
and act as if men were free agents, and accountable for their 
deeds. 

XI. Beside all the preceding, we add that all attempts 
to govern man, and form his character and elevate his condi- 
tion, upon any other supposition than his spontaneous agency, 
pervert his nature, and debase society. Just in proportion as 
mental culture is superseded by force, he sinks in the scale 
of being, till he becomes a stupid or a ferocious animal. Treat 
men as if they were dogs, and soon they will act like dogs. 
But, the moment you treat them as free moral agents, and 
responsible for their actions, that moment you begin to ele- 
vate them. Treat a child with afifection, repose confidence in 
him, and address his reason, — he feels that he is raised, and 
he acts accordingly; and just as you depart from this course 
you become unable to manage your child. He gets out of 
your hands, — he gets above you ; for, as respects his relation 
to you, he is indomitable. The will of man is stronger thry 
anything in the universe, except the Almighty God ; -** there 
you disregard this truth, you ruin your child. -ong. But 

Xn. Gtod requires of his subjects only ' liook at the 
himself, to his own moral excellence, but h'js ^^ agency, 
obligation on himself to work impossibilitie jg*^^^ ^ speak 
impose obligations on his subjects which b^igation. Sinnmg 
to assume ? He does not regard it as an^y more in men than 
self to work impossibiUties ; does he c(«ither ; and, therefore, 
in his subjects ? ^od on ^m^'A^ >a^- 
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He has no desire to work impoonhilities himself; iri^ 
should he desire it in his oreotares ? He has neTer trieif 
and never will try, to work an impossibility : and why sbodi 
he command his creatures to do what he hinnelf neidier 
desires nor tries to accomplish ? He cannot work imposn- 
bilitics : and how can it be thought that he will required 
his creatures that which he himself cannot do 7 

The original powers of free agency and accountabilitf 
bestowed on man, in innocency, decide that power to chooie, 
with a power of choice to the contrary, is an essential oonstit- 
uent of accountability, in all his posterity. There can be lo 
doubt that God is able to make a free agent, — to bring anmd 
into being which is capable of doing right or wrong, under \ 
perfect law. There are two orders of intellectual beings with 
which we are acquainted, angels and men. With respect to 
Adam in innocency, we know, certainly, that Gk)d laid the 
foundation of his accountability in a free agoncy, whidi 
included both the ability of standing and the ability of filling. 
Before either Adam or the angels acted at all, they had a 
capacity to respond to the divine requirements ; and it was 
indispensable to their moral action that they should. Bat, if 
this was necessary to begin moral accountability, why is it 
not equally necessary to continue it? Did (3od give to man 
more than he needed 7 Surely not. Grod has told us what 
ho did. There is no metaphysics about it He conferred 
upon him no one item of power which he afterwards took 
away. The Confession says so ; and the perceptions of all 
mankind, and the analogy of God's government, both in the 

'\ral world and moral world, and the intuitive knowledge 
we all possess of the connection of cause and effiset, aad 
mndation of moral obligation, all go to establisli and 
hetroth. 
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iment is, that firee agency and obligation were com- 

. the possession of natural ability commensurate 

lat God required ; and that what was necessary to 

I is equally necessary to continue them, and always 

ally necessary. I know that it is said that the devil 

nto a state of natural inability. But to this I can't 

lave no doubt the devjl would be glad to think sa 

elieve his deep and insupportable anguish, if he 

re that he had never sinned but once, and that ever 

le has been a poor, helpless creature. No ! he has 

) his fall, and will sin again. He does possess firee 

1 he can't run away from it It is a necessary 

' his being, and so it is of ours. God will live, 

will live, and the curses of his law will live ; and 

reason why the punishment of the next world is 

Tipes continue to follow upon the footsteps of 

a to all eternity. 

t there was nothing in the fall to destroy man's 
The fall in Adam was occasioned by a single 
but does actual sin destroy free agency ? If so, 
nd all liars will be glad to know it. The more 
drink, and the more lies they tell, the less will be 
tability. No, the fall did not destroy free agency 
•ility. It did create a powerful bias, so that there 
[table certainty that inan would go wrong. But 
^stroy his capacity of going right. Look at the 
that would follow. If sin destroys free agency, 
a who tells the truth is under obligation to speak 
3 who tells lies is not under obligation. Sinning 
Toy the power of obedience any more in men than 
lam. It.destroyed it in neitVLCt •, ^sA^ ^^^^\Rk^ 
in M, ibe law maxcJiei on lQflSkm\|Ksx5i^^ ^m^- 
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changed, and therefore it was that Christ came to save not 
machines, but perverted free agents. 

All such constitutional powers as were requisite or can 
be conceived necessary for man's accountabilily do still 
remain. The natural power of man is a matter of inspection 
and consciousness. We see it in others ; we feel it in oor- 
selves. We have still perception, reason, conscience, aasod- 
ation, abstraction, memory. All these were possessed by 
man when he was constituted a free agent, and the^ all do 
now in fact exist. So far as our natural and constitatioDil 
powers are concerned, there js no difference betwixt ns and 
Adam. The difference lies in this, that Adam, while in a 
state of innocency, put forth these powers in a right direction, 
while we all exert them perversely, although by the sponta- 
neons energy of the mind. Therefore, the fitct that man is a 
free agent is as much a matter of notoriety, and as generally 
known and understood, as the qualities of the inferior animids ; 
as that a lion is a lion, or a lamb is a lamb. It is jnst as 
plain that we have the faculties necessary to fi'ee action as 
that we have five senses. These were all that were ever put 
into Adam. We have just as many as he had, neither vaort 
nor less; and, if you take away any one of them, you do to that 
extent take away the responsibility of the individual ; at least, 
such is the doctrine in all human courts of justice, thoQgh 
some would persuade us it is otherwise in the righteous court 
of Heaven. 

I have now finished the argument in confirmation of tbe 
doctrine of the Confession of Faith, so &r as the oonfirmaiion 
is derived from the nature of things. 

The interpretation given by Dr. Wilson goes up stnoft 

It is against the whole constitution of the universe. It is 

nary to the common «enae ondi \u\^u&^ \m«({daM <iC 
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xnaiL There is a deep and a universal consciousness in all 
men as to thQ freedom of choice, and in denying this you 
reverse God's constitution of man. You assume that God 
gave a deceptive constitution to mind, or a deceptive jcon^ 
sciousness. Now, I think that Grod is as honest in his moral 
world as he is in the natural world. I believe that in our 
consciousness he tells the truth ; and that the natural constitu- 
tion, universal feelings and perceptions of men, are the voice 
of God speaking the truth ; and, if the truth is not here, 
where may we expect to find it ? 

My next argument is to show that, in view of such reason- 
ing, the whole Church of God has set her seal to this doc- 
trine ; and that what has been termed a slander upon her fair 
fame, so far from being a slander, will turn out to be a 
glorious truth ; and that the demonstration of it will have 
wiped off from her fame a foul stigma, which was cast upon 
it by a misinterpretation of her standards. 

I affirm, then, in support of my exposition of the Confes- 
sion, that the received doctrine of the Church, from the primi- 
tive age down to this day, is, that man is a free agent, in 
possession of such natural powers as are adequate to a com- 
pliance with every requirement of God. 

But Dr. Wilson has said, What are the opinions of these 
writers to us 7 What have we to do with them ? I answer 
that the opinions of great and good men in the Church, 
showing how the Church from generation to generation has 
understood the Bible, is a light in which both he and I have 
reason to rejoice. And, if I shall bring the united testimony 
of the talent, learning and piety, of the Church, in support of 
my exposition, I am willing to run the risk of going to 
Synod. I shall, therefore, submit to the Presbytery a series 
of quotations from the Others, as I find them <y)lk^V^ \^^ 
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Dr. Soott, in his remarks upon Tomline. I take his qnfiitiir 
tions as correct, not having the originals in my possession, by 
which to verify them. I presume Dr. Wilson will admit 
their authenticity. 

It is, however, to be remembered, and noted carefully in 
reading this testimony of the fathers, that by ^^free taill^^ 
they mean a will free as opposed to the coercion of fiite ; the 
supposed necessity of a series of natural causes, by which the 
wills of God and man were controlled. The question whether 
the will is free in a moral sense, as prone to evil since the 
fall, or impartial and unbiased, had not then come up in the 
Church. The moral bias to evil was admitted, — taken for 
granted, — and not publicly controverted till the time of Pela- 
gius. Their doctrine of free will, therefore, is not the 
Pelagian or Arminian doctrine, but the anti-fatalism doctrine 
of mind free as uncoerced in choice, and with the power 
always of contrary choice, — that is, the equal power of choos- 
ing good or evil, life or death, — and in this view I begin with 
Justin Martyr, A. D. 140. 

But lest any one should imagine that I am asserting that things 
happen by a necessity of fate, because I have said that things are fore- 
known, I proceed to refute that opinion also. That punishments and 
chastisements and good rewards are given according to the worth of the 
action of every one, having learnt it from the prophets, we declare to be 
true ; since if it were not so, but all things to happen according to fat£, 
nothing would be in our power ; for, if it were decreed by fate that one 
should be good and another bad, no praise would be due to the former, or 
blame to the latter. And again, if mankind had not the power by free 
will to avoid what is disgraceful, and to choose what is good, they would 
not be responsible for their actions. — p. 13. 

Because Gbd from the beginning endowed angels and men with free 
will, they justly receive punishment of their sins in everlasting fire, for 
it is the nature of every one who is bom to be capable of virtue and vice ; 
for nothing would deserve praise, if it has not the power of taming itself 
away. — p. 25. 
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nRiis kngaage of Justin is as plain as it can be. That to 
free agency and accountability the natural ability of choice^ 
with power to the contrary ^ ip indispensable. 

Tatian, a. D. 172. — Free will destroyed us. Being fifee, we became 
slavet ; we were sold, because of sin. No evil proceeds from God. We 
have produced wickedness ; but those who have produced it have it in 
their power again to remove it — p. 31 [that is, the natural power of 
choosing life or death]. 

iBENiBus, A. D. 178. — But man being endowed with reason, and in thia 
respect like to God, — being made free in his will, and haying power over 
himself, — is the cause that sometimes he becomes wheat and sometimes 
chafiEl Wherefore he will also be justly condemned ; because, being made 
rational, he lost true reason : and living irrationally, he opposed the jus- 
tice of God, delivering himself up to every earthly spirit, and serving aU 
lusts. — p. 35. 

But if some men were bad by nature (that is, by a natural necessity) 
and others good, neither the good would deserve praise, for they were cre- 
ated 80, nor would the bad deserve blame, being bom so. But, since all 
men are of the same nature, and able to lay hold of and do that which is good, 
and aJble to reject it again and not do it, some justly receive praise, even 
from men, who act according to good laws, and some much more from 
God ; and obtain deserved testimony of generally choosing and persevering 
in that which is good ; but others are blamed, and receive the deserved 
reproach of rejecting that which is just and good. And therefore the 
prophets enjoined men to do justice and perform good works. — p. 42. 

Clement op Alexandria, A. D. 194. — Neither praise nor dispraise, nor 
honors nor punishments, would be just, if the soul had not the power of 
desiring and rejecting, if vice were involuntary. — p. 54. 

As, therefore, he is to be commended who uses his power in leading a 
Tirtnous life ; so much more is he to be venerated and adored who has 
^Ten us this free and sovereign power, and has permitted us to live, not 
having allowed what we choose or what we avoid to be subject to a slavish 
necessity. — p. 54. 

Tbrtullian, a. D. 200. —I find that man was formed by God with free 
wiU and with power over himself, observing m him no image or likeness to 
God Biore than in this respect ; for he was not formed after God, who is 
uniform in face, bodUy lines, &c., which are so various in mankind, but in 
that Bubstence which he derived from God ToMna^^ \ VXi»Xi Na> ^^ ^^^ 
VOL. TIL 21 
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aaiwering to the fSurm of God ; and he was BtanqMd with the freedoBiC 

his will. 

The law itself, which was then imposed by God, confirmed this cooditioi 
of man. For a law would not ha^e been imposed on a person who had nst 
ID. Wa power the obedience due to the law; noTy again j toould transgres- 
sion have been threatened with death, if the contempt also of the law wen 
not placed to the account of man's free will. 

He who should be found to be good or bad by necesfflty, and not Yolmi- 
tarily, could not with justice receive the retribution either of good or efiL 
—p. 64. 

_ * 

This demands no comment. 

OsiOKir, A. D. 220. — Whence, consequently, we may understand, that 
we are not subject to necessity so as to be compelled by all means to do 
rither bad or good things, although it be against our win. For if we be 
masters of one will, some powers, perhaps, may urge us to sin, and othefs 
asdst us to safety ; yet we are not compelled by necessity to act either 
rightly or wrongly. 

According to us, there is nothing in any rational creature which is not 
capable of good as well as evil. There is no nature that does not admit of 
good and evil, except that of God, which is the foundation of all good, — 
p. 66. 

We have frequently shown, in all our disputations, that the nature of 
rational souls is such as to be capable of good and evil. Every one 1«^<t the 
power of choosing good and choosing evil. — p. 67. 

A thing does not happen because it was foreknown ; but it was ibre- 
known because it would happen. Tliis distinction is necessary. For if 
any one so interprets what was to happen as to make what was foreknown 
necessary, we do not agree with him ; for we do not say that it was neoes* 
sary for Judas to be a traitor, although it was foreknown that Judas would 
be a traitor. For in the prophecies concerning Judas there are oomplainta 
and accusations against him, publicly proclaiming the ciroumstanoe of hb 
blame ; but he would be free from blame, if he had been a traitor from 
necessity, and if it had been impossible for hun to be like the other i^oa* 
ties.— pp. 80,81. 

Ctpeiaw, A. D. 248. — Yet did he not reproye those who left him or 

threaten them severely, but rather, tummg to the apostles, said* *« Wm yt 

Ate go Away ? *' piwerYlng thib \air,\s7 w^^Midinaaa«V3te%\iib^^^^^^«l^ 
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libertff^ and endowed with free will, seeks fat himself <ieal4 or $alvaiian» 
—p. 84. 

Lactaktitjs, a. D. 806. — That man has a free will [that is, able to 
choose either way] to belieye or not to belieye, see in Deuteronomy, ** I 
have set before you life and death, blessing and cursing ; therefore choofle 
life, that both thou and thy seed may liye." — p. 88. 

EusEBins, A. D. 315. The fault is in him who chooses, and not in €h)d. 
For God has not made nature or the substance of the soul bad ; for he wluy 
is good can make nothing but what is good. Everything is good which is 
according to nature (that is, as God made it). Every rational soul has 
naturally a good free will formed fbr the choice of what is good. But 
when a man acts wrongly, nature is not to be blamed ; fbr what is wrong 
takes place not according to nature, but contrary to nature, it being the 
work of choice, and not of nature. For when a person who had the power 
of choosing what was good did not choose it, but voluntarily turned away 
from what is best, pursuing what was worst, what room for escape could 
be left him, who is become the cause of his own internal disease, having 
neglected the innate law, as it were, his saviour and physician ? — p. 91, 

In all these quotations, I repeat, the words of these fathers 
must be expounded with regard to the object at which thgir 
writings were directed. Let it not be forgotten that the 
first heresy which vexed the Church after the days of the 
apostles was the pagan notion of fate, or such a necessary 
concatenation of cause and eflfect as was above the will 
both of gods and men, — the very gods themselves had no 
power to resist it. The same notion was involved in the 
heresy of the Gnostics, who held that all sin lay in matter, 
and that man was a sinner from necessity ; and of the Mani- 
cheans, who held that all sin was in the created substance of 
the mind. Now, in resisting these heretics, these fathers 
maintained with zeal the doctrine of free will, — meaning 
thereby, not an unbiased will, but a will free from the neces- 
sity of fate ; for the philosophers, and the Gnostics, and the 
Mamcheans, all held the doctrine of man's natural inab\lvt^« 
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The philosophers derived it from &te ; the (Jnoistics, from Ae 

corruption of matter ; the Manicheans, from the constitatioB 
and nature of the soul. This was the first great attack upon 
the truth on which these venerable men were called to fix 
their sanctified vision, and it was against these several ver- 
sions of error that they bore their testimony in fiivor of firec 
will. 

Cyril op Jerusalem, A. D. 348. — The soul has firee will: the defil, 
indeed, may suggest, but he has not also the power to compel contrtrjti 
the will. He suggests the thought of fornication, — if you be wining, yd 
accept it; if unwilling, you reject it ; for if you committed fornication 4| 
necessity i why did God prepare a hell ? If you acted justly bj itatun 
[■that is, necessity] , and not according to your own free choice, why dUd 
God prepare unutterable rewards ? — p. 103. 

niLARY, A. D. 801. — The excuse of a certain natural necessity in eriiiiei« 
is not to be admitted. For the serpent might have been innocent, who 
himself stops his ears that they may be deaf, — p. 110. 

There is not any necessity of sin in the nature of men, but the practice 
of sin arises from the desires of the will, and the pleasures of Tice. 

Epiphanius, a. D. 860. — How does he seem to retain the fi^^edom of 
his will in this world ? For to believe, or not to believe, is in our own 
power. But where it is in our power to believe or not to believe, it is in 
our power to act rightly or to sin, to do good or to do eviL 

B^isiL, A. D. 370. — They attribute to the heavenly bodies the canses of 
those things that depend on every one's choice, — I mean habits of virtnt 
and of vice. 

If the origin of virtuous or vicious actions be not in ourselves, but there 
is an innate necessity ^ there is no need of legislators to prescribe what we 
are to do, and what we are to avoid ; there is no need of jadges to hoaor 
virtue or punbh wickedness. For it is not the injostioe of the thief or 
murderer, who could not restrain his hand even if he would, because of tht 
insuperable necessity that urges him to the actions. — p. 116. 

Gregoby op Nazianzen, a. D. 870. — The good derived fh)m nature hai 
no claim to acceptance ; but that which proceeds tvomfree will is doerr- 
ing of praise. What merit has firo in burning i for the burning ooBiif tw 
nature [that is, necessity]. What merit has water in descending? tn tlui 
**• has firom the Creator. What mexM W<&«i!k.o^ \xi\«^\s^^Vll as UwaHi 

ibining ? for it shines whcthwr \t wWT ot tio\„ — ^. ViX. 
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QvaaoKT or Nyssa. — Let any oonsider how graat the fhdfify fo irbtA 
is bad — gliding into sin spontaneonslj, without any effort For thai 
any one should become wicked, depends solely upon ohoice ; and the will 
is often sufficient for the completion of wickedness. — p. 127. 

Ambrose, A. D. 374. — We are not constrained to obedience by a seryile 
necessity, but by firee will, whether we lean to virtue or to vice. 

No one is under obligation to commit a fault, unless he inclines to it from 
his own will. — p. 131. 

Jebome, A. D. 392. — No seed is of itself bad, for God made all things 
good ; but bad seed has arisen from those who by their own will are bad, 
which happens from will and not from nature [that is, necessity]. — 
p. 141. 

That we prol^ free will, and can turn it either to a good or bad pu^> 
pose, according to our determination, is owing to His grace» who made ns 
after His image and likeness. 

• We have now come to Augustine. And now it will be 
necessary to avail myself of the remarks I made on the laws 
of exposition. I said that it was necessary, in order to a 
right exposition of any ancient instrument in the Church, to 
take into view the controversies which prevailed at the time 
of its composition. We must now apply this especially to 
Augustine. Down to his time, the free will and natural 
ability of man were held by the whole Church, against the 
heretical notions of a blind fate, of material depravity, and of 
deprawty created in the substratum of the soul. The great 
effort, hitherto, had been to maintain the liberty or uncoerced 
action of the mind in choice, with the power of contrary 
choice. But now Pelagius arose, and denied the doctrine of 
the fall ; and from this time it became necessary, not so much 
to prove natural ability, which Pelagius admitted, as to 
prove a moral inability, which he denied. 

The Church had now to enter upon a new controversy, and 
to fix her eye upon the question. What were the consequences 
of the fell 1 The question of free agency \TOa lio Vsajgst \ft\fc 

VOL. HI. 21* 
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argued, for that was not now oontroyertedL Bodi Angiuliie 
and Pelagius admitted it The question which now exisli 
between Dr. Wilson and myself was not at issne between thesL 
The question, indeed, turned on the same words, namelj, 
free will, — but it did not mean the same thing. The qiiea* 
tion between them was, Is the will unbiased ? — is it in eqni- 
librium ? It was not, whether it was free from the neoessHj 
of fate, or the coercion of matter, or of created depravity,— 
but the question yfos. Has the fall giv^n it a bias ? has it 
struck it out of equilibrium, and struck the balance wrongi 
Pelagius said, No. Augustine said. Yes ; and while, in oppo- 
sition to Pelagius, he denied free will [meanmg unbiased willj, 
he was as strong in favor of free will in the other sense as 
any of the fathers before him ; as strong as I am ; — so tlnti 
if I am a Pelagian, Augustine was a Pelagian, although his 
whole strength was exerted against Pelagius. If what I 
teach is Pelagianism, then Augustine, and Calvin, and La- 
ther, and all the best writers of the Church in this age, have 
been Pelagians, except the few who deny natural ability. 

AuGUBTiNB, A. D. 398. — Free will is given to the soul, whloh th^ wbo 
endeavor to weaken by trifling reasoning are blind to siioh a degree thftt 
they do not even understand that they say those vain m*^ saorilecioai 
things with their own will. — p. 170. 

Which A:ee will, if God had not given, there could be no just lentmoc ef 
punishment, nor reward for right conduct, nor a divine preoepi to venent 
of sins, nor pardon of sins, which God has given us throng our Lonl Jews 
Christ ; because he who docs not sm with his wiU does not em at alL 
Which sins, as I have said, unless we had free will, would not be siaiL 
Wherefore, if it bo evident that there is no sin where there ia not ftee 
win, I desire to know what harm the soul has done, that it ehoold bt pm- 
ished by God, or repent of sin, or deserve pardon, sinoe it has been gultj 
• no sin. — p. 214. 

>iat there is Aree will, and that from thence every one tbm If be wflli^ 
hftl he does not nn \f \ie doea nd n'OX^l^c^s^ xc^vi^^iBMk^ 
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Scriptures, Trhich you do not midentand, but in the words of your own 
Manes himself : hear, then, concerning free will, first, the Lord himself 
when he speaks of two trees, which you yourself have mentioned : hear him 
saying, " Either make the tree good and hia fruit good, or else make the 
tree corrupt and his fruit corrupt" When, therefore, he says, " do this 
or do that," he shows power, not nature. For no one, except God, can 
make a tree, but every one has it in his will, either to choose those 

THINGS that ABE GOOD AND BE A GOOD TREE, OR TO CHOOSE THOSE THINGS 
that ARE BAD AND BE A BAD TREE. p. 215. 

The next authority I shall adduce is that of Luther, who 
holds that, in the exercise of his own faculties, the mind 
chooses, by its very constitution, just as much as it thinks by 
the exertion of its intellect. 

There is (he says) no restraint either on the divine or human will. In 
laoth cases the will does what it does, whether good or bad, simply, and as 
at perfect liberty , in the exercise of its own faculty, — so long as the opera- 
tive grace of God is absent from us, everything we do has in it a mixture 
of evil ; and, therefore, of necessity, our works avail not to salvation. 
Here I do not mean a necessity of compulsion, but a necessity as to the 
certainty of the event, A man who has not the Spirit of God does evil 
willingly and spontaneously. He is not violently impelled, against his 
will, as a thief is to the gallows. — Milnor, vol. v. cent 16, chap. 12, 
sec. 2. 

Thus we see that it was Luther's sentiment, that depravity 
does not destroy the innate liberty of the will, or its natural 
power, although it corrupts and perverts its exercise. 

I now proceed to quote from Calvin, who holds that neces- 
sity is voluntary, — that is, that the will is under ;qo such 
necessity as destroys its own power of choice ; that there was 
no other yoke upon man but voluntary servitude ; and I shall 
show that the doctrine for. which I contend is not new divin- 
ity, but old Calvinism. 

Calvin says : — " That God is voluntary in his goodness, 
Satan in his wickedness, and man in his sin." ^< We muat.^ 
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therefore, observe/' he says, " that man, bavfaig been toh 
mpted by the fall, sins yolontarily, not with relactanoe or 
constraint; with the strongest propensity of dispoutiao, 
not with violent coercion; with the bias of his own pu- 
sions, and not with external compulsion." He quota 
Bernard, as agreeing with Aagnstine, in saying, "Among 
all the animals, man alone is free ; and yet, by the interten- 
tion of sin, he suffers a species of violence, but from the vill, 
not from nature ; so that he is not thereby deprived of Ait 
innate liber iy.^^ Both Augustine and the Reformers speak, 
indeed, of the bondage of the will, and of the necessity of 
sinm'ng, and of the impossibility that a natural man shooll 
turn and save himself without grace ; bat they explain them- 
selves to mean that certainty of continuance in sin whidi 
arises from a perverted free agency, and not from any natonl 
impossibility. For "this necessity," they say expressly, "is 
voluntary." "We are oppressed with a yoke, but no other 
than that of voluntary servitude; therefore, our servitode 
renders us miserable, and our will renders us inexcusaUe." 
— See Calvin's Instit. Book II. ch. ni. sec. 5. 

I always exclude coercion, for we sin voluntarily, or it would not 1m m 
unless it were voluntary. — Commentary on Rom. 7. 

My next quotation is from Turretin, the apostle of ortho- 
doxy, whose works are the text-book in the PrinoetOD Semi- 
nary : 

The question is not concerning the power or natural lkoiilt;y of wOlt "« 
qua est ipsum velle vel nolle, "^^ which may be called, first power and tht 
material principle of moral action ; for this always remi^iui in nmn, and Ij 

it he is distinguished from the brutes. 

'^ Velle vel nolle " means, in the technics of the day, the 
W to choose or not \o c^ooae m e^or^ cmii^\ 
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B remains in man in eyery condition, as by it he is 

ed from the brutes. 

I power of willing, in whatever condition we may be, is neTer 
from us, insomuch as by it we are distinguished from the 
999. 

my next witness. He was contemporary with the 
)f Divines at Westminster. He quotes the follow- 
probation from Twiss : 

7 to do what is pleasing and acceptable to God is not a 

3oral inability ; for no faculty of our nature is taken away 

iginal sin : as saith Augustine, — It has taken from no man 

iiscerning truth. The power still remains, by which we can 

'6 choose. We say that the natural power of doing anything 

ar will is preserTed to all, but no moral power. 

SPOON. — The sinner will, perhaps, say. But why should the 

► severe ? The law may be right in itself, but it is hard, or 

e, for me. I have no strength. I cannot love the Lord with 

I am altogether insufficient for that which is good. 0, that 

; consider what sort of inability you were under to keep the 

s of God. Is it natural, or is it moral ? Is it really want 

is it only w&nt of will? Is it anything more than the 

corruption of your hearts, which is itself criminal, and the • 

.ctual transgressions ? Have you not natural Acuities and 

, will and affections, a wonderful frame of body and a 

ibers ? What is it that hinders them all from being conse- 

Are they not as proper in every respect for his service as 

pose ? When you are commanded to love God with all your 

ily is not commanding more than you can pay. For, if you 

im, you will give it to something else that is far from being 

f it The law, then, is not impossible, in the strict and 

ren to you. 

winced sinner) will see that there is nothing to hinder his 
Ih every part of his duty, but an inward aversion to Ood, 
ry essence of sin, 
pkxiDg ounwlTea with the meax^^c^ V)ici!^ Vns^Xad^ssb. ^ 
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pp. 14. 15. 

Dr. DickinsoiL a cocempanzj of Dr. Witherqpoon ii 
New Jenej. azbi a coCemposazj abo wiih Dr. Greene a 
the earlj port of his life, has this sentiment on the poiiitaf 
dxscnseion : " Let inabilitj be properly denominated, ml 
called obstmacj.' ' This was a divine of admitted and muB- 
peachable orthodoxr. a^ooan of eminmt abilities, a fiienl to 
rerivals of religion, and one of the pillars of the FresbjterBi 
Church. 

President Davis, the pioneer and planter of PresbjteiiaB- 
ism in Virginia, afterwards President of Princeton CoQegB^ 
one of the most pungent, popular, and successful of preachen, 
inquires, '' What is inabilitj but unwillingness 1 " 

Edwards the younger, President of Union College, was a 
Presbyterian, and what does he say? To the question, 
whether the moral inability which his &ther taught can bo 
removed by the sinner, his answer was: "Yes; and the 
moment you deny this, you change the whole character of 
the inability, together with the whole character of the man ; 
for then his inability ceases to be obstinacy, and becomea 
physical incapacity." 

WiTBics. — IIo [Adam] sinned with judgment and will» to wUch fteol- 
tio9 liberty, as opposed to compulsion, is so peculiar, nay, essential, thtt 
there can bo neither judgment nor will unless they be firce. — YoL L |k 
108. 

The Andover Dkclaration, subscribed by the professors. — God's 
dcci'ecfl perfectly consist with human liberty, God's uniyersal agenqr vilk 
tlio agency of man, and man's dependence with his acoountabiKty. Msa 
has understanding and corporeal strength to do all that God reqaim of 
him ; so that nothing but the sinner's aversion to hoUness pravcnli Ui 
'alvation. — Lawi, p. 9. 

Vr Tylkb (see Natumal PwMibst, ^oV yl. yb- ^^V«*V«^%w«l 
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ioctrirus of the Gospel haye been regarded by some as presenting 
insnperable obstacles to their salvation. 

The doctrine of Human Depravity has been thus regarded. ** K I am 
entirely depraved,** the sinner sometimes says, ** then I am utterly helpless. 
It is beyond my power to do anything which God requires ; and, conse- 
quently, it is totally impossible that I should comply with the terms of 
salvation revealed in the Gospel." This representation proceeds upon an 
entire misapprehension as to the nature of depravity. Depravity does not 
destroy moral agency. It does not so impair the natural faculties of man 
as to disable him from doing his duty, if he will. It has its seat in the 
heart, and consists in a perverse and sinful inclination. When we say 
that man is entirely depraved, we do not mean that he is a poor, unfortu- 
nate being, who is commanded to do impossibilities ; but we mean that he 
is a guilty rebel, who voluntarily refuses to yield allegiance to the God 
who made him. We mean that he loves sin, and is unwilling to abandon 
it ; that he hates his duty, and is unwilling to perform it ; that he dislikes 
the terms of salvation, and is unwilling to comply with them. We do not 
mean that all the powers and faculties of his soul are so impaired that he 
could not do his duty if he would ; but we mean that he will not do his 
duty when he can, — that, in the full possession of all the powers of moral 
,Agency, and with perfect ability to comply with the terms of salvation, if 
he will, he chooses the road that leads to death, and will not come to Christ 
that he might have life. This supposes no difficulty in the way of his 
salvation, except what lies in a perverse and obstinate will. 

Again : the doctrine of Regeneration is supposed to imply an insu- 
perable obstacle in the way of the sinner's salvation. We often hear the 
sinner reasoning thus : "If I must be bom again, in order to enter into 
the kingdom of God, — and if this change is exclusively the work of the Holy 
Spirit, a work which he is under no obligations to perform, and which my 
own efforts will never accomplish, — then there is a difficulty in the way of 
my salvation which is beyond my power to remove. It does not depend 
on my will, but on the will of God, whether I shall be saved.'* But here 
again the sinner labors under an entire misapprehension as to the nature 
of the change in question, and as to the reason why this change is neces- 
sary. What is it to be bom again ? Simply to be made willing to do 
what God requires. It is thus represented in the Scriptures : Thy people 
shail be uniting in the day of thy power. Why is it necessary that men 
•hould be bom again ? Not because they are unable to do their duty, if 
Ibej will ; bat because they are unwilling to do it. It is their deffravib^ 

VOL. III. 22 
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which Tenders this supematnral dhaiige neocnajy. Bvl their depimTUgrii 
not their calamity merelj, bat their crime. It ooKUBstB, as ire haie nn, 
in a perverse inclination, — in a Tolnntary and obstuiate reftual to 
obedience to the reasonable oommands of Jehoyah. What the ahmor 
therefore, is to have this peryerse inclination changed ; that is, to be 
willing to do what Qod requires. The neceasity of this change, tbenfiik 
Bupposes no obstacle in the way of his salyation, except Aii omm asnl' 
lingness to do his duty. 

Dr. Woods (Letters to Dr. Ware, ch. t. p. 188). — Atwnrtling to on 
▼iews, there can be no such necessity in the case as implies fine or 
coercion, or anything contrary to perfect Toluntariness. 

What, then, is the freedom which belongs to a moral agent? It is tab' 
dom from that physical coercion or force, which ^ther causes aetiooi thik 
are not Yoluntary, or prevents those which the agent ohooees to perflMn. 

I grant that man has a power of choosing between difEerent ooiuseB. and 
of yielding to either of two opposite motives. — Itemark* <m Wartt pp* 
84, 85, 86. 

Men have by nature the constitution, they haye all the IkeiiltieB, 
essential to moral agency. 

(Third Letter to Dr. Beecher, — Spirit of the PUgrims, voL vi. No. 1, f|k 
19 — 22.) — I have just received your sermon on Dependence and ¥nt 
Agency ; and, according to a suggestion in your letter to me, I shall pro- j 
ceed to remark on some of the topics which it introduces. 

Between your views and mine, on the subject of man's abilii$ um! | 
inability, there is not, so far as I can judge, any real disagreement. You 
do indeed sometimes use language different frt>m that which I am aecoi- 
tomed to use. But, when you come to explain your language, as yoa do is 
your second letter, and in y^ur sermon just published, yoa show thalyw 
have a meaning which I can fully adopt. In the first place, yoa do wkat 
many who make much of man's ability neglect to do ; that is, yoa dieu^ 
make the distinction between natural ability and inability, and aiorf/. 
J^Tatural ability you explain to be <* the intellectual and moral fteaUici 
which God has given to men, commensurate with his reqnireme&ts ;**— 
'* the plenary powers of a free agent ; '* — *' such a capacity lor ohe^esoe 
as creates perfect obligation to obey." You say, it is "what the kv 
means, when it commands us to love (Sod with all oar ktarit and sea/i 
and mind, and strength,** The sinner, according to yoor ^■pTn a Biit a tiTr'i 

binder no natural impossibility to obey Qod ; that Is, it is not InpoHBile 
him fn nliiij flijil In Hin nnTnri niMimi Iti ifrnriVi ^T *iiViinijiHriljhi fc tta 
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' * to create a world." To all this I Mly Babeeribe. Here» thai, is no 
room for debate. I haTe been acquainted with ministers who haTe differed 
widely in their language respecting human ability, and who hare had 
much debate on the subject, and ha^e seemed to entertain opposite opinions. 
But I doubt not they would all coincide with the above statements. They 
would all admit that man has those intellectual and moral fiekculties which 
constitute him a moral agent, justly accountable for his actions, and under 
perfect obligation to obey the divine law. But all would not judge it best 
to give to these Acuities the name of ability, or even of natural ability. 
In regard to the words by which the sentiment held by them ail may most 
properly be expressed, there would be a difference. And would not this be 
the only difference ? And would not any dispute on the subject be logomr- 
achy ? Suppose a minister of Christ does not like the expreission, that 
sinners have a natural ability to obey the divine law. But he admits that 
they have those faculties of mind which constitute them moral and account- 
able beings, put them under a perfect obligation to obey, and bring on 
them a just condemnation for disobedience. That is, he admits all that 
you mean by natural ability, though he does not use the language. 
Bespecting this you and he may differ. But, the moment you lay aside the 
word ability, and use other words expressing exactly what you mean by 
this, the difference between you and him is ended. You both believe that 
sinners have all the powers necessary to moral agents, and that they are 
under perfect obligation to do what God commands : though you may, per- 
haps, attach more importance to this view of the subject, and may give it 
more importance in your preaching, than he thinks proper. 

The same as to inability. I find, from your explanations, that you 
believe the sinner to be the subject of all the inability which I have ever 
attributed to him. You say that man, in his unrenewed state, is '* desti- 
tute of holiness and prone to evil ; '* << that he has an inflexible bias of will 
to evil ; " ** a sinfulness of heart and obliquity of will, which overrule and 
pervert his free agency only to purposes of evil ; " that he has ** an obsti- 
nate will, which as really and certainly demands the interposition of 
special divine influence as if his inability were natural ; " that ** his natu- 
ral ability never avails, either alone, or by any power of truth, or help of 
man, to recover him from alienation to obedience; " that ** the special 
renovating influence of the Spirit is indispensable to his salvation ; " ** that 
motives and obligation are by his obstinacy swept away ; *' and ** that it is 
the work of the Holy Spirit to convince him of sin, to enlighten his mind, 
to nnew hit will, and to persuade and enable him to embrace Christ ; " 
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that *' the powers reqtdsite to free ftgeney, whioli stiU remain in 
man, are wholly perverted, and hopeless of recoyeiy withoat the gneid 
God ; >* « that men, as sinners, are dependent on Christ fbr a 
to do anything which will save their souls." Yon hold it to be "il^l 
that mind, once ruined, never recovers itself; *' « that the disetfe np 
on, unreclaimed by its^ own miseries, and only exasperated hj xqieri 
remedies ; '* that ** the main-spring of the soul for' holy aclioii is g4 
and that divine influence is the only substitute." 

You not only make these just and moving representations of thestifctf 1 
unregenerate man, but you expressly speak of him as having an fa 
to obey God. You make the *< distinction between the ability of msn m> 
free agent, and his inability as a sinner," and say ** it is a distinefa 
singularly plain, obvious to popular apprehension, and sanctioned bj Ai 
common sense of all men." You fully justify the langoage of the Bibks 
ascribing to man ** inability to obey the Gospel." Yon qnote the pus^l 
which declare that " the carnal mind cannot be subject to the law of Ood; 
that they who are in the flesh cannot please God ; " and yon say th 
inability spoken of means the impossibility of becoming holy by any plob' 
sophical culture of the natural powers, or by any possible modification of 
our depraved nature ; though you very properly take care to goard fl 
against supposing that the inability of sinners implies '* an absolute natnnl 
impossibility," or has ** a passive, material import." You say, also, thik 
" no language is more frequent in the common intercourse of men than tke 
terms unable, cannot and the like, to express slight or determined and 
unchanging aversion ; and that the same use of these terms pervades tbe 
Bible ; " that *' inability, meaning only voluntary aversion, or permsMnt 
choice or disinclination, is ascribed to God, to Christ, and to good men, ii 
as strong terms as inability to obey the Gospel is ascribed to sinners." 

In regard to the above-cited representations of yours, I see no grtmiid ftr 

controversy. I am aware that, in your preaching, you are aocnstomed It 

say less frequently than many others that sinners cannot beliere taA 

obey. But, even if you should think it best, as some do, to go fnrtlier, taA 

wholly to avoid expressions of that kind, still, while in other words joi 

attribute to the sinner everything which I and others mean by sooh o^ 

prcssions, there would be no difference except in words. In the uumoM 

ured abundance of remarks which have lately been made on the snbjeak 

bility and inability, it has not been always remembered that the piia- 

if not the only difference which exists among thinking and oaaM 

V iTerboL jjT Mm thouZd 6e kept in mind, <m U q««U Ca ^^ m4 jf 
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men who are going to diepwte would juti eiop to inquire what ihey are 
going to dispute abouit it would very much narrow the ground of debate^ 
and diminish, if not remove, the occasions of strife. 

Still, I hold the question about the use of particular words to be of no 
small importance. Words are the usual means of conveying the thoughts 
of our own minds to the minds of others. If, then, our words are not well 
chosen, we may £sdl of communicating what we wish, and may communi- 
cate something very different ; and so the gift of speech, instead of con- 
tributing to useful purposes, may become positively hurtfuL 

It is not my design to controvert any of the positions which yon lay 
down on the subject of ability and inability. Putting a candid and fair 
construction on your language, and considering you as agreeing with those 
excellent authors to whom you refer with approbation, I am satisfied, as I 
have before said, that there is no material difference between your opiniims 
and mine on this subject. My remarks, therefore, will relate chiefly, if not 
wholly, to modes of expression ; though not so much to any which you 
employ, as to those employed by others. There is danger,. I think, of a 
wrong impression being made on the minds of men, from the manner in 
which some preachers speak respecting the sinner's ability. And although 
there is much in what you have lately given to the public which is well 
calculated to guard against this danger, I humbly conceive that still 
greater caution in your manner of treating the subject would do no 
hurt 

Db. Beclauy. — "The law is exactly upon a level with our Batural 
ct^Mioities ; it only requires us to love God with all our hearts. Hence, as to 
natural capacity, all mankind are capable of a perfect conformity to this 
law ; for the law requires of- no man any more than to love God with all 
his heart. The sinning angels have the same natural capacities now as 
they had before they fell ; they have the same faculties, called the under- 
standing and will ; they are still the same beings, as to their natural 
powers. Their temper, indeed, is different, but their capacity is the same ; 
therefore, as to natural capacity, they are as capable of a perfiect conform- 
ity to the law of their Creator as ever they were. So Adam, after his &11, 
had the same soul that he had before, as to his natural capacities, though 
of a very different temper ; and therefore, in that respect, was as capable 
of a per^t conformity to the law as ever. And it is plainly the case, that 
all mankind, as to their natural capacities, are capable of a perfect con- 
formity to the law, from this, — that when sinners are converted, they have 
no new natural Ihoulties, though they have a new temper ; and when tJbft^ 
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come to love God with all thdr hearts in heaTen, still they win bare fk 
same hearts, as to their natural fkcoltles, and may in this respeet be 
justly looked vlj^oh as the very same beings. When, therefore, men of 
out against the holy law of God, which requires us only to love him with 
all our hearts, and say, " It is not just in God to require more than n 
can do, and then threaten to damn us for not doing," they ought to sti^ 
a while, and consider what they say, and tell what thej mean by their mi 
do ; for it is plain that the law is exactly upon a level with our natonl 
capacities, and that in this respect we are fully capable of a perfect con* 
formity thereto. And it will be impossible for us to excuse ourselves by an 
inability arising from any other quarter." " And finally, this want of* 
good temper, this voluntary and stxhbhorn aversion to God, and lore t9' 
themselves, the world and sin, is all that renders the immediate influenm 
of the Holy Spirit so absolutely necessary, or, indeed, at all needful, U 
recover and bring them to love God with all their hearts.** — True Rili' 
gion Delineated, Disc. i. sec. 3. 

Dr. Samuel Hopkins. — " It has been thought and urged by many thit 
fallen man cannot be wholly blamable for his moral depravity, beoause be 
has lost his power to do that which is good, and is wholly unable to chan^ 
and renew his depraved heart. But what has been before observed must 
be here kept in mind, — that man has not lost any of his natural powenof 
understanding and will, &c., by becoming sinful He has lost his inclina- 
tion, or is wholly without any inclination to serve and obey his Maker. 
and entirely opposed to it. In this his sinfulness consists ; and in thii lies 
his blame and guilt, and in nothing else ; and the stronger and more fixal 
tlic opposition to the law of God is, and the further he is from any inolint- 
tion to obey, the more blamable and inexcusable ho is. Nothing but the 
opposition of the heart, or will of man, to coming to Christ, is, or can be. 
in the way of his coming. So long as this continues, and his heart ii 
wholly opposed to Christ, he cannot come to him ; it is impossible, and will 
continue so, until his unwillingness, his opposition to coming to Christ, be 
removed by a change and renovation of his heart by divine grace, and be 
nmdc willing in the day of God's power." " Nothing is necessary but the 
renovation of the will, in order to set everything right in the human souL" 
— System of Divinity, Part i. ch. 8, and Part ii. ch. 4. 

Dr. Smallet. — ** The whole Bible evidently goes upon the sappotitici 

^hat man is a free agent ; and so do all mankind in their treatment of one 

Mier.' ' ' " It is certain that no natural men, except idiots, or saoh 

' delirious, are totally VnoapaXAQ oi ^gcwA ^ot\& Iw^vfiN. 
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iilg." <* The power of will is not the d^ciency in natural men/' " Were men 
destitute of understanding to know what is right, or destitute of power to 
choose according to their own disposition, or destitute of members to act 
aocording to their own choice, they would so far not be proper subjects of 
commands, and no blame would lie upon them for not obeying. But no 
such powers of moral agency are the things wanting in natural men. 
They have hands and heads sufficiently good, and a sufficient power to will 
whatever is ^agreeable to them. All they want is a good heart. Their 
inability is therefore their sin, and not their excuse." — Sermons, 10, 16. 

Db. Stephen West. — It therefore appcareth that all those voluntary 
exercises and afifections which are required of us in the divine law may be 
said to be in our power. There is no opposition to any obedience which is 
claimed by the divine law, except it be in our wills. — On Moral Agency, 
Fart I. sec. 2. 

Dk. Nathan STSONa. — Here the proud heart objects. Can this be 
cause of rejoicing, that I am in the hand of a most absolute sovereign ? Is 
this consistent with my dignity as a rational creature and a f^ agent ? 
Truly it is. If thy reason be exercised right, all its dictates will be in con- 
Iprmity to the sovereign counsel and acting of God. If thy heart be 
opposed to infinite reason, or prejudices thy reason, it is the depravity of 
thy heart, and not the sovereignty o" God, which degrades, and takes dig- 
nity away from thee. Neither is thy dignity as a free agent lessened. 
Art thou not as free in sinning as the holy angels and holy men are in 
loving and obeying God? Is not sin thy choice? Dost thou not am 
because thou lovest sin ? The sovereignty of God will never destroy thy 
f^reedom as a rational agent, but an evil use of this freedom hath made thee 
base, and without repentance will be the means of thy misery forever. — 
Sermons, vol. i. ser. 4. 

Db. Dwight. — " The nature of this inability to obey the law of God is, 
in my own view, completely indicated by the word indisposition, or the 
word disinclination.^* " The real and only reason why we do not perform 
tliis obedience [perfect obedience to the law of God] is, that we do not 
possess such a disposition as that of angels. Our natural powers are 
plainly sufficient : our inclination only defective." " There is no more diffi- 
culty in obeying God than in doing anything else to which our inclination 
is opposed with equal strength and obstinacy." ** Indisposition t» come to 
Christ is the true and the only difficulty which lies in our way. Those who 
cannot come, therefore, arc those, and those only, who will not. The 
words can and cannot are used in the, Scriptures, just as they are used 
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in tae comxon intercourse of mankiiid, to cxpiuai tnllingnen or nwwih 
; i '. jT ': ^ «. " • • Frcra these cbMrrations it is evident that the diflobedinee of 
nii-ii:. i Ls :iio;r own f lult/' And " the degree of onr inability to obey tbe 
li\ Ice :.fcw d .es in n:- case lessen our guilt." And ** these observations tack 

;' ur^in^ sinners to immediate repentance.'* ^- Tkeoiogt, 






<;rx-. n l-.-O. 



TV.o AN?oniMy*s narrative for 1819 declares that tk 
rl-.^>:vuo:-':T\ •.; :ho finally impenitent is charged ^- wholly 
uVv:: :l'.c".r own unwillingness to accept of the merciful pro- 
vis:.:; maae in ihe Go»<pel." 

Kiv. J, UN Matthew*, D.P., Theological Professor of South Hanonr 
S*T.-.:!virv ,.Mi:=:cr..icl 1 v Pr. Wilson as correct). Our case, though is 
#<:v.o r':<ycc:s :: Uar? a striking resemblance to those who sleep in iht 
^r4Te. yot lu c:".:er5 :« w: lo'.y different. They make no opposition to ihe 
4c:i^o r'.irs-^-.:s -r'Hro. Nor Joes any blame attach to them on account of 
tlu-.r iv.s^'v.*". i'.'.ty. >'.: «..\ iiowever, with us. We have eyes, but we see 
::.-: ; ca>«. \ .:: wo iitAr r..: : we have, inaeed, all the intellectual fecuhiw 
a:-l "'..rk: •,.;.•.-•;:%; w'^ich Vior.g to rational beings ; but they are :/fro/t-i 
'.s- v*o w:r'..:, :::oy are »■•:;.'. ivi a^unst God and his government 
lvs:> ■. l . :' :. v.\ :>.o heart :< ir.duence«l by enmity against God. InsteaJ of 
rv*vov.:;'-v.vV. :>.crt» is r.Arlr.oss vf heart. Instead of faith, by which the 
SAN-,v.r •< ■:.■.:.;:■. :iiorv i* urilolief. l\v which, with all his blessings, he 
:< •:.:.;•. Wo iv?>cs*. i-leo-.l. all the natural faculties which GoJ 
>;.- • ;•.'.:> i-.: V.=* ikrv-jo : Ir.t we are without the moral power. We hive 
v.: -.v..' .rs; ■</,:/". :V..* vcs!:o. t: o:::i''.;y them in his service. This mni 
s:*.i**vs ■.•,..:.. •■.•.<:o.i.i ot !"::•:.= s-;ii:jr the shadow of excuse fur our unbeM 
av.,\ •.".-. 'jvv.iic'.'.oo. is i\\c \k:\ o?>o!:eo cf s:u, the demonstration of our guilt 
1 \ osv . ! !'. V. , i < « or k t". r !.> ; : . : . \ v- tc iioe itseIC Here is not only insensibility 
to Iv *;'.rokoiu>'U V;i! '..ore is . v: csiiicn, here is enmity, to be dcstn^TCiL 
V!«.c »vs »:ivi !v.'.\ ■.:•..* kI v.wi\ r.i.iy oIiAiige. in some degree, the outwani 
»(«|y.k»:tA^. Vi'.: tV.oy :iovcr oAn roaoii the seat of the disease. There it 
viU r^Hu*i«. au.l tUorv it wiU operate, at\er all that created wisdom ami 
y^ww <«« Uk^. lliat ivwor whtoh can start tlie pulse of spiritual lif^ within 
W wwwl rwoh *ud vvnir^^l iho very ori-iin of thought, must change ctr 
TM^ miMi%<«c Our case would Iv hopeless, if our rcstoratioD depended oa 
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I now beg leave to adduce the testimony of Dr. Wilson 
himself. This passage from Dr. Matthews goes the whole 
length of all that I hold in respect to natural ability. If 
this is not heresy, it is all I mean, and all I teach, or ever 
did teach. If Dr. Wilson is not opposed to this, then he has 
misunderstood me, and he and I think alike. If he agrees to 
this, then he and I do agree ; for I challenge man or angel to 
find anything like a discrepancy, and I challenge him to find 
any. That he does agree to this is manifest, and two things 
which are equal to the same are equal to each other. In the 
notes he says : 

Thus, it is evident, that without conference or correspondence, or even 
personal acquaintance, there are ministers in the Presbyterian Church 
who can and do speak the same things, who can and do speak the language 
of the true Reformers in all ages. May the Lord increase their number, 
and bind up the breach of his people ! 

My argument is this : — The fact that these writers held 
the opinions which they have here declared I do not bring 
as proof absolute that the Confession of Faith teaches as they 
held ; but that it is altogether probable that the framers of 
that instrument, belonging to this class of men, and standing 
in the same rank with them, did not teach doctiines in direct 
contradiction to this. I have brought down these testimonies 
to the present time, because these expositions throw light 
upon the pages of the Confession, by showing the impression 
which it made on these writers, and the sense in which they 
received it. It would be one of the strongest anomalies in 
the whole history of the human mind, that men who knew all 
about the controversy of Augustine and Pelagius, as well as 
the controversy which preceded, should, when they sat down 
to make a Confession of Faith, go directly against the whole 
stream of the &.ith of the Church. 
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Snch is the testimony of the Ohristian finthen, and At 
received doctrine of the Orthodox Church, from the b^mii^ 
to this day. I now add : 

That the Bible teaches the preb agbnct ab 

NATURAL ABILITY OF MAN TO OBEY OB DISOBEY, UNCOSbGD 
^ BY ANY NATURAL NECESSITY OR HINDRANGB, AS HIS QUiH- 
FICATION FOR MORAL GOVERNMENT, AND THE FOUNDATIW 
OF HIS OBLIGATION AND ACCOUNTABILITY. 

1. That the Bible has been understood to teach this hjit 
universal Orthodox Church, is a strong presumptive vgh 
mont that the Bible does teach it. 

It was made to be understood by Mien man, and bv oos- 
xuon uneducated minds, in respect to its most vital dootzinei; 
and there is no doctrine more immediately fundamental tba 
that of free agency as the ground of obligation and aocount- 
ability. Now, the impression which the Bible makes « 
common minds, who, unsophisticated by theory, read and 
receive its impression, is, that there remains to m ^ n ^ in the | 
estimation of Heaven, the capacity of choosing whom he wiD 
servo, God or the world, and of choosing life or death ; tnd 
that his obligation to choose the good and refuse the evil orig- 
inates in their constitutional power of choice, with power of 
contrary choice. This is the popular feeling and belief of 
tlioso who read the Bible. 

Ikt, if the uninstructed may be supposed to mistake, it mi 
certainly intended to be intelligible to the most ttlmtH 
learned, and holy men, who make the study and traubtiQi 
and exposition of it their professional and habitual empkjiMii 

But, unanswerably, the Bible has been understood to teaA 
doctrine of man*s free agency and natural ability, in tk 
^er I have above explained, by the ablest, faoUastiaBl 
learned men. T\ieae/mXer^ic^ft£ak%^^'^i^m.i 
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the laws of language and the best operations of 

intellect, have understood it to teach the natural 

nan as the foundation of obligation, and the moral 

' man as consisting in a perverse will. If this 

so many men of talented mind, and learning, and. 

Ise, all attempts to expound the Bible are vain, — • 

s yet a sealed book, — and all the promises of wis- 

ose who ask, and of guidance in judgment to the 

5, unanswered, been scattered to the wind. 

implications of the Bible teach the free agency of 

'lading a natural ability to obey, as the qualifica- 

oral government, and the foundation of account- 

3tory precepts, the commands and prohibitions, the 
i punishments, the exhortations, warnings, en- 
expostulations, of the Bible, toeich this ; the oath 
reference that fallen man should obey rather than 
d the regrets and the wonder of heaven at his 
id unbelief, teach the same ; and the punishment, 
t only for what he did do that was wrong, but be- 
ce of this he did not do what was right, — because 
turn, did not repent, did not believe, — all imply 
lat such implications are multiplied throughout 
^ill not be denied ; that they do strongly imply 
right or of wrong choice, and are based on that 
is equally plain. But what would be thought of 
comment that should address such language to 
jtones, or to animals, or to machines moved by 
ter power ? And why should they be addressed 
e has no more power to obey than these 1 
cioe to commands, exhortatlona oxA ^ssn^x^A^ks^Ssb 
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bility of choosing right, and the disobedient choioe is'abo 
the unavoidable, coerced result of a constitutional neoessitT, 
over which the will has no power, but of which it is tfie 
onayoidable effect, then choice is as much the effect of a 
natural cause as any other natural effect; and directoij 
precepts, and rewards and penalties, and exhortations and 
entreaties, are as irrelevant and superfluous as if they were 
addressed to our appetites, or applied to secure the beating of 
the heart, or the circulation of the blood. 

If a created constitution secures the volition, whatever it 
inay be, what need of another apparatus to produce it ? Is 
not one cause sufficient? and, if it were not, why add an 
apparatus which is totally irrelevant and powerless? The 
adoption of law and motive, then, as the means of moral 
government, implies irresistibly that God's unerring wisdom 
has not intrusted the will of men, like instinctive actions, to 
the guardianship of natural causes ; and has committed it to 
the guidance and guardianship of law, and reward and pun- 
ishment, with such capacity that choice in accordance with 
requirement is possible and reasonable ; and contrary choice 
possible also, and inexcusable, and justly punishable. On 
this argument, we observe : 

That these implications of the Bible do clearly, and in the 
strongest possible manner, treat the doctrine of man's free 
agency and natural ability to obey or disobey the Gospel as 
the foundation of his obligation. Implication is the most 
uniform and established mode of scriptural teaching, in respect 
to natural, mental, and moral philosophy. It teaches almost 
nothing by formal definitions, and regular propositions, and 
proofe ; but assumes and takes for granted whatever truths 
of this kind it has occasion to recognize. But the assump- 
tions of an inspired unerring book, — the assumptions of 
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d and organized the world, and fornui and govatni' 
-are the most powerful, unequivocal, infijlible mode 
;. In demonstration men may err, and oome out 
conclusions ; but God, in his assumptions, oannot 
Bible, therefore, teaches in the most direct and 
nner the free agency and natural ability of men, as ^ 
ibjects of moral government. The supposition that 
options of the Bible are not true, and thi^ man, 
not able to modify and diversify his choice indefi* 
chooses sin or holiness by a coercive necessity, — 
act but sin when he does sin, more than rivers <^ 
)r can purify themselves, and stop flowing, — and 
and prefer the Creator to the creature, more than 
'aters can roll back their tide to their fountains, 
the credibility of the Bible as an inspired bodL 
all the assumptions of the Bible have been 
I a uniform and wonderful exactness, 
omical, geographical, historical, chronologioal, and 
plications, are always verified in the results of the 
mination. 

necessary to the credibility of the Bible that it 
. If it spoke of the visible heavens in a manner 
a their appearance to the eye, — and if its geog- 
chronology, and natural history, were at every 
by scientific investigations, — if the lion and the 
he war-horse of the Bible were verified by no cor- 
in nature, and all its assumption of countries 
and natural productions were contradicted by 
of the countries alluded to, — it would disprove 
jy of the Bible, as an inspired book. Infidels, 
is fact, have made ceaseless efiforta t»cato^'4fiift 
gBomewben in the field oi natotii wsl^^sdi^^ vb^ 
28 
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i 

have exulted exceedingly when they sapposed ihey bid 
tected a few mistakes of this description. But no sooner 

the lamp of true philosophy follow the footsteps of theirfR-l 
sumptuous ignorance, than it dissipated their premitv 
rejoicing, by discovering the exact verity of the Bible mi 
its assumptions of the attributes and laws of nature. 

But what would be said, if, in tracing the implications of 
the Bible in respect to the qualifications of mind for acooast* 
able agency and government by law, we should find themal 
contradicted? What if, while natural philosophy veriiki 
mental and moral philosophy contradicted, the fundameini 
principles it takes for granted ; the Bible assuming everjwhoc 
that man is free to choose with power of contrary choice, ifbfl. 
in &ct, as the truth is developed, it appears that be is na 
more able, as a free agent, to choose at all, than a spark is u 
strike itself out without the collision of flint and steel ; and no 
more able to choose otherwise than he does choose, than water 
is to be fire, or fire water ? i 

Christianity could not stand before such contradictions of i 
revelation by science. It would open upon ua the flood-gates ' 
of an all-pervading, irresistible infidelity. Nay, it would not 
stop at infidelity, — it would undermine all confidence in con- 
sciousness or argument, and terminate in universal scepticism. 

Our argument against transubstantiation is, that our senses 
are a correct revelation of the reality and attributes of external 
things ; that no written revelation from Heaven can contra- 
dict the testimony of this constitutional revelation by the 
senses concerning attributes of external objects, without sup- 
posing the conflict of contrary revelations, which would not 
only destroy the credibility of tlic Bible, but vacate all confi- 
^ ' in the testimony of the senses. 

Be implicationa ace coTto\)OT«XfidL Vs ^i^s^ vaJon of 
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cause and effect tbroagh all the works of God ; by the ccm^ 
mon sense and uniyersal consciousness of men ; by all the 
results of mental analysis, uniting philosophers in the defi- 
nition of free agency ; and by the concession of individuab 
and the public sentiment of the world, as disclosed in moral 
government as the means of elevating society. But, if these 
implications of the Bible of a free agency and natural ability 
to obey, commensurate with law thus corroborated, are not 
true, it brings on the Bible overwhelming evidence of incor- 
rect teaching ; and if, on this tremendous subject, all its im- 
plications are false, the Bible fails to sustain its claims, and 
the whole system of revelation and its doctrines goes out in 
darkness. 

3. The Bible does in no way contradict its own implica- 
tions, by teaching the natural inability of man to render to 
God a holy and spiritual obedience. 

It applies to fallen man, in respect to spiritual obedience, 
the terms cannot^ unable^ &c. This is not denied; it 
is admitted — it is insisted on. But the question is, what 
does the term inability mean, when applied to a free agent 
and a totally-depraved sinner? — are the terms cannot^ 
unable, &c., used in the common language of men and in the 
Bible only in one sense, and that the sense of a natural im- 
possibility? K so, the question is settled, and we are at 
&ult. But if there are two senses in which these terms are 
used in common and in scriptural language, one of which 
means a natural impossibility, and the other respects an event 
possible in respect to the capacity of the agent, but pre- 
vented by a perverse choice, — then, to deny this distinction, 
and condense both, by an arbitrary assertion, into a natural 
impossibility, is to beg the question in dispute, — to do vio- 
lence to the laws of exposition, and €obe(d^\ft %8»«itiifseL %st 
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argument. Yet this, so &r as I am appriaed, is the coone 
which has been adopted to disprove the natoral ability of man 
to obey. Those passages which mean aversion and obstinacy 
in sin, and the certainty of his perdition without the speciil 
grace of God, are assumed to mean natural impossibilitj. 
The terms " cannot and unable,'' which have no reference to 
his capacity as a free agent, and respect only and wholly his 
eharacter and obstinacy as a sinner, are quoted, unexplained 
and unproved in respect to their assumed meaning; and, 
merely by the reiteration of unexplained sound, the doctrine 
of moral inability is attempted to be battered down, and that 
of a natural inability to be established. But who does not 
see that I have an equal right to assume the meaning of 
moral inability as the only meaning of the term, and, by the 
power of reiterated assertion, to beat down my adversary, as 
he has to battle me with unexplained words, taken for 
granted, by force of mere assertion ; and that both of us, in 
doing so, would violate the laws of philology and correct con- 
troversy? As soon as the meaning of the texts applied to 
man and quoted to prove his natural inability are explained, 
it appears that they respect his character as a sinner, and 
not his constitution as a free agent, and are nothing to the 
purpose to prove what they are quoted to prove. If they 
mean a moral inability, the mere voluntary aversion of a free 
agent to obey the Gospel, then they do not mean or teach the 
natural impossibility of believing ; and the moral inability of 
the sinner may be perfectly consistent with the natural ability 
of the free agent. 

With this lamp in our hand, all becomes clear. When- 
ever the Bible speaks of inability in moral things, it speaks 
of the sin of the will, its aversion to good. Yet where has 
Dr. Wilson, in the whole course of his argument in support 
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arges against me, ever once defined the term eem- 

fhere has he recognized this obyious distinction, and 

er of its application 7 He has insisted on a single 

3f the term, which meaning he assumes, and then 

I right of explanation. As soon as the word is ex- 

le is gone. These words, Uke all other words, are 

i by the principles of exposition, by the estaUiahed 

tendl, and not by their sound on the tympanum of 

or else Jesus Christ might as well have spoken 

nen who understood nothing but English. Take an 

1 on this subject : Suppose an assault was commit- 

3ase is carried into court, where the assault k ad- 

1 the only question arising is a question of damages. 

appears and is asked, ^^ Did you see this assault ?" 

w A strike B." ** How hard did he strike him?" 

now : I can't exactly tell how hard ; A was a very 

m." " ! '' cries the lawyer in &vor of A, "if 

ery nervous man, he must have been too feeUe to 

nuch." Another witness is introduced and asked, 

i did A strike B? " ''I can't exactly tell," he says. 

t of a man was A ?" " ! he was a very stoat, 

n ; a very nervous, athletic man." " Then," says 

y on the other side, *• if he was a nervous man, no 

nust have hurt my cUent exceedingly, and he is 

heavy damages." On this a dispute arises as to 

ly, and it turns on the meaning of the word net' 

) of the attorneys brings into court Webster's 

and shows that nervous means ^* of weak nerve, 

d there he stops. Would this settle the question? 

. determine the meaning of the testimony? Just 

word inability. It has two meaaain^g^^ ^Kfs»s&&% 

28* 



4. I^*r r- :^ -f'T izji -if* :ir.-<CL£CU}ce5 of the ctse. fixii 

z. ',zj& ^Aai '.i iirr :ea.^iic^ lOr ?:i~'j-=<r: is a*Izniited to Iiei 
fr*ic ft2t-i- tiL'i fr^ irr-iT s ir.*:-»Ti ai>l defined- and bTtte 
C'C«&ss::'E: raelf is :.Iii:r..i^i : : V. ie oai3aeirv of choice. »i4 
j/.''""er of c»:i."2"ir7 ilii'^r. A ^^rtr a^ni to -whom spiritul 
oWiieirC^ is i i-iriril i^r»:6^?r:ii:rr. is a iM-ntradictioiL Br 
the laws of ^xi^jzvi.'L. I in ri.:::l-r'i to all the collateral err 
deiioe which c^ii r.^ ux:-:^ ur»::i die meaning of the Confes- 
sioii from the several j-i-ur-xs of expc»sitonr knowledge already 
eijamenited. and which I will not here recapitulate. Dr. 
Wibon insista that man is aVIe to do nothincr : but yOTHiXfi 
JH a Blender foundar-on on which to rest the justice of the 
Eternal Tlirone. in condenming men to ererlasting punish- 
nrient, and feeble indeed would be God's gripe upon the con- 
Hcicncc. But it will be easy to show that the strongest 
jiaHHagoB relied on to prove natural inability are forbidden to 
)m) interprets in that sense by the established laws of expo- 
Hi ticm. For example, it is said. John 6 : 44 : *• No man can 
<H)rnf) unU) me, except the Father which hath sent me draw 
Iiini." I'he nature of the inability here declared is indicated 
by Ui« kincl of drawing which is to overcome it This is 
<nii|<lit in tlie verw; immediately following, and elsewhere in 
ihn iliblo. ** It in written in the prophets, and they shall be 
nil t4in^lit of (J(h1 : every man, therefore, that hath heard 
niid iiiiMi Ivanird of the Father cometh unto me." The 
tiniwing of tlu» Fatiior, then, without which no man can come, 
unlin^ lo propiielic exposition, quoted and sanotioned bj 
Bodocmer, Ih in k^ing '< taught of Ood," in hearing and 



of the Father; and this is precisely the doctrine of 

^sion. '^ God maketh the reading, but especially 

ling of his Word, an effectual means of convincing 

rting sinners." ^^ I drew them with cords of a man, 

s of love." This is the drawing ; with the bands of 

t by the attraction of gravity. Suppose the planets 

p in their course, would God, do you think, attempt 

ae the vis inertuB of matter by the '' reading and 

the preaching of his Word " ? Would he send the 

mdments to start them ? or would he draw '' them 

of a man, and with bands of love," to move onward 

its ? Yet the Confession, and the Catechism, and 

all as certainly teach that the impediment to be 

is overcome by moral means : by the truth, by the 

rod, by the reading and especially the preaching of 

made effectual by the Holy Spirit. It cannot, 

be any natural inability ;, any such inability as 

lieving a natural impossibility, which is removed in 

m. But it is said ^'the carnal mind is enmity 

)d," and that this is an involuntary condition of 

it is it a natural impossibility for any enemy to be 

to him ? The text does not say that £eillen man 

reconciled to God ; but it says that the carnal mind 

subject to the law : "It is not subject to the law 

ither indeed can be." Carnality can never be so 

to become dbedience. Again, the "natural man 

ot the things of the Spirit of God, neither can he 

, because they are spiritually discerned." Does this 

an unconverted man can have no just intellectual 

\ of the Gospel, of truth and duty, in order to his 

? How,th^, canhebeany moretobkoQAthsKsi^SB^ 

ho iavo nerer heard of C\una\.'\ KiA^^fffea^Xj^^^w 
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ttuimoD sre mm m, wkk Ae BOie wUA Aef 
uHieffsaoki, thaa the hadim HC, witk BO Bibk «t aU ! Bk 
if hj rec^THkg axkd knowing be nmit a wining iia[fi'wi 
uA aa ezperimeotal kihowledge. whidi is a ^^n*""!"! vaeoftk 
tenm. then the text tetches siiiiply tlimt vntil the Imrt ■ 
changed there can be no erpminfntal leiigicMi in tbetoii; 
that a holy heart is indispensaUe. not to inteDeetinl pero^ 
tkin, bat to spiritual disoerament, to Christiaii erpeiienoe: 

o. The Bible not only does not teach the natural inabOhj 
of man to obey the Gospel, bat it teaches directly the eoa- 
trary. The moral law itself boands the leqaisiticHi of Ion 
by the strength of the sabject Thou shalt love the Lord thj 
God — with what? — with all thy heart, and vidi all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind; — and with what else? — with 
all thy STRENGTH. But, if heart and soul and mind and 
strength constitute no strength, how is he bound by sach a 
command as this 1 In the same manner, oonstitational powen, 
bearing such a relation to obedience as constitutes obligation, 
arc recognized in the Bible. See Isaiah 5 : 1, 2, 8, 4. Was 
there nothing in the soil and culture of this vineyaxd whidi 
rendered fruit, in respect to the soil, a natural possibility? 
But the vineyard was the house of Israel, the owner wis 
God, and the firuit demanded was evangelical obedience; and 
God, the owner, decided that what he had done rendered obe- 
dience practicable and punishment just He calls upon the 
common sense and common justice of the universe to judge 
l)ctweon him and his vineyard. He asks whether he had not 
done that for his vineyard which laid a just foundation finr it 
to bring forth good instead of wild grapes, and deolarea that 
tlio bringing forth wild grapes was a thing enonnoaii and 

x's on to pronounce judgment upon his vineyard. 

Bo in tho parable ot iihe \aX«ii\a. ^SV^ cein:wk 
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3rtion of his money to every man, according to his 

hility. These servants, again, represent the Jewish 

The talents represent Gk>spel privileges; the im- 

t to be made believing, and the misimprovement 

unbelief. The trust was graduated in prop(Hrtion to 

7 of each man. There was ability, therefinre, and 

Qt who improved his trust received a reward. But 

at who made excuses pleaded his natural inability, — 

that thou wert a hard master, reaping where thou 

sown, and gathering where thou hadst not strewed 

an the task-masters of Egypt], and I was a&aid. I 

t undertake to do anything with my talent. I 

would be safest to hide it, and run no risk." But 

aid to him, '^ Thou wicked and slothful servant, thou 

lat I was a tyrant, demanding the improvement of 

estowed. How couldst thou suppose, then, that I 

exact the improvement of what was given? Why 

1 not put my money to the exchangers? and 

lould have received my own with usury. Do I 

fects without causes? Take him away ; thrust him 

darkness ; he has libelled his Maker, he has slan- 

God." 

broad principle is laid down in the Bible that abil- 
ground and measure of obligation. According to 
L a man hath, and not according to that which he 
to whom much is given, of him shall much be re- 
t to whom little is given, of him shall little be 
-is the language of the equitable Buler of the 
lut, if ability is not needful to obligation, why ob- 
rule? — why not reverse it? Why not requu^ 
im to whom much is g^ven, aad \xi\3Lc\vtc^\SL\fi^ss^ Ns^ 
e is given 7 Present this pimc;V^<^ V^ wl-^ tdssklV 
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ah idiot, and see what he will say to such a prooeediiig. 
There is not a human being whose sense of jostioe would not 
revolt from it. And shall man be more just than Grod ? Nor 
is the principle of graduating responsibility by ability a lim- 
ited rule of the divine government, applicable only in partic- 
ular cases ; the' rule is general, it is universal, it applies to 
every free agent in the universe. 

7. The implications in the Bible of man's ability, as t 
free agent, to render to God spiritual obedience, are many 
and irresistible. 

Deut 30 : 15, 19. — See, I have set before thee this day life and good, 
and death and evil ; in that I command thee to love the . Lord thj God. 
Therefore choose life, that both thou and thy seed may liye. 

Ps. 81 : 10, 11, 12, 13. — Open thy mouth wide, and I will fill it But 
my people would not hearken to my voice. So I gave them ap to their 
own hearts' lusts. 0,^hat my people had hearkened unto me ! 

Ezekiel 18 : 2. — They said, God punishes us for the sins of our fkthen. 
But God replied (verses 20, 30, 31, 32), The son shall not bear the iniquity 
of the fkther. Repent, and turn from all your transgressions and make 
you a new heart ; for why will ye die, house of Israel ? For I have bo 
pleasure in the death of him*that dieth. Wherefore torn youradrcs and 
live ye. 

Luke 13 : 34. — 0, Jerusalem, &c. &c., how often would I have 
gathered thy children together as a hen doth gather her brood under her 
wings, and ye would not ! 

Prov. 1 : 24, 25, 29. — Because I have called and ye reftued. &e. &e., 
therefore shall they eat of the fruit of their own way, and be filled with 
their own devices. 

These, and innumerable such implications, indicate God's 
moral government of mercy over a world of rebel free agents, 
including precepts and prohibitions, and rewards and punuih- 
ments, and exhortations and warnings, and entreaties, and 
eren regrets, when incorrigible rebellion renders pamshnieBl 
H and indispensable. 
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^ then, all those thus addressed had replied : '' We 

glad, Lord, to love and obey Thee, if we ooald ; 

aiowest we have lost all power and ability, of every 

►ve and obey." Would the Searcher of hearts have 

3m, ^^ I know that you can do nothing of that kind 

; but you can pray to me to help you, and you can 

Bible and attend public worship, and commit the 

, and lead a moral life ; for as I live, saith the Lord, 

pleasure in your inability ; therefore repent, and 

all your transgressions, and make you a new heart, 

ill ye die, house of Israel " ? 

)s God call men to turn, when a natural impoesibil- 

the way? Would he say to them, "See, I have 

thee this day life and good, and death and evil, in 

imand thee this day to love the Lord thy Gtoi, to 

is ways, and to keep his commandments, and his 

Did his judgments, that thou mayest live and multi- 

11 heaven and earth to record this day against you, 

3 set before you life and death, blessing and cursing ; 

choose life, that both thou and thy seed may live ; 

mayest love the Lord thy Gx)d, and that thou 

y his voice, and that thou mayest cleave unto him." 

said that men are free to evil and accountable for 

g, I answer, if God commanded men to sin, that 

30 ; but, if he commands them to stop sinning, and 

ao free agency to do it, and it is a natural impossi- 

op, how does free agency to do what is forbidden 

;ation to abstain and do what is commanded, when 

tto power? Besides, could they sin without ability 

low, then, can they obey without ability to obey ? 

y have free agency to obey, that ia juat 'f(hal'L%3Efik 

6>r. For they caa no more o^>e3 ^«6^Smso^» \atais^ 
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power than tliey cui m widioift oitnil power. Ifanaa 
fiee agent has not natoial power to obej, thfln ^^^m"—— ^ 
and exhortations, and entreatka, and i ^ n nrHtiiht i nn B ^ nu^M 
well be addresed to men without the firs senses, ocHnmaidaf 
them, on pain of eternal death, to see, hear, feel, taste ail 
smelL This argament was used by Pelagiiu and ArminiH, 
and, in the forms they urged it was easily answered; tkf 
brought it forward to prove not only that man is natozaUj 
able to obey Gxxl, but to prove that he actually does obey dM 
Gospel without special grace, — that his will is under no bias 
from the £dl, and that his moral ability is so unperrerted 
that it is sufficient, without regeneration, to do all that God 
has commanded. Augustine maintained that the will wu 
entirely struck put of balance ; Pela^us, on the contrary, 
maintained that it remained in delightful equilibrium, and, 
consequently, that no grace of God was needed to determine 
it to a right choice, insisting that dependence on grace to 
change the will was inconsistent with commands and exhorta- 
tions, &c. But Augustine, Luther, Calvin, and all the Be- 
formcrs, fully admit the ability of man as a firee agent, and 
deny that his moral inability and dependency as a sinner 
supersede obligation, invitation, and command. The natural 
ability of man is a point which has never been controverted 
by the Church at large, and generally only by heretics. The 
orthodox portion of the Church of God never has qoestioiied 
it, and has denied only moral ability, that is, a right disposi- 
tion or will, in opposition to the Arminian and Pelagian 
heresies. 

The Scriptures and our Confession both teach, that Gcd 

is not the author of sin, — that he neither creates it, mk 

ivises plans nor adapts means to break the foroe of his own 

va and administration, eo aa i^igoi^^ \& ^^^vak^ 
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ce sin, as the natural and necessary result of his 

)r and agency. You may search the word and 

xod with a microscope, and you cannot find any 

; as a plan tending to prevent obedience and to 

in. You may light up ten thousand suns, and 

py cavern and deep recess of nature, and you can 

ch thing. In the development of his character, 

I and providence, he has produced powerful means 

; his subjects to obedience, unobstructed by any 

ng influences designed to prevent obedience and 

Q. He has given no law against the moral law, 

no motive to disobedience, and administers no 

to defeat the administration which corroborates the 

aw. All the tendencies of his goremment, law, 

. providential administration, are self-consistent 

)n. Grod tempteth not any man, neither can he 

of evil. The whole tendency of his government, 

3 of the Mediator, is to lead the ruined rebel to 

is sins by repentance, and not to induce him to 

hem. God is not the author of sin. It wars 

whole moral influence of his glorious character, 

and government. Nor in its existence in fallen 

lence ofiered to the will of the creatures, nor is 

r contingency of second causes taken away, but 

ished." 

, I reject all theories of the origin or continuance 
i make God the author of sin. — The Gnostic, 
5d man in contact with sinful matter, to be una- 
rupted ; or the Manichean, that it is a part of the 
fcance of the soul ; or that it is a created instinct 
3, perverting the will by the ipo^et oi ^ <s«i«J&^».- 
ity; cf HbsA all agency in creaVaa:^S& iso^me^S^^ 
2i 
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and, tboefixe, that God cvnta amfiil and IkiIj eBeramlf 
a direct effideucj. in sach quastmea and fKoportiana aa fkai 
him. I hoU. with the ConfiggKinn, the doctrine of fte 
agexKTj, before and since the fiJl, anflJCMit^ whfle nphdd, ■ 
sake holiness obligatoij, and aooonnt Sx sin witfaoot Wffot 
lag God to be its author, in a my which Troold make hift 
ooiitradict hii&aelf^ and oppose his own laws and goYenuDOi^ 
aad do riolence to the will of the creatores, and destroy lit 
liberty of choice, determining it to eril by an absolate neoo- 
sity of nature. To the system of free agency, then, whi^ 
teaches tha: to fallen man '* no ability of any kind " exists D 
obey the Gospel, or is required to constitute a perfect oUigi- 
tion to do so, and a just desert of eternal punishment finr not 
obeying, I oppose the testimony of the whole Orthodox 
Church, and that of the Bible. 

Finally. The Confession of Faith teaches plainly and 
unanswerably the free agency and natural ability of msD} 
as capable of choice, with the power of contrary election. 

In confirmation of this position, I refer to the Confession, 
chap. IX. sec. 1. 

God hath endued the will of man with that nataral liberty, t*«^ it is 
neither forced, nor by any absolate necessity of nature determined, to good 
oreviL 

Now, if this declamtion has respect to man, as a racCj — if 
the term man, as here employed, is generic, including Adam 
and dl Iiis posterity, — then the passage quoted settleB the 
question. The whole turns on what is the meaning of the 
word ma7i. Because, if it means man as fatten, if it 
Adam^s posterity, my opponent is gone, — the ground 
swept from under him. He must prove that nana 
Adam, and Adaoi only^iinii lidi&iia\^%st^ ^^^i^ ^ 
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Confessioii is against him. Now, what is the subject of the 
chapter to which tihis sectioi^ belongs? It respects free will, 
— that is, free will in the theological sense of that phrase, as 
the doctrine was discussed between Augustine and Pelagius, 
a considerable fime since the fall, — and has respect to man in 
the generic sense. That this is so is plain, from the scrip- 
tural references quoted in support of the positions taken. If 
the declarations of the chapter had respect solely to Adam, 
ihe scriptural references would be to Adam ; but these 
references do not refer to him, but do refer to his fallen pos- 
terity. They drive the nail and clinch it. See what they 
are: 

m 

Bat eyery man is tempted when he is drawn away of his own lust and 
enticed. — James 1 : 14. 

I caU heaven and earth to record this day against yon, that I have set 
before you life and death, blessing and cursing ; therefore choose life, that 
both thou and thy seed may live. — Deut. 80 : 19. 

These are the scriptural proo& selected and adduced by 
the Assembly of Divines, as exhibiting the Scripture author- 
ity on which the declarations in the chapter are made ; and 
what are they? Listen to them : 

God hath endued the will of man with that natural liberty, that it is 
neither forced, nor by any absolute necessity of nature determined, to good 
or evil — Confess, of Faith, nc. 1. 

K this means Adam, all I say is, that they use very bad 
grammar, and have made a most wonderful mistake in the 
references quoted. To say that the will of Adam before the 
fell is neither forced nor determined by necessity, is non- 
sense, and makes the second section tautology. 
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The first, if it re&srs to Adun in innooenejr, says beU 
natural liberty of will, and was not fioroed or detenninBd bf 
necessity to choose good or e^il; and the second sedioi 
repeats the same thing, — that man, in his state of innoooief, 
had freedom and power to do good or eviL 

I take the question as settled, then, that ^^man" hen 
means man as a race, and that " will " here means the iriD 
of man as a race ; and it is what I hold, and what all die 
Church hold ; and it is the &ir meaning of the Conftanoa 
What follows in the next section, with respect to man in i 
state of innocencj, is a confirmation and an illustraticmaf tin 
doctrine as thus explained. 

Man, in his state of innocency, had fireedom and power to will And tedi 
that which is good and well pleasing to God ; but yet mutably, ao tM ki 
might fall from it (Confess, of Futh, ix. 2). That is, his fieeagM^ 
included the natural power of choosing right or of ohooBing wrong: 

Adam had the natural ability to stand ; and he had it in i 
state of balanced power, in which he was capable of choosiiig 
right and able to choose wrong. 

Then comes section the third, which contains a descriptioa 
of the change induced by the fidl ; a change whieli 
respected the will of man, not his constitutional powers, bat 
their voluntary exercise. 

Man, by his &11 into a state of sin, hath wholly lost — 

Lost ! — : what ? His natural ability to choose rights ao tluft 
he is now forced and determined by an absolate neeoooity to 
'^0 good or evil ? Not a word of it. It was not that ; it trai 

lething else he lost ; and thereupon turns the qnestioa 
een us. The Confession proceeds : 

all ability of wUl to qjv^ tpirUuftl rwA aftcMMiMiii|^A« «iMr 
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Hon ; io, as a natural man, being altogether averse from that good, and 
dead in sin, is not able, hj his own strength, to conyert himself, or to pre- 
pare himself thereunto. 

He lost "all ability of will." Does tliis mean that, in 
respect to the power of choice, he fell into a state of natural 
inability ? Not at all. He had the power of choice as much 
as ever. But he had lost all moral ability, that is, all inclin- 
ation to choose what was good. His will was altogether 
averse from it. He was altogether unwilling. He fell into 
an inability of will ; that is, into a state of obstinate unwil- 
lingness. This is the common use of terms until this day. 
Moral inability means not impossibility, but it means unwil- 
lingness. Man became "dead." But how? Not by the 
annihilation of his natural powers, not dead in respect to the 
natural hberty of his will, but dead in sin ; so as not to be 
able, by his own strength (of will), to convert himself, or to 
prepare himself thereunto. I say " Amen ! " this is my 
doctrine. The word " able," and the word "strength," are 
both employed in a moral sense, and in a moral sense only ; 
and, thus interpreted, the Confession is perfectly consistent 
with itself. 

The fourth section of this chapter is a corroboration of the 
same position : 

When God conyerts the sinner, and translates him into the state of grace, 
he freeth him from his natural bondage under sin, and by his grace alone 
enables him freely to will and to do that which is spiritually good ; yet so 
as that, by reason of his remaining corruption, he doth not perfectly.nor 
only will that which is good, but doth also wiU that which is evil. 

Frees him from what ? From his free agency ? from the 
constitutional powers of his being 1 No. Frees him from 
his bondage under sin ; that is, from laia\waa \o ^'f5L^tes®L\sa^ 

VOL. ni. 24* 
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pressed this book to my heart, because it assures me that tk 
righteous Governor of the world has done no violence to those 
powers and faculties of man which are essential to his monl 
government. 

But I am happy, on this subject, in being able to addoee 
an authority altogether above my own. What did the Assein- 
bly of Divines mean by this word contingency 7 The cele- 
brated Dr. Twiss, who was their prolocutor or moderator, must 
be high authority on that question. He says : 

Whereas we see some things come to pass necessarily, some contm- 
gently, so God hath ordained that all things shall come to pass; but 
necessary things necessarily, and contingent things contingently, that is, 
avoidably and wiith a possibility of not coming to pass. For every aniTep- 
sity scholar knows this to be the notion of contingency. — Chr. Spec, vol 
VII. No. 1, p. 1G5. 

Dr. Twiss is speaking of natural and moral events, — the 
only events which exist in the universe ; and he says that 
God decreed that all things should come to pass ; that natural 
events should come to pass necessarily; and that moral 
events, which are acts of will, and which he calls '' contingent 
things," shall come to pass contingently; which he explains 
to mean avoidably, and with a natural possibility of not com- 
ing to pass. He is speaking of the moral world, and he sajs 
that in the natural world all is necessary as opposed to 
choice, but that in the moral world all is free as opposed to 
coercion, or natural necessity, or inability of choice'; and that 
every act of will, though certain in respect to the decree, ia 
yet free and uncoerced in respect to the manner of its coming 

pass, and as to any natural necessity, always avoidable, — 
avoided, — but, according to the very nature of free 
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agency, always avoidable, in accordance wilih the language of 
the Confession, ch. ix. sec. 1 [quoted above]. 

Now we shall show how God executes his decrees ; and 
what says the Confession on this point? (See ch. v. 
sec. 2.) 

Although, in relation to the foreknowledge and decree of God, the first 
cause, aU things come to pass immutably and infallibly [that is, with 
entire certainty], yet, by the same providence, he ordereth them to fiJl 
out according to the nature of second causes, either necessarily, freely or 
contingently [that is, the volitions of the mind come to pass freely, and, 
as opposed to any natural necessity, avoidably]. 

The account given of the actual effects of the &11 is a still 
further confirmation of our exposition. — Ch. vi. sec. 2. 

By this sin they fell from their original righteousness and communion 
with Ood, and so became dead in sin, and wholly defiled in all the &oultie8 
and parts of soul and body. 

Also Shorter Catechism, Ques. and Ans. 17, 18 : 

Q. Into what estate did the fall bring mankind ? 

A. The &11 brought mankind into a state of sin and misery. 

Q. Wherein consists the sinfrilness of that estate whereinto man feU ? 

A, The sinfulness of that estate whereinto man fell consists in the guUt 
of Adam's first sin, the want of original righteousness, and the corruption 
of his whole nature, which is commonly called Original Sin, together with 
aU actual transgressions which proceed from. it. 

K Dr. Wilson's position is true, and man lost the natural 
power of right choice, this answer should have been changed, 
and we should have been told that the fall brought man- 
kind into a state of natural impotency. But it says no such 
thing. It says it brought him into a state of sin. What ! 
Can a man sin without being a free agent? The effects here 
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stated are the loss of holiness and the corruption of his natoit 
I>ut surely the corruption of nature is not the annihilation of j 
nature : his nature must still exist, in order to be corrupt | 
"What, then, is its corruption? It is death in sin; not thel 
death of its natural powers. There is no destruction of tke 
agout. But there is a perversion of those powers which b 
constitute his agency. So much for the testimony of the Coo- 
fossion of Faith. 

I said that in expounding a written instrument we are 
always to consider the attributes of the subject conceminj 
which it speaks : that its language is to be expounded in 
rotVronoe to the nature of the thing. The Confession teaches 
that man was endowed with a natural liberty of choice. anJ 
has sufforovl no perversion but that which consists in obstinate 
olioioe. His natunil lilx^rty remains, but in regard to moral 
lilvrt V — that is, an unbiased will — the balance is wrons:. 

Such are my views of the natural ability of fallen man, and 
my evidonoo that they are just. 

It is tho ability of an intelligent, accountable agent for the 
oxoroiso of his own powers under law. and in the view of 
morivos. and with a sense of obligation, and just liability to 
rowan! and punishment. Nothing short of this distinguishes 
mail from animals, or dust and ashes. If some such power 
Iv not real, no diftorence can be pointed out between free 
aizonoy and fatality, and no reason assigned why God should 
COYorn man bv moral laws, and hold him accountable, rather 
than any other of the products of his power and natural 
gi^vernment. I say. therefore, with TertuUian, 

A law would not luivo been imposed on a person who had not in kif 
the oIhnUouoo due to the I:\w ; nor again would tranagreaBion have 
t^eft tlirMtcnoil with death, if the contempt also of the law were not pkocd 
tmnt of mftn^a free w\\\. 
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lould be found. to be good or bad hj neoesfiity, uid not Tolnn- 
not with justice receiye the retribution either of good or eviL 

proceed to explain the doctrine of Man's Moral 
as understood in every age by the Orthodox Church, 
ght in the Confession of Faith and the Bible, and 
ind teach it. 

v^are that the doctrine of a moral inability, as iish 

from natural impossibility, is regarded by some as 

f the imagination, or a mere metaphysical subtilty, 

tical utility ; while all its tendencies are powerfully 

e territories of dangerous error. But when the 

evidence of moral inability shall have been stated, 

3ar, as I hope, to such persons, that they have not. 

Is says, ''well considered the matter;" and that 

listinction between natural impossibility and a moral 

alpable and salutary, without denying the depend- 

n for effectual calling on the special influence of 

rhost, or implying the doctrine of self-regeneration 

on without an atonement by the deeds of the 

ral inability I understand the fact that an agent, 

jr so willing, cannot do his duty, from defect of 

md by moral inability, the fact that his capacity as 

enders possible and makes obligatory the perform- 

;y, so that it is prevented only by an existing con- 

e, an obstinate refusal, including in the term not 

consecutive volitions, but that general and abiding 

the mind for God or against him — which consti- 

or unholy character, and includes what Edwards 

s ^' the will and affections of the soul^" aiul Txul- 

Mt ofcarrapt will." 
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This Yoluntary hindrance of spiritaal obedience is called 
inability, in accordance, as I shall show, with the uniform use 
of speech in all the languages of men, applying the terms can- 
not, unable, &c., to one who is prevented from doing his duty 
by the slightest disinclination, up to the most terrible obsti- 
nacy of will. In reference to spiritual obedience, it is called 
inability, also, I have no doubt, from the great and universal 
difficulty experienced by man in changing from a wrong to a 
right decision of mind in respect to God and duty, as well as 
from the absolute certainty that without the Holy Ghost the 
obstinacy of the human will will produce its deadly results 
with a certainty equal to the connection between natural 
causes and their effect, though not in the same manner, or 
with the same results as to accountability and desert of pun- 
ishment. It is called in the Creeds of the B/cformation, and 
in our own Confession, inability of will, because spiritual 
obedience is prevented only by the perverse action of the will ; 
and to indicate that free agency and natural ability never avail 
in fallen man to overcome the bias of his will to evil, under 
the combined influence of original and actual sin ; that with 
the ability to choose right, resulting from free agency and 
creating obligation, he actually chooses wrong, and only wrong, 
until renewed by the Holy Ghost. 

It is called a moral inability also in the language of Tur- 
retin. 

1. Objectively, because it has respect to moral duties. 2. As to its 
origin, because it is brought on one's self ; which arises from voluntary 
corruption, voluntarily acquired by the sin of man. 3. As to its character 
(formaliter), because that is voluntary and culpable which is founded in 
1^ habit of corrupt wUl. 

By all this I understand Turretin to mean, that the moral 
inability of man is a reality, is distinct from a WfxmL im- 
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', and is called moral because it respects the ayer- 
iind to the performance of spiritual duties, brought 
race by the voluntary transgression of Adam, and 
ig in a habit of corrupt will. To all of which I 

this sense that the term moral inability is used by 



Id to be naturally unable to do a thing which we cannot do if 
lusc what is commonly called nature does not aUow of it. 
bility is the want of inclination ; or, a contrary inolinatioii. 

potency of will to good, according to the Bible and 
jsion, and the received doctrines of the Church, 
le constitutional bias to actual sin produced in all 
le fall, anterior to intelligent, voluntary action, 
igh it destroys not that natural liberty with which 
endowed the will, nor forces nor determines it by 
ty of nature to the choice of evil instead of good, 
theless, evince that mankind are, as Edwards says, 
3 influence of a prevailing, effectual tendency to 
d wickedness which imply their utter and eternal 



ias is added, in fallen adult man, that terrific deci- 
nind in favor of the world and against God, which 
;es but under the special influence of the Spirit in 
[ calling. 

may be added the formidable, accumulating in- 
labit, which, though it forces not the will, or de- 
I perverse obstinacy by any necessity of nature, 
a accordance with the known laws of perverted 
•fully corroborate the perverting iuflu^MW^ ^Vsrtk. 

actaal itn, by impairing tiiQ mc(i^ leoaSiafioiQM^ til 
25 
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the soul, and tlie power of xnotiye to good, while it feaifiill} 
augments the temptations to evil, and &cilitates the liabOitj; 
and diminishes the resistance to a compliance. 

This is the view of the subject which is recognized in ob| 
Confession, and taught in the Bible, and held forth in tk 
creeds and standard orthodox works of every age as tb 
received doctrine of the Church. 

In my preaching, I have not been accustomed to empkj 
the terms natural and moral inabiUty, because they aie tb 
technical terms of theological controversy, around which pnj- 
udice has gathered odium and mistake. But in the presot 
case I have no other alternative, because it is on these ted- 
nical terms that the whole controversy turns. 

I say, then, that our Confession, while it teaches un- 
answerably the free agency and natural ability of man to 
choose right as well as wrong, teaches with equal clearness Us 
moral inability as consisting in a settled aversion of will to all 
spiritual obedience, until called efficaciously by the Word and 
Spirit of God. 

1. There is no necessity for interpreting the terms of tbe 
Confession, as applied to fallen man, to mean the natonl 
impossibility of obedience. 

The various phrases expressing inability are by commoa 
use in all languages applied to express whatever is prevented 
voluntarily, either by slight disinclination, or the most pow- 
erful, immutable decision of the mind. We use the tenu 
cannot^ unable^ &c., continually to express whatever fi>r the 
slightest reasons we do not find it convenient or feel inclined to 
do, and where no natural impossibility exists, or is thought oC 
As there is, therefore, no necessity to interpret the ten* 
^"vMJity and unable, wlien applied to &llen man, as ^^^^^^ 
iitaral imposaibiiitj oi o\yei^€itfsi^. ^^ i^Na^^' 
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lished use of the terms in all languages, there is no authority 
for doing it 

The decision and permanence of sinful prefer^ce aflfords 
no evidence of its natural and unavoidable necessity. 

Edwards has shown that certainty and uniformity of right 
or wrong action does not decide the manner of it, as being 
voluntary or coerced. 

He shows, in accordance with our Confession, that God is 
free in his decrees and their execution, as opposed to the 
coercion of &te ; and that Christ, though his character and 
life were foretold and certain, and he went as it was writt^i 
of him, acted nevertheless with entire and uncoerced volun- 
tariness. The same principle holds good in the case of Nebu- 
chadnezzar and Judas, and sinners given up of God. Though 
their conduct may be certain as a matter of fact, it is not 
certain by a coerced necessity, but is in the highest sense /r«e 
and accountable ; and such throughput are the implications of 
the Confession and the Bible. Because the moral inability of 
man, therefore, is as immutable to all motive and human 
^R)rt as the effects of natural causes, it does not follow that it 
IS made certain and immutable by a natural necessity. 

The doctrine of the moral impotency of man is not incon- 
sistent with any of the other doctrines of the Bible. 

It is not inconsistent with the doctrine of our entire and 
absolute dependence for regeneration on the special influence 
of the Holy Spirit ; for, while it includes a natural ability of 
obedience, as the ground of obligation, it teaches the certainty 
of its obstinate perversion, creating, in point of &ct, a necessity 
of the Holy Ghost to renew as real and as great as if the 
impediment were a natural impossibility. It no more implies 
gelf-regeneration, than if the work of the Spirit, in subduing 
the will, consisted in creating new faculties \ the infloAOoe of 
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the Sprit to make man willing being jiut as indispennlikli 
bis salyation, as if it were indispensable to make bim natonl^ 
ikble. Nor does that ability to obey, vhoBe ezerciae is fR- ' 
Tented by choice, imply that it is an easy xnatt^ fixr moli 
repent and turn to God, in and of himself ; for everydBii 
which is possible as a matter of duty is not therefiire easy. I 
agree therefore with Turretin, '' that man, laboring under sack 
an inability, is falsely said to be able, if he wishes,"— ia- 
plying that a sinner's wishes may change a heart fally setoi 
evil. '' For though the phrase may to some extent be tokntei 
understood concerning the natural power of willing, whieh, ■ 
whatever condition we may be, is never taken away froam 
yet it cannot be admitted when we speak of the moral diap- 
sition of the will to good, not only to willing, but to viOiig 
rightly." For, though in respect to the possibility and oor 
responding obligation there can be no excuse, nevertheless, in 
respect to the difficulty, nothing which the mind can lawfbDj 
be commanded to do can be more difficult It is difficnk to 
resist the original bias of the mind to actual sin ; difficult to 
relinquish the chief good located on earth, and set our aft^ 
tions on things above ; and difficult to reverse the Iong-«ees- 
mulating tendency of the habitual indulgence of our evil my. 
The Bible, therefore, represents it as, though a reasonable, yet 
a difficult thing for a lost sinner to save himself; so difficok 
that none do it, and that God in doing it makes glorious dk- 
plays both of power and grace, and every sinner and evoy 
saint, in working out his salvation, finds the scriptural repn- 
sentation true. The inattentive find it .difficult to resdn 
upon immediate attention, and difficult to fix their attentioi 
^hen they have done it. The stupid find it difficult to awafai 
•mselves to feel and realize anything : and the awakmd 
it difficult to see ttudi te«\ ^evT voa^ voi^S^ 
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sin ; and, when convinced of sin, difficult to repent and oome 
to Christ. And when the sinner is converted, it is so difficult 
to maintain a spiritual frame and holy resolutions, and watch- 
fulness and prayer and perseverance, that, for all that is 
past, and all that is to come, he says, '^ By the grace of God, 
I am what I am." 

The terms of the Confession preclude the interpretation of 
a natural impossibility as their only meaning, and cannot be 
so interpreted without making the Confession contradict itself. 

According to a well-established rule of interpretation, no 
instrument is to be so explained as to make it contradict itself 
without necessity, and when it is just as easy to harmonize all 
its parts by adopting a different interpretation. Now, if I 
have not proved that the Confession, as I interpret it, is 
sustained by other collateral arguments, in addition to that 
which I have drawn &om the Bible, then I shall despair of 
ever successfully expounding a document in the world. I never 
have seen so much light thrown on any one point of expo-^ 
sition before. Does not the Confession speak of an inability 
other than a natural one ? Does it not teach expressly " the 
natural liberty of the will " in fallen man to choose good or 
evil, uncoerced by fate or necessity? And, after all, is it a 
natural liberty that means nothing, and can do nothing? 
Does "inability of will" mean a natural impossibility of 
exercising that " natural liberty of the will " in the choice of 
good ; and that it is coerced by a natural necessity to the 
preference of evil? Does the Confession contradict itself? 
We are not at liberty, then, to make it in one set of terms 
deny an ability which it has asserted in another. And when 
it declares in appropriate phraseology the natural liberty of 
the will, it cannot mean to contradict, m \\a ?teR«vai\. <S. ^asst?^ 
impotency, wh&t it had before asserted V\\5dl t^^'JR^ N» '^^ '^^•" 
VOL. in. 25* 
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ity to choose, as opposed to fate. I may be able in one sen^, 
and unable in another. The Confession, in fact, interprets 
itself. (And this, I suppose, is what Dr. Wilson means 
when he says we must receive the language of the Confession 
without any explanation.) I agree with him, that on many 
points it needs no explanation. It guards against its own 
perversion, and its language is such as I should think it 
almost impossible to misunderstand. 

Let us see what is the language which it holds in chap. vi. 

OAt* ^ * 
BVv* V • 

From this original corruption, whereby we are utterly indisposed, dis- 
abled, and made opposite to aU good, and wholly inclined to all evil, do 
prooeed all actual transgressions. 

Here is active aversion, not fatal necessity. The man is 
indisposed ; he is disabled by being indisposed. But it has 
been said that if a man needs help it must be a natural 
inability under which he lies. This I deny. A man who 
lies under a moral inability needs aid as really as if he were 
naturally unable ; and the aid be needs is such as God alone 
can bring him. What Christian does not pray that God 
would help him ? But does he mean that he has no strength 
of any sort 7 Not at all. He is afraid to trust his own 
heart. He prays for moral aid, for moral ability, for strength 
of purpose. Surely, we are all agreed in this. We believe 
alike, for we pray alike. New School and Old School all 
confess, when they get before God, their impotency of will to 
good, and pray for help to will and to do. I have put off my 
coat, — how shall I put it on ? We feel this impotency ; and 
what we feel God sees; and that which he sees he has 
testiAed. 

Chapter ix. on ¥ree WiW •. 
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Han, l^ his &n into a state of sin* hath whollj lost all alulitj of will to 
any spiritual good accompanying salvation ; so as a patural man, being 
altogether averse from that good, and dead in sin, is not able by his own 
strength to convert himself, or to prepare himself thereunto. 

When it says that man has lost all ability of will, it does 
not mean that he has lost all free agency. It does not mean, 
that he is not able as a free agent, and bou&d to do that 
which is right, but that he has lost all wiU to do it. My 
soul ! do I not believe this ? Did I not feel it when God 
convinced me of sin ? Full well did I feel it. Did I not fall 
at the footstool and tell the Lord that I was gone, that I was 
ruined and helpless, and never should come back to him, 
unless he put forth his hand to deliver me? If I ever 
preached any truth to dying men with all my heart and with 
all my soul, it is the truth of man's total depravity and 
inability ; that his condition is desperate, and never will he 
turn and live unless God shall look down from heaven and 
have mercy upon him. This is my doctrine ; and it is the 
doctrine of the Confession, which says, we are averse from all 
good. This language suits me. There is no catch in this, 
no quibble ; I mean what I say ; I fully and heartily believe 
that man is utterly averse to all good ; that he is dead ; dead 
in law and dead in sin, — under the curse of God, and so will 
ever remain, until God quickens him by his Spirit and grace. 

But let us see what the Confession says in sec. iv, chap. 9 : 

When (jk)d converts a sinner, and translates him into the state of grace, 
he freeth him from his natural bondage under sin, and by his grace alone 
enables him freely to will and to do that wMch is spiritually good ; yet so 
as that by reason of his remaining corruption he doth not perfectly nor 
only will that which is good, but doth also will that which is evil. 

" Enable '' here does not imply t\iat ^et^ Va. ^\i-^ \iate5K^ 
inabiUty. It means, inclines him to ^i\\. Tsv^ Q,Qi&i5«tfsa.\% 
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orthodox ; it says thiit no mere man is able, without divine 
aid, to keep God's commandments. That is my fiuth. I 
admit, however, that this was the spot at which I once stum- 
bled, when, as I said, I was unable fully to embrace the Con- 
fession of Faith. I saw a difficulty here. I believed the 
Confession to mean just as Dr. Wilson now insists that it 
does mean ; and in that sense I never could receive it. Bat 
on reflection, and with those collateral lights which I have 
mentioned, I now understand it to speak the very truth, and 
I embrace it accordingly. I believe in the moral inability 
which it here declares ; and I believe that moral inability to 
obey the law perfectly will continue until the Christian 
reaches his home in heaven. 

But now let us hear what the Confession says upon 
efiectual calling. I quote from chap. x. sec. 1 ! 

All those whom God hath predestinated unto life, and those only, he is 
pleased^ in his appointed and accepted time, effectuallj to caU by his Word 
and Spirit out of that state of sin and death in which they are bj nature, 
to grace and salvation by Jesus Christ ; enlightening their minds spiritu- 
ally and savingly to understand the things of God ; taking away their 
heart of stone, and giving unto them an heart of flesh ; renewing their 
wills, and by his almighty power determining them to that which is good ; 
and effectually drawing them to Jesus Christ ; yet so as they come most 
fireely, being made willing by his grace. 

This enlightening I hold to be a divine illumination, and 
such as the Spirit of God alone can give. The phrase ** heart 
of stone," which is employed in one of the texts cited as 
proof, is a metaphor; and so is the '* heart of flesh;" and 
this, I believe, is the only passage in the whole Bible where 
the term ** flesh " is employed to signify anything good. A 
heart of flesh manifeatly metwoa ^^TiiieraKa^^ ^waiOAk^tihility^ — 
in other words, a willing lafeott. BftTL<eiwai^^^''''NK^'' •^mI^ 
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is. turning the will into a new direction. It is God who turns 
it. The sinner left to himself never will turn. But in con- 
version God does not make a free agent. He turns a free 
agent. I am perfectly aware that some very good men sup- 
pose and assert that the men of the new school (though that, 
by the by, is one of the most undefined of all designations ; 
the term is like fog, — it has no substance and no definite limits, 
but floats about in a sort of palpable obscure) hold to self- ' 
regeneration, and that the influence of the Holy Spirit is not 
necessary in turning a sinner from dai'kness to light. No 
man ever heard me teach such a doctrine. I have taught 
directly the reverse, and have put the doctrine of man's abso- 
lute dependence into as strong terms as I knew how to 
employ. If there are any stronger, I shall be glad to get 
hold of them. All who are in the habit of hearing me know 
perfectly that the total depravity of man, and his dependence 
on the power and help of the Spirit of God, has been the great 
subject of all my preaching ; and, as I well know, has been, 
under God, the power of my preaching. I think, and always 
have thought, that the display of divine Omnipotence in con- 
verting rebel minds is greater by far than any exhibition of it 
which ever has been made in the material world. And for an 
obvious reason, — because mind has more power of resistance 
than matter. Some men seem to think, that if God does a 
thing by instrumentality, no opportunity is left for God to 
show his own great power. I think far otherwise. To me 
the truth seems weak enough in itself to leave ample space for 
the display of Omnipotence in making it effectual. I think 
that the act of God in regeneration is the most stupendous 
manifestation of omnipotent energy that has ever been made 
bj tiie Almighty. Not do I ever expeeV, \o ^^^ \iSi^'Osi\w^\a. 
<3W« works timt will^ rival the Bolemu Toajeafej cjl ^2ta^ ^gp^^ 
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est of all his operations, which, silent as the spheres, tnoYtt 
on in its resistless strength, making the hesurts of rebels yield 
before it. 

The next point in the confirmation of mj exposition of the 
doctrine of the Confession, touching the moral impotencj of 
man, is to show that what it afBrms on that subject has been 
the doctrine of the Church of God in all ages. And I shall 
now attempt to show that the fathers, while they held free 
will, in opposition to necessity and blind fate, neverthekfls 
taught the moral inability of man, and his dependence on the 
Holy Spirit, just as I teach it. The first authority I shall 
produce on this point is that of Clement of Alexandria : 

Since some men are without faith, and others contentions, all do not 
obtain the perfection of good. Nor is it possible to obtain it vrithout our 
own exertion. The whole, howeyer, does not depend upon our own will ; 
for instance, our future destiny ; for we are saved by grace, — not, indeed, 
without good works. — ScoWs Tomliney vol. ii. p. 56. 

Clement teaches, in this passage, man's natural ability 
and his moral inability, with equal clearness. 

Origen. — The virtue of a rational creature is mixed, arising firom his 
own free will, and the divine power conspiring with him who chooses that 
which is good. But there is need of dUr own free will, and of divine coop- 
eration, which does not depend upon our will, not only to become good and 
virtuous, but also after we become so; that we may persevere in virtue. — 
p. 82. 

I quoted him before, and showed that he was strong on the 
doctrine of free will, as opposed to fate. What I have now 
quoted may be considered as a good commentary upon the 
text, ** It is God that worketh in you both to will and to do 
of his good pleasure." 
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ither the very desire of what is right is somethisg divine, and 
the mercy of God. For we have need boih of potoer over our^ 
of salvation from God. Therefore, says he, it is not of him 
L, — that is, not of him only that willeth, — nor only of him that 
it of God that showeth meroy. Since the will itself is from 
Ih reason attributes everything to God. However much you 
er much you contend, you stand in need of him who gives the 



7 says that God is the author of faith — that he is 
aing of good in the soul ; yet he is equally explicit 
strine of free will as opposed to fatalism. He holds 
has need of all that free agency can do, and all that 
ibrms beside. 

— For the freedom of the will is so to be reserved that the 
giyer may excel in all things, according to the saying of the 
cept the Lord build the house, their labor is but lost that build 
the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but in vain. It 
1 that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of GK>d that show- 

- p. 146. 

jlares, then, that though man is a free agent, yet 
on is not the effect alone of his agency, but also of 
3 grace ; as the preservation of a city is not the 
the watchman's care alone, but of God's unsleeping 
>. Unless the Lord keep the city, the watchman 
t in vain. 



T. — Neither the grace of the Spirit is sufficient for those who 
ingness ; nor, on the other hand, can willingness, without 
oUect the riches of virtue. — p. 290. 

e see, that while the grace of the Spirit does not 
the necessity of earnest attention aiid striving on 
f man, yet that no strivings of mwi ^wiSl «h^ V^saa 
g rcBultj without AlnugVitj greA^. .t^:^ ^g»fi^ \ 
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not to be ezpeoted if bile a man wilfully indulges in slodi aal 
Bleep, and puts forth no effort for his own deliveranoe. 
But, before adducing quotations further, I would remark : 

1. That every one of these confessions recognizes the lib- 
erty of the will, as free from coercion. 

2. They all uniformly ascribe its perverse action to the 
effect of the fell, in biasing, yet not in coercing, the will. 

8. They all teach expressly that the bondage is the influ- 
ence of this evil bias, and not a natural necessity of sinning; 
and, taken together, they make out a clear and consistent 
account of the natural ability of man as a free agent, and of 
his moral inability as a sinne?\ by reason of the bias of 
his will, as occasioned by the fall. If you shut your eyes 
and try their meaning only by your ear, you will hear it 
abundantly asserted that man hath no liberty at all to desire 
good, and can of himself do nothing; but if you compare 
their own language with itself, you will perceive that they 
insist on the natural liberty of the will, which means natural 
ability, and teach only the impotence which results from the 
will itself, as biased and perverted by the fall, and that the 
distinction of man's natural ability as a free agent, and his 
impotency through the perversity of his will, runs through 
all the creeds, and is as plainly recognized in them as it is in 
our own Confession. It is this habit of interpreting by sound 
which demands a running exposition, or I should need to say 
nothing in exposition of the quotations from the former of 
the creeds. 

HARMONY OF THE PROTESTANT CONFESSIONS. 

The doctrines of the early Reformers in Europe were misun- 
derstood by the Catholics, against whom they contended, who 
maintsdned that they were all a set of schismatics ; that they 
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were perpetually jangling among each other, so that no two 
of them oeuld agree ; and on this alleged fact they strength- 
ened the great argument of their church as to the necessity 
of having some head on earth to the visible church, whose 
decisions might settle controversies, and give uniformity to the 
&ith. To meet this argument and repel it, the Reformers 
got up this book, which is entitled *^The Harmony of the 
Confessions," the design of which was to show, by collating 
the Confessions of different evangelical churches, that the 
representation of their enemies was false, and that in all 
fundamental points of faith they were fully agreed. 

From this book I am about to show what the Protestant 
churches, just come out of the fiery furnace of papal persecu- 
tion, held on the subject of the moral inability of man, I 
have already shown what was the opinion of the fathers. I 
shall now show that of the Reformers. And I begin with 
the Confession of Helvetia : 

Confession op Helvetia. — And we take sin to be that natural corrup- 
tion of man, derived or spread from those our first parents unto us all, 
through which we, being drowned in evil concupiscences ^ and clean 
turned away all from God, but pi'one to all evil, full of wickedness, dis- 
trust, contempt, and hatred of God, can do no good to ourselves, — no, 
not 80 much as think of any. — p. 58. 

Here we see that man's inability does not consist in any 
want of understanding or conscience, or any other attribute 
or power of a free agent, but that it is the effect of that which ' 
is moral and voluntary ; that it arises from the evil concupis- 
cence of a corrupt nature, the wilful unbelief of a wicked 
heart. Men cannot do what is good. Why 7 Because they 
have a moral inability to do it. Who can bring a clean 
thing out of an unclean 7 Again : 

YiHM ni. 26 
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We are to consider what man was after his fidL His nnderstandif; 
indeed, was not taken from him ; neither was he depriyed of will, and ilfr 
gethcr changed into a stone or stock. Nevertheless, these things m ■ 
altcreil in man, that thcj are not able to do now that which theyeonUi 
before his fall. For his understanding is darkened, and his will,wlQa 
before was free, is now becoming a servile will : for it 8erYetlisiii,:a{ 
nilling, but willing ; for it is called a 'will and not a nilling. Thewfift' 
as toucliing evil or sin, man does evil, not campelled either by God or V 
devil, but of his own accord ; and in this respect he hath a most free «i^ 
— p. CO. 

The fall is here said not to have deprived man of fe 
agency, not to have turned him into a stock or a stone; bo 
that his free agency, as it did not suffice to keep him fac 
sinning, does not sufl&ce to raise him from the ruins of ik 
fall. Again, let us listen to the same Confession : 

The regenerate, in the choice and working of that which is good, Jo b^ 
only work passively, but actively. For they are moTed of God, that ibe> 
selves may do that which they do. And Augustine doth truly allege iba* 
saying, that God is said to be our helper. For no man can be help*:, 
but he that doth somewhat. The Manichees did bereave man of all ai'tks- 
and made him like a stone and a block. — p. 62. 

Here we find that no man is helped by grace as a mere 
passive, impotent machine ; that he acts in workin<if out his 
salvation ; and that God helps him as a free agent, and not 
as a mass of lead. A piece of lead cannot be helped to rise. 
It may be lifted ; but it cannot be helped. And for tLo 
simple reason, that it hath no agency of its own to be hdpct!- 

The French Confession. — Also, though he be endued with will, wberr^.v 
he is moved to this or that, yet insomuch as that is altogether ra/rfimt^ 
under sin, it hath no liberty at all to desire good, as of itself, but such v 
it hath received by grace and of the gift of God. We believe that all tin 
o&pring of Adam is infected with this contagion, which we call original 
n, that is, a stain spreading itself by propagation, and not by imitift*** 
(79 08 the Pelai^na ta\ig\iV., «:fiL^\xQe^ «nQ(s%^« ^^ ^a^mx. '^i^fiMiL^ 
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we tlunk it neoessary to search how this tan may be derived from one unto 
another. For it is sufficient that those things which Qod gave unto Adam 
were not given to him alone, but to all his posterity ; and therefore, we in 
his person being deprived of all those good gifts, are fsJlen into all this 
misery and curse. — pp. 68, 89. 

This Confession begins with the natural liberty of will to 
choose this way or that, and asserts only its moral impotence, 
as swayed by this bias of our constitution as affected by the 
fall. 

Confession op. Belgia. — Therefore whatever things are taught, as 
touching man's freewill [that is, unbiased will], we do worthily reject 
them, seeing that man is the servant of sin, neither can he do anything 
of himself, but as it is given him from heaven ; for who is so bold as to 
brag that he is able to perform whatever he listeth, when, as Christ himself 
saith, **JVb man can corfle unto me except my Father which hath sent me 
do draw him ** ? 

From the context of this verse, and the Catechism, it appears 
that this drawing is accomplished by divine teaching, the read- 
ing and preaching of the Word, made effectual by his Spirit. 

* The Augsbubgh Confession. — And this corruption of man's nature 
comprehendeth both the defect of original justice, integrity or obedience, 
and also concupiscence. This defect is horrible blindness and disobedience, 
that is, to wit, to want that light and knowledge of God, which should 
have been in our nature, being perfect; and to want that uprightness, that 
IS, that perpetual obedience, that true, pure, and chief love of God, and 
those other gifts of perfect nature. — p. 71. 

We have seen that Luther, the author of this Confession, 
teaches the natural ability of man as a free agent, — that all 
actual sin is voluntary, and every term employed here 
implies a moral, not a natural defect, the want of holiness, 
and the power of evil desire. 

All these witnesses of the trutli \io\A lo ^ilCifc fe^^^^xc. ^\ "^^ 
finll as opposed to coercion or neceaait^^WX.ftiaTk^^^^'^ 
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inclination ; and thus, while they justify God's requranali 
they throw the sinner at the feet of sovereign grace. Iliai| 
he lies dead, hopelessly dead, — not in body, not in 
power, but dead in sins, dead morally, dead in hatzedll 
God, dead in unbelief, dead in wilful and obstinate disobei- 
once. And this distinction, once rightly apprehended nl 
firmly fixed in the mind, is equal to twenty thousand cuAb 
lighted up and carried through the Bible. 

The demand, however, is often made, What diiaott 
docs it make whether the inability of the sinner ia natnnlff 
moral, since the certainty of his destruction without the Bij 
Ghost is just as great in one case as the other? and of ita 
consequence is an ability never exerted, and a power thit i 
never employed 7 

It might as well be said that muscular power unexerted ii 
as if it were not ; that intellect perverted is the same s 
idiocy, and conscience seared is the same as if none had beea 
given ; that bread rejected to starvation is the sam^ as inen- 
tiiblo famine, — as to say, that the voluntary perversion of ail 
the competent powers of firee agency is the same thing as thdr 
non-existence. 

Docs it amount to the same thing, whether a man cuiMt 
be tempci*ate, or can be and will not? cannot be hona^ 
or can be and will not ? A man as a free agent nji 
indeed, make his own destruction as certain as if b 
could not help it. But does it make no di&renoe, if to 
his character and desert, whether he perishes from tk 
natural impossibility of being saved, or from a volunlvj 
obstinacy in rejecting salvation 1 And does it amount ta tk 
same thing, in respect to the character of God and the et)|i9 
of his government, whether sinners fisdl under the oprm l w* 
of its penalties (torn tibi^\Ka«l\!XiyM&f^\.^ ^ W|y^^hQld• 
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the provision for escaping them by a timely repentance, or by 
a voluntary obstinacy in despising the riches of his goodness ? 
Provided a man, as a matter of certainty, will die at a given 
time, does it amount to the same thing whether he was 
killed unavoidably or committed suicide? was thrust off a 
precipice against his will, or threw himself ofiF7 was poisoned 
unwittingly, or purposely poisoned himself? was assassinated 
by the dagger of another, or thrust a dagger into his own 
bosom? 

The difference between ability and inability, in the subject, 
is the difference between the natural and moral government 
of God : in one of which his power and wisdom and good- 
ness are displayed in the superintendence of animals and 
instincts,— in the other, in the administration of law, and the 
government of the immortal mind, — in which his justice, and 
the richness of his goodness, and the exceeding greatness of 
his mercy, are to shine forever. But does it make no differ- 

4 

ence whether his justice is illustrated in punishing the 
impotent, or the unwilling ? and his mercy in forgiving the 
non-performance of impossibilities, or the wilful disobedience 
of reasonable requirements 7 It makes the difference between 
fatalism and free agency, — confounding the pretension of the 
atheist to a temporary animalism, and compelling him to 
tremble uiider the responsibilities of an everlasting accounta- 
bility, guilt and punishment. 

It stops the pestilent breath of sceptics and cavillers, by 
which thousands of youthful minds are perverted, reasoning 
minds perplexed, pious minds distressed, and dissolute minds 
comforted with the hope of impunity in sin, because God is 
just and sin is unavoidable. 

It takes away one of the most prevalent \fcm^\aJC\^\i% \a *^^ 
inSdelity aM atheism of the preaent day. 'isi iftaSssi'^ ^^ 
VOL. in. 26* 
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works of aiheists and infidels, and in attending to the objee^ 

tions of perverted minds, the exciting and exasperating cause 
seems to be, the supposition of accountability, associated with 
a constitutional, involuntary, unavoidable impotency. It is 
the belief that the Bible and the Calvinistic Confessions attach 
accountability and punishment to a natural impotency which 
provokes and sustains three-fourths of the atheism and infidel- 
ity of our nation. They would admit the equity of a govern- 
ment requiring according to what a man hath, but are 
provoked and enraged at the supposed injustice of punish- 
ment unconnected with the possibility of obedience in the 
subject ; and understanding and being assured by masters in 
Israel that the Bible and our Confession teach this, they turn 
and rend the Bible. The distinction between natural and 
moral ability counteracts the Antinomian perversions of the 
Calvinistic system. Through all periods of the Church since 
the Reformation, there have been Antinomian Calvinists, and 
eras of outbreaking Antinomian ultraism ; and it has arisen 
from giving to the decrees of God and their execution the 
force of irresistible causes, and to man the action of a passive 
machine ; and though in some it has stopped in the frozen 
regions of intellectual formaUty and presumptuous reliance on 
God's efficiency without human instrumentality, in the less 
intellectual and more heated and fanatical it has degenerated 
not unfrequently into the most reckless licentiousness. So 
the same opinions operated among the Jews, as we learn by 
the terrible interrogations of the prophet, — ** Will ye lie, and 
steal, and commit adultery, and swear falsely, and burn 
incense unto Baal, and come into this house which is called 
by my name, and say we are delivered to do all these abomi- 
nations? We have no power over ourselves. We do but 
obey the irreaistible laws of our Tval\>x^. ^^ vc^ ^^>(^'e^ 
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b; the ooDstitntion God has gjven as, to do I 
• thin^." The only diSerenca between these anA 
modem licentious Antinomians 19, that the : 
acoonntability entirely, while the latter attach it tl 
end bring in the grace of God to deliver from F 
impotency. All these obliquities of abused Calvi 
been pushed out, ea I believe, by the system of s 
fatality of will to evil. 

The one is the occasion of great perplexity and a 
the pious, and not nnfrequently to Christian miniatel 
submit to it as very right because God does it. 
a dark and painful subject, — ■ they are emharrnsscd I 
^eir preaching, and still more embarrassed in theirB 
to meet and answer the objeetions it creates, and at W 
excruciated with.its bearings on their commoa sensel 

jugs. r 

These different theories manifest their different j 
preaching. The one tends to the earnest incull 
immediate spiritual obedience, after the example of W 
apostles, and the whole Bible. The other, to the 
of unregenerate prayers and strivings, with ]. 
gracious (ud ; instead of commanding and entreatinl 
everywhere to repent and fly to the Saviour, by thcT 
God abiding on them, and the terrors of the Lord f 
them. 

The different effects of our Confession, when expil 
teaching a real &ee agency or a real &tality, 1 
oealed or denied. By very large portions of the cl 
the construction of natural inability in our Creed iff 
to teach fittdiity, assc)^at«d with accountability, 
our Church with the moat rancorous hoati^tj i»i4 1 
jai^adiee, aad msing up between oiu:ae\YQ& ^ti^ o^ 
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nations an impassable barrier, and ^vii^ them motiTe and 

opportunity to impede and annoy ns. The most successful 
means employed against our Church, in many places, have 
been the printing and circulation of our Confession as a text- 
book for comment. They do, indeed, misunderstand and 
misinterpret its meaning ; but perhaps honestly, inasmuch as 
they are sustained by the exposition of some of the ministers 
of our own ChuDch, — and should the highest judicature of our 
Church pronounce the exposition correct, it would no doubt 
greatly facilitate their labor. 

In addition to the Christian fathers and the Protestant Con- 
fessions, on the subject of moral inability, I refer to every one 
of the authorities I have quoted, — to Luther, Calvin, Tur- 
retin, Witherspoon, Edwards, Bellamy, .Hopkins, Dwight, 
Spring (father and son), Wilson of Philadelphia, Woods, 
Tyler and Dr. Matthews, — as teaching the moral inability of 
man as consisting in an uncoerced voluntary aversion to 
spiritual obedience, not merely in consecutive volition, but in 
a permanent character, which is voluntary and culpable, 
because, as Turretin says, ^' founded in a habit of corrupt 
will." I close the quotations with Dr. Greene's account of 
moral inability. He says : 

I conclade the present lecture with a quotation from Dr. Witherspoon, 
in "which my own views of the topic before us are correctly expressed, — 
** As to the inability of man to recover himself by his own power, though I 
would nevej attempt to establish a metaphysical system of necessity, of 
which infidels avail themselves in opposition to all religion, nor presume to 
explain the influence of the Creator on the creature, yet nothing is more 
plain from Scripture, or better supported by daily experience, than that 
man by nature is, in fact, incapable of recovery, without the power of God 
specially interposed. I will not call it a necessjfy arising from the irresist-- 
ible laws of nature. I see it is not a necessity of the same kind as con- 
straint ; bat I see it an impossibility sucli aa the tnxmsc u«^«c djMa o^er* 
0ome/*^ Cfhri9t. Mvooate, 18B1 ; p. ft4S. 
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If there be any doubt of Dr. Witherspoon's and Dr. 
Greene's meaning, the following exposition of Witherspoon 
himself may throw some light on the subject. 

In this passage Witherspoon, speaking the approved senti- 
ments of Dr. Greene, disclaims the infidel system of natural 
necessity, asserts an incapacity in man to recover himself to 
holiness without the power of God, — not, however, arising 
from the irresistible laws of nature, not a necessity of the 
same kind as constraint, but such an impossibility as the 
sinner never does overcome. This 'is correct, and is a good 
statement of natural ability and moral inability. 

Since mention has been made of perfect confbrmity to the will of God, or 
perfect obedience to his law, as the duty of man, which is indeed the found- 
ation of this whole doctrine, I think it necessary to observe, that some 
deny this to be properly required of man, as his duty in the present fallen 
state, because he is not able to perform it. But such do not seem to attend 
either to the meaning of perfect obedience or to the nature or cause of this 
inability. Perfect obedience is obedience by any creature to the utmost 
extent of his natural powers. Even in a state of innocence, the holy dis- 
positions of Adam would not have been equal in strength and activity to 
those of creatures of a higher rank ; but surely to love God, who is infi- 
nitely amiable, with all the heart, and above all to consecrate all his 
powers and faculties, without exception and without intermission, to God's 
service, must be undeniably the duty of every intelligent creature. And 
what sort of inability are we under to pay this ? Our natural faculties are 
surely as fit for the service of God as for any baser purpose ; the ina- 

BILITT IS ONLY MOBAL, AITD LTES WHOLLY IN THE AVEESION OF CUE HEABTS 

FROM svoH EMPLOYMENT. Docs this, then, take away the guilt? Must 
God relax his law because we are not willing to obey it ? Consult even 
modem philosophers, and such of them as allow there is any such thing 
as vice will tell you that it lies in evil or misplaced affiections. Will, then, 
that which is ill in itself excuse its fruits from any degree of guilt or blame ? 
The truth is, notwithstanding the loud charge of licentiousness upon the 
truth of the Gospel, there is no other system, that ever I perused^ "vV^rJol 
preserves the oblig&tionB of the law of God m ita ^tccn^ \ >i>aftTs\sjRX. \!mN. 
of them, when thorongbly examined » juBt waio\m\i \o >i3Ei£a, ^i5aa^» "^ssa. ^Bt» 
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bound, and that it is eight and mbset and fit that they should be aa good 
and as holy as they themselves incline. — Wttherspoon, vol. i. p. 46. 

This is all which any one, from Justin Martyr to this day, 
has taught, concerning man's natural ability, namely, that he 
is able to obey, in respect to any hindrance arising from the 
irresistible laws of nature, including necessity of sinning of the 
same kind as constraint. Yet nothing is better supported 
from Scripture than that man by nature is in fact incapable 
of recovery without the power of God specially interposed, 
though not "an impossibility such as the sinner cannot, but 
such as he never does overcome ;" for, as Howe says, "not- 
withstanding the soul's capabilities, its moral incapacity — I 
mean its wicked aversation from God — is such as none but 
God himself can overcome." Now, if all these writers, 
including Dr. Greene, " disclaim," as he does, any metaphys- 
ical system of necessity of which infidels avail themselves in 
opposition to all religion, — any necessity of persisting in 
actual sin, arising from the irresistible laws of nature, — and 
only insist that by the fall such an aversation of man's will 
from God has been occasioned as constitutes such an impos- 
sibility as the sinner never does overcome, I think it must be 
admitted that the whole Orthodox Church have been and are 
singularly united in the doctrine of man's natural ability of 
uncoerced will, and in his moral impotency by reason of a 
biased and perverted will. 

I subjoin a few examples of natural and moral inability, as 
the terms are familiarly employed in the Bible : 

Natural Inability. — "Thou canst not see my face and 

live." Moses desired the full-orbed vision of the glory of 

God ; but was answered that it would destroy his life, — his 

natural powers could liot aua^aiii \ii^ 0NeiT^^^x\\i^\siSMMii^^ 
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tion. David said of his child, after his death, '' Can 
him back again 7 " and Solomon, '^ Can a man take £ 
bosom, and his clothes not be burned? " And God( 
'' Can any hide himself that I shall not see him? ' 
Chaldeans answered, There is not a man upon the ci 
can show the king's matter — tell his dream and its in 
tion." " They which would pass from hence to you 
neither can they pass to us that would come from 
These are evidently specimens of natural inability, ^ 
willingness or effort on the part of the agent could su 

Let us now look at the same terms as implying 
from disinclination or contrary choice, — ^* aversation 

Moral Inability. — ^* With God all things are p 
that is, his natural power is equal to any act which 
its own nature an impossibility. *^God who cannol 
" by two immutable things in which it was impossible 
to lie." Is God's omnipotence so limited that for 
power he could not utter falsehood ? Is it not th( 
aversion of his holiness which constitutes the i 
" The strength of Israel tcill not lie. Your new m( 
Sabbaths, and calling of assemblies, I cannot away 
is iniquity, even the solemn meeting." The canm 
plained to mean his aversion to hypocrisy in worshij 
fore it follows, *'when ye make many prayers / 
hear." 

It is said of our Saviour, that " he must needs go 
Samaria." Was he compelled to go through San 
did he simply, for sufficient reasons, choose to go tha 

"He could not do mighty works there because of 1 
belief" Did the unbelief of man overpower divine 
tenoe, so that Christ had no ability to work mT^A\j^ 
it /uiakb to bia divine wisdom such reaaona a@)^\» 
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liim prefer not to do it, expraned bj ilie phiBse conU nij^' 
that is, chose not to do it ? 

'' Can the children of the bride-chamber &st while the 
bridegroom is with them?" Doubtless thej possess tl» 
natural ability. But the meaning is. Will thej choose to do 
it ? Can they, — that is, will they ? 

'^ Can ye drink of the cup that I drink of? " It was the 
cup of suffering and of ignominy ; and he meant not whedier 
they could fee^ pain and persecution and shame (for he told 
them that they should), but whether they were willing, and 
believed that they should continue willing, to suffer with him. 
" Can ye," that is, are you and shall you be willing? 

"If it be possible, let this cup pass from me." Did our 
Saviour doubt whether God had the power to deliver him 
instantly from suffering? He knew he could do it; and 
only, as man, was not certain whether the agony he had 
already suffered might suffice, or the expiation demanded 
more. The phrase, if it be possible^ means therefore if it be 
wise and seem good in thy sight, — if thou art satisfied and 
willing, let this cup pass, &c. ; but if otherwise, not my wUl^ 
but thy will be done. ** Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make 
me clean;" that is, thou canst do it, if thou art willing, 
implying, as in the case before, that he could not cleanse him 
if unwilling, calhng unwillingness inability. 

" This is a hard saying ; who can hear it ? " This means 
not that a sinner has no power to hear the humbling doctrine 
of total depravity; but who, as we say, can bear it, — that is, 
be willing, be pleased with it? From that time many of 
his disciples went back, and walked no more with him. It 
was those that could not hear such sayings. 

" Ye cannot drink of the cup of the Lord and the cup of 

d0i" The natural ability of man c^kka!^fi»ii^ 'HmsLXf^ \adt» ^ 
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either table; but, while he prefers the table of Christ, he 
cannot — will not — prefer the table of devils. 

<' The carnal mind is enmity against QoA, not subject to 
the law of God, neither indeed can be." If this means a 
natural inability, how does regeneration help the matter, as it 
includes the creation of no new natural powers or &calties ? 
But, if it means that the carnal mind is one which, by its 
friendship for the world, is at enmity with God, then it is 
plain that the mind which prefers the creature to God cannot 
at the same time prefer God to the creature, though the 
hindrance is not natural, but the inability of the will, — a 
moral inability, — a duty prevented by a contrary choice. 

" And Joshua said. Ye cannot serve the Lord, for he is a 
holy God." The people understood him to say that they 
had no moral ability, — no heart to serve him, — because they 
were so sinful. But they replied, " Nay, but we will serve 
the Lord," — we have the ability because we have the wilL 

"How can ye believe who receive honor one of another, 
and seek not the honor that cometh from God? " that is, how 
can you believe who prefer the praise of man more than the 
praise of God, — who voluntarily set at naught Jesus Christ 1 

'' The natural man cannot know the things of the kingdom 
of God ; " but why can he not, — what hinders ? 

Answer, — " If our Gospel be hid it is hid to them who 
are lost, in whom the god of this world hath blinded the 
hearts of them that believe not." " No man can come unto 
me except the Father draw him," that is, by his hearing and 
being taught of God ; making the reading, and especially the 
preaching of his Word, the means of his effectual calling by 

his Spirit. 

These examples, to which thousands might be «dd^dftR.v^^ 
tb^ the Scriptarea of the Old and IJw Tl^\»ntfSoX% ign^Xs^ 
VOL. in. 27 
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iMpimtioD of Gody do mniniMn the digtmction tol w o te Jhiagl 

whose existence is perverted for want of sufficient oaftadty m 
the agent, and things which lie within the limits of bis capac- 
itj and are only prevented bj his choice, — and that bodi 
are expressed by the terms cannot^ impossible, unable^ &c., — 
leaving it to the nature and connections of the subject' to 
indicate the peculiar meaning, and never, except in theologi- 
oal controversy, or the cavillings of sinners, leading to any 
mistake. 

I have said that this use of the terms cannot, unable, &c., 
to indicate those things which men are able to perform, but 
do not choose to do, is not a phraseology peculiar to the 
Bible, but is a mode of speaking into which the universal 
mind of man, in all nations, ages and languages, has &llen, 
from the &miliarity of the conversational and business dialect, 
up to the most labored efforts of argument and eloquence. 

I ask my neighbor who is on a sick bed. Are you able to 
walk 7 and he replies, I am not. When restored to health, I 
inquire of him, Can you assist me in my business to-day 1 and 
he replies, I cannot. I should be glad to oblige you, but 
my own business compels me to go another way. How often, 
when a man is provoked at the conduct of his neighbor, do 
we hear the indignant exclamation, — '^It is too bad, — I 
cannot bear it ! " And how common is it to say of a manj 
strongly prejudiced by interest or passion, he cannot hear, 
cannot see, cannot understand; and of the miser when the cry 
of the widow and &therless assails him, he cannot give. Qold 
is his god, and his heart is made of stone. 

The lEollowing examples from Edwards, and Buck, and a 

'tfaer writers of eminence, will suffice both to illustrate 

IM of the fbtinotion between natural and moral ina- 
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bility, and the usus loquendi of theological, political' and lit* 
erar J authors : 

Edwabds. — To give some instanoee of this moral inability : A woman of 
great honor and chastity may have a moral inability to prostitute herself 
to her slave. A child of great love and duty may be unable to be willing 
to kin his father. A drunkard, under such and such circumstances, may 
be unable to forbear taking of strong drink. A yery malicious man may 
be unable to exert beneyolent acts to an enemy, or to desire his prosperity; 
yea, some may be so under the power of a vile disposition that they may 
be unable to love those who are most worthy of thdr esteem and affection. 
A strong habit of virtue, and a great degree of holiness, may cause a moral 
inability to love wickedness in general, may render a man unable to tain 
complacence in wicked persons or things, or to choose a wicked lift» and 
prefer it to a virtuous life. And, on the other hand, a great degree of 
habitual wickedness may lay a man under an inability to love and choose 
holiness, and render him utterly unable to love an infinitely holy being, or 
to choose and cleave to him as his chief good. 

Buck. 

J)ratural Inability, Moral Inahility, 

Cain could not have killed Abel, Cain could not have killed Abel, 

if Cain had been the weakest, and if Cain feared God, and loved his 

Abel aware of him . brother. 

Jacob c<mld not rejoice in Joseph's Potiphar's wife could not rejoice 

exaltation before he heard of it. in it, if she continued under it 

The woman mentioned in 2d Kings Had that woman been a very affec- 

6 : 29 could not kill her neighbor's tionate mother, she could not have 

son and eat him, when he was hid, kill^ her own son in a time of plenty, 

and she could not find him. as she did in a time of flimine. 

Hazael could not have smothered If a dutifiil, aflfeotionate son had 

'Benhadad, if he had not been suf- been waiting on Benhadad, in Ha^ 

fered to enter his chamber. zael's stead, he covld not have 

smothered him, as Hazael did. 

There is hardly an author of repute, from the time of 
Alfred to the present day, — whether a poet, a historian, an 
essayist, or a metaphysician, — who does not afford abundant 
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ezamplefl of such use of the word cannot. I select 9k. 6m 
from known and classical authors : 

LoBD Bacon. — A man's person hath many relaticms whidh he canmd 
put o£ A man cannot speak to his wife but as a husband ; to his 8(m» 
but as a &ther ; to his enemy, but upon terms. — p. 186. 

Dr. Johnson. — In apologizing for the omission of manj 
business terms in his Dictionary, he says : 

I could not visit cayems to learn the miner's language, nor take a 
Toyage to perfeot my skill in the dialect of navigation, nor visit waiehonses 
of merchants and shops of artificers, to gain the names of wares, tools, and 
operations, of which no mention is made in books. 

Again, moral and natural inability are brought together in 
one sentence : 

There never can be wanting some who will consider that a whole lift 
cannot be spent on syntax and etymology, and that even a whole life loould 
not be sufficient. 

Shaespeake, — who is as noted for using language as 
men in every situation use it, as he is for delineation of char- 
acter: 

Pray, can I not. 
Though inclination be as sharp as 'twill. 
My stronger guilt defeats my 'strong intent ; 
And, like a man to double business bound, 
I stand in pause where I shall first begin. 
And both neglect ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

But 0, what form of prayer 
Can serve my turn ? Forgive me my foul murder ! 
That cannot be ; since I am still possessed 
Of those effects for which I did the murder, — 
My orown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 

Hamlet, Ks^i tel. ^orda %. 
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BuBKK — I cannoi remore the eternal bimrlen of erwtion. 

This was a physical impossibility. But is the i 
occurring just before in the same speech, physically 
ble? 

I cannot insalt and ridicule the feelings of millions of 
creatures, as Sir Edward Coke insulted one excellent indi^ 
Walter Baletgh) at the bar. — Speech on Conciliation with JSm 

Wkbsteb. — This oourt, then, does not admit the doctrine th 
lature can repeaj statutes creating private corporations. If 
repeal them altogether, of course it cannot repeal any part c 
impair them, or essentially alter them, without the consent of 
rators. 

But if the court had chosen to be unjust, could 
do this ? Was it physically impossible ? 

So, in the same speech, he says, in still stronger 1 
" In the very nature of things, a charter cannot I 
upon anybody ; no one can be compelled to accept a 

But is it literally impossible for one to be comf 
suitable potoer ? 

So, a few lines after, — "It cannot be pretended 
legislature, as successor to the king in this part of 
rogative, has any power to revoke, vacate, or a 
charter." But if one chose to pretend this, could he 
Weister^s Speech in case Dartmouth College v. 
H. Woodward, 

AuxABDEB HAMmroff. — It cannot be affirmed that a durat 
years, or any other limited duration, would completely answt 
proposed. — Federalitt, No. 61. 

Surely be knew that it could be affirmed, if any c 

Judos Bxobt. — Had the jQioulties of man been competent to t 

of • system of goremment which would leave nothini; to m^ 

canm>i be doubted thai the effort would lia^e \)eeTi inaA<& Xs^ VSu 

eBrooaetitatioB.^Com. on dnutUvtion Ca\»nd|Soi>«i^^^^ 

VOL, m. 27* 
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It certainly* could not reasonabbf, but wonld it be osl of 

the power of mind to do so 7 

But it is said, K men, as free agents, are in reality able to 
obey the Gospel, how does it happen that under such a press- 
ure of motives no one of the human race should ever have 
done it ? And suppose we could not tell, and should admit 
that it is wonderful, — as God does, — would it follow that the 
reason is the natural impossibility of evangelical obedience? 
How could it be wonderful that men do not of themselves obey 
the Gospel, if the reason of it is that it is a natural impos- 
sibility 7 Is it wonderful that men do not create worlds, or 
uphold or govern the universe? and why should the non-per- 
formance of one impossibility be more wonderful than another? 
Can there be no uniformity of character without a coercive 
necessity producing it ? Is not God of one mind, immutable, 
yet free 7 Are not the angels free who kept their first 
estate? And are not the fallen angels, though immutably 
wicked, as voluntary in their opposition to God as the holy 
angels are voluntary in their obedience 7 As to the uniform 
disobedience of &31en man until renewed by the Holy Ghost, 
we have only to say it is a matter of fact, well authenticated, 
that free agents do so ; that it is a part of the terrific nature 
of sinful man to baffle all motives, and be voluntarily but 
unchangeably wicked, persevering in rebellion, amid com- 
mands, prohibitions, promises and threatenings, and the en- 
treaties of the holy universe, and the weepings and waitings 
of the lost. 

The next topic in order is that of OniaiNAL Sin. And, 
in my belief, there is no subject in theology on which it is 
more difficult to speak with clearness and accuracy than con- 
cerning the efTects of the fall on the \^\/e{i\t^ ^t K^m^ %xA 
■» condition of the human mmd \>efoTe Sfe vrwe^ ^^. ^^ 
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point of developing its intellectual and moral powers in actual 
sin. Nor is it wonderful, because neither intuition nor phi- 
losophy, nor personal communion with infant mind, makes us 
acquainted with its attributes. For this reason, when I have 
spoken on the subject, I have confined myself uniformly to 
the &cts in the case revealed in the Bible, and discarded per- 
tinaciously all theorizing. 

What the precise errors are which I am supposed to hold, 
I do not know ; but, from the evidence relied on, and the gen- 
eral course of the argument, it would seem that I am supposed 
to hold the Pelagian doctrine on the subject; that I deny 
that Adam was the federal head and representative of his 
race ; that the covenant was made not only with Adam, but 
also with his posterity ; that the guilt of his sin was im- 
puted to them ; that there is any such thing as native 
depravity ; or that infants are depraved. That, on the con- 
trary, I hold and teach, that infants are innocent, and as pure 
as Adam before the fall ; and that each one stands or falls for 
himself, as he rises to personal accountabiliiy ; and that there 
is no such thing as original sin, descending from Adam by 
ordinary generation ; and that original sin is not sin in any 
sense deserving of God's wrath and curse. 

Now, every one of these assumed errors of my faith I 
deny to be my faith. They ascribe to me opinions which I 
have never held or taught ; and, as I shall show, there is no 
evidence that I ever taught one of them. 

There is no more evidence of my holding or teaching the 
doctrines of Pelagius on original sin, than there is of my 
holding the doctrine of Mahomet, ot the Brahmins, or the 
Pope. And, though I doubt not that my direct evidence will 
be satisfactorj, I will not omit t\ia\. ^Yi^cJa. \^ ^^^ii^T^ ^j5>^ 
circumstantial. Mj religious educaAion '^R^^ ^xrgetvB^KB^^^ 
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pkmfl Calyhiists of blessed memory; and was m orthodox al 

the Assembly's Catechism, committed to memory, could make 
it My convictions of sin were in accordance with my educa- 
tional belief, and were deep and distressing, to the catting off 
of all self-righteous hope from native excellence, or .acceptable 
obedience in any action, social, civil or religious, and laid me 
low in an agony of self-despair, at the footstool of mercy, as 
unholy, totally depraved, justly condemned, and hopeless of 
regeneration and pardon but through the infinite sovereign 
mercy of God, through the merits of Christ. And the 
change which led me to hope, and has sustained me in my 
ministry, and holds up my hopes of heaven, was, I full well 
know, ** not of blood, nor of the will of man, nor of the will 
of the flesh, but of God;" so that, if I am a Pelagian 
now in my faith, few men can be more inexcusable in oblit- 
erating the teachings of a pious education, or the teachings 
of God's holy Spirit in my own distressing experience. But 
I have not gone back. I remember the horrid pit, and have 
also in fresh recollection the wormwood and the gall ; and it 
is knowing the terrors of the Lord, and the love of Christ in 
my deliverance from them, which, if I am not deceived, have 
sustained and animated me in the work of the ministry. My 
theological education was under D wight; and the authors 
which contributed to form and settle my faith were Edwards, 
Bellamy, Witherspoon, Dwight, and Fuller. With such 
favorite authors for my guide, I have perceived in myself no 
retrocession from my early convictions. The doctrines whicb 
have constituted the body and power of my preaching, so &r 
as it has had any, have been, — the doctrine of God's decrees, 
the fall, the native and total depravity of man, election, 
Btoal calling, or regeneration by the special influence of 
Brff Spirit, justification by tine merv\a ^ 0\n!«X ^(ktwi^ 
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^th, and the peiaeverance of the Bunta ; doctrines n 
monly, I believe, found in alliance with Pelagian i 
native excellence and regeneration by moral suasion ; 
preaching, if Pelagians or TJuitariuis have claimed I 
never Beemed to satisfy them, or tlie reanlts of it t 
spend with what they claimed to be the proper I 
correct preaching ; they have been the results of CJ 
preaching, in convictions of ^n and apparent conveil 
Crod, such as Pelagians ridicule and denounce as fail 
instead of the fruits of the Spirit. 

I have never been ultra Calvinistic, pushing my J 
towards Antmomian fatality ; nor have I at all d 
to the doctrine of Pelagian free will and human i 
ciency ; and in doctrine I am what I ever have beeni 
gained only the more accurate and comprehensive 1 
which use and study afford, and the feeilities of f 
every man his portion in due season, as the result ofl 
ence in the adaptation of particular truths to particulA 
of mind. All this, however, is nothing again.st posill 
dence of defection. But no such evidence has been p 
The chief evidence relied on is contained in my scJ 
the native charaeter of man. But that sermon f 
designed to teach, and does not teach professedly, the I 
of original sin. It has no direct respect to that f 
There is not a word in the sermon designed to state. I 
prove, or apply, that doctrine. The subject of the s 
THE TOTAL DBPaAVITY OF ADULT MAN, and affords I 
least evidence of what my opinions are on the sul 
original sin. By the laws of interpretation, thercil 
are not permitted to travel out of the record, and I 
infimts and original sin the language X Wvq ^itA-ii ^ 
and exelaa'Te reference to the total depranil^ (i^ i 
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It was occasioned by local exigency in my congregatiaOj — Ab 
restiveness of a man of talents and learning under the preach- 
ing of the doctrincof total depravity, especially in its denial 
of the native virtues and acceptable doings of unregenerate 
men. It was Pelagianism, in substance, that rose up against 
me; and the sermon was purposely constructed so as, by 
explaining and proving the doctrine of total depravity, to put 
it down. The correctness of this representation will bd 
sustained by an analysis of the sermon. 

ANALYSIS OP THE SERMON ON THE NATIVE CHARACTER 

• OF MAN.* 

Its title precludes any reference to original sin ; it is, 
The Native Character of Man; meaning, of course, not his 
native constitution, but the character which all men first 
form who come up to personal action. Native, as applied to 
character, is sanctioned by correct theological use, and means 
the character which all men first sustain, in the exercise of 
their own powers, under the perverting influence of the fall. 

m 

The text has exclusive regard to adults, to regenerated 
men : '* Whosoever loveth is born of God." 

It is regarded in its exposition as holy love, — the fulfilling 
of the law, — the principle of evangelical obedience, — religion, 
— does not belong to men by nature, — is never a quality of 
his heart by nati^ral birth, and is the result of a special divine 
interposition which makes him a child of God. Both the text 
and introduction, therefore, respect regeneration in adult man. 

It is the object of the sermon to prove that man is not 
religious by nature, — meaning by man the race; and by 
^^not religious by nature," that there is nothing in the coo* 
Btitution of adult man of which religion is ever the resalfti 
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vithoat a oliange of beaxt bj the special iuflaence of tj 
Ghost. The proof la every particolar respects, evideil 
only, adult nan and actoal sin. 

Univeraal experience eviaces that the supreme lovfl 
world conatitutca the first character of maa. 
conscious that they set their afiections first BupremcM 
world, and not on Qod. Avakened sitmers ( 
they have no trae lore to God, and ChristiaDa can lod 
to the time when evidently they had none. 

The hisVary of the world is inconsistent with the i 
tjon of native rJigion. Ita idolatry, its animalism, gl 
intemperance, and liet, — ita wars, frauds, violence, a 
Love to God and man in the hearts of all by nata 
not have made such a history aa that of our world li 

lbs Bible affbrda no testimony to the piety of man byB 
— eaya nothing good of the hnmah heart, — not a sylB 

It Bscribes to the heart of man by mturo a c 
incon^atent with religion, — evil only, deceitful, fulljl 
evil, desperately wicked, full of madness. 

The scriptural account of childhood shows that mJ 
born religious. Every imagination of the heart is el 
hie youth, — the wicked are estranged from the wotT 
religion bom with them. 

All the generic descriptions of the race arc such as I 
religion as the native character of man. 

Mad ia the generic of the race. But what is mail 
sboold he clean 1 or the son of man, that 1 
righteoQsl 

The world is another generic t«nn, characteristil 
race. But it ia s world which hated Christ, and whosl^ 
ahip ia enmit/ with Ood. 
The flesh is another. But tlw caxruil iui:!A| 
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The whole world is divided into classes, and all men an 
described as holy or unholy, righteous or wicked. But never 
as righteous first, but always as wicked first, and as becoming 
righteous by the power of the Spirit. 

It was while we were enemies that Christ died fi^r us; 
and it is only by being reconciled that we become religious. 

It is the direct testimony of the omniscient God, that all 
have gone out of the way, — become vile; none that do 
good, — no, not one. 

The alleged universal necessity of a change to qualif/ 
men for heaven is proof that they have no religion. 

The reversal of this argument shows its force. K the Jirst 
accountable character of fnan is a religious character^ 
this entire body of evidence must be reversed. All men mnst 
be conscious of supreme love to God in early life, and con- 
viction of sin and a moral renovation must be confined to 
those who have lost their religion, while the great body of 
Christians must be supposed to be such without the conscious- 
ness of any change. At the same time, the history of the 
world must be found to be a history of the firuits of piety ; 
idolatry itself being only an aberration of religious affection in 
the fast friends of God, emulous to please their heavenly 
Father ! It should, moreover, be found written upon the 
unerring page, '' Every imagination of man's heart is good 
from his youth. The children of men have not gone out of 
the way. There is none that doth not understand and seek 
God, and do good ; no, not one. The heart of the sons of 
men is full of goodness^ out of which proceed holy thoughts, 
benevolent deeds, chastity, truth and reverence for Crod. 
Whait, therefore, is man, that he should be wicked 7 or he 
tttt is bom of a woman, that he should not be religious ? 
•od pure is i m^^ ^\)iO Aras^ki^^ Vcl rlghAefiruanAs^ 
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like water ! This is the approbation^ that darkness is come 
into the world, and men have loved light more than darkness 
because their deeds are good. The whole world lieth in 
righteousness. He [Christ] was in the world, and the 
world knew him. righteous Father, the world hath known 
thee. The friendship of the world is friendship with God. 
If the world hath loved you, ye know that it loved me before 
it loved you. Be ye, therefore, conformed to the world, 
and be ye not transforined by any renewing of your mind. 
My spirit shall always strive with man, because he is spirit. 
For that which is born of the flesh is spirit. Marvel not 
that I say unto you ye must not be born again. For the 
works of the flesh are love^ joy^ peace^ faith ; and the 
fruits of the Spirit are love, joy, peace, faith. In me, — that 
is, in my flesh, — dwelleth every good thing. Jesus Christ 
came to seek and to save those who were not lost ; and he 
died not for his enemies, — not the just for the unjust, but for 
his righteous friends. The Gospel demands of men no new 
character ; and all the doctrines of the Bible imply the early 
and universal piety of the human family." 

All the inferences from the doctrine as thus proved refer 
to man as an adult subject of the government of God. 

1. This discussion discloses the nature of depravity in 
unrenewed man : it consists in the want of love to God, and 
loving the creature more than God ; in covetousness, which 
is idolatry, having other gods before him. 

2. The depravity of adult man is voluntary, as opposed to 
a coercive necessity of sinful choice. 

8. It is positive. Not merely the want of love to God, 
but actual transgression against God. Active enmity. 

4. It is great; as committed againat a\>em%<A Yc&saXa ^-s.- 
cellenoe, — a violation of infinite dbUgaittou^ — ^^siaa\»'^^ ^siK»^ 
VOL. in. 28 
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powerful motives in the meet aggravating oiroiiinBtMioei^ and 
with unparalleled obstinacy of determination. 

5. The depravity of man implied in the absence of religioaii 
is entire, — fallen adult man is totally depraved. 

6. It illustrates the nature and necessity of regeneration, 
as being the commencement of holy love to God in the soul ; 
its absence, death in sin ; its presence, by the power of the 
Spirit, a resurrection from the dead. It is a change percep- 
tible by its effects, and instantaneous in its commencement 
There is a moment when he who loved the world more than 
Grod gives it up, and gives his heart to God, — a time when 
the MBTANOIA comes to pass. 

This is my Pelagian sermon. A sermon on total adult 
depravity, and its nature as voluntary, consisting in enmity 
to God, selfishness, pride, covetousness, idolatry, impenitence, 
and unbelief. 

The only alleged evidence of its Pelagianism is contained 
in what is said about the voluntariness of actual sin in adult 
man, as opposed to a supposed created instinct^ or the 
direct efficiency of God, producing actual sin by an irresist- 
ible and fatal necessity; but from the text, subject, argu- 
ment, and inferences of the discourse, it is undeniable that it 
has reference only to actual sin and total depravity, and has 
no direct reference to original sin at all. It was written in 
Connecticut, anterior to the controversies which now agitate 
the Church. It was demanded to encounter and resist the 
most specious Pelagian argument against the total depravity 
of man which I have ever seen. It was deduced from the 
various noble and amiable traits of human constitution and 
conduct which survive the fall, and are always urged as mat- 

cf-&ot exceptions to the doctrine of total depria,vity : such 
\mi admiration of moral &\nieaA\ ^^\|t^^>iksiv ^1 ntq^ 
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and justice; oonstitational kindness and sympathy 8 
passion ; the natural affections, which unite the &m: 
their tenderness and power ; the amiable constitutio 
peraments which survive the fall ; honor and honest} 
ings, and liberality as opposed to covetousness and 
meanness ; correct morality, power of conscience, pub 
patriotism, great usefulness, accompanied by a copiou 
of good works. The argument against total depn 
written, and read, and commented on with great ab 
in a manner which compelled me to provide the 
With an especial view, then, to meet and refute the 
gian matter-of-fact exceptions to the doctrine of to 
depravity, I constructed the sermon which is now ad 
evidence against me on the subject of original sin. 
with the position that unrenewed men have no true 
because that was a paint conceded ; and having estal 
as I believed, I proceeded to draw the inferences wl 
supposed, cut up by the roots these Pelagian virtue! 
ing any claim to be considered valid exceptions to 
trine of total depravity ; leaving in its full force the 
that in adult man there dwelleth no good thing, 
every imagination of his heart is evil only continuallj 
that this sermon, written on purpose to put down 
gian exceptions to total depravity, should be years 
another and distant department of the Church, qu 
admitted as a proof of my Pelagianism, would be an 
of mental obliquity and injustice which I am sui 
find a place in the judicatures of the Presbyterian 
Even had it contained, in the ardor of argument, ex 
not sufficiently guarded, and which by possibility : 
interpreted to mean heresy, no court, in t\vft \SLTfc\a&^' 
ixf Cknatitm candor ^ would permit t\xem \a 'b^ \k 
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from the main design and governing argament of flie Hn- 

course. Much less where, though it was not the object of the 
sermon to establish the doctrine of original sin, it doeff so by 
proving two of the fundamental doctrines always relied on by 
the Orthodox Church, and by Edwards in particular, to prove 
the doctrine of original sin ; I mean the doctrine of total 
depravity and the doctrine of regeneration. One of the main 
arguments of Edwards to prove original sin is the universal- 
ity and entireness of actual sin ; from which he infers ihat, 
anterior to actual agency, there is in all men, as a conse- 
quence of our federal alliance with Adam, some common 
cause, ground or reason, of universal and total actual deprav- 
ity, which he calls '^ the influence of a prevailing, effectual 
tendency in the nature of man " to actual sin. And Ihus I 
prove the doctrine of original sin, — incidentally, indeed, but 
really, — by proving the actual, universal, total depravity of 
man. There must be, and there is, in man, something 
anterior to voluntary action, which is the ground and reason 
that the will of fallen man does from the beginninoj act 
wrong. To say that all men sin actually, and entirely, and 
universally, and forever, until renewed by the Holy Ghost, 
and that against the strongest possible motives, merely 
because they are free agents, and are able to do so, — and that 
there is in their nature, as affected by the fall, no cause or 
reason of the certainty, — is absurd. It is to ascribe the most 
stupendous concurrence of perverted action in all the adult 
millions of mankind to nothing. The thing to be accounted 
for is the phenomenon of an entire series of universal actual 
sin ; and to ascribe the universal and entire obliquity of the 
human will to the simple ability of choosing wrong, is to 
ascribe the moral obliquity of a lost world to nothing. 
Tbis waa the point of the controNOt^^ m l^^vc^ ^sn ^^oa^ 
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Will, against the Arminian theory of self-determination. The 
free agency claimed by the Arminian was one which excluded 
not only force and absolute necessity of nature from deciding 
the will, but denied the existence of any internal constitu- 
tion or objective influence of motive^ as connected with our 
constitutional susceptibilities, in securing the existence or 
determining the moral qualities of choice. 

Edwards affirmed that there must be, and is, anterior to the 
exercise of free agency, some constitution of the agent and 
relevancy of motive, as the ground and reason of the certainty 
of choice, though not a coercive cause; and his antagonists 
deny that there is any cause^ ground or reason of the cer- 
tainty of choice, holy or unholy, in or out of man, anterior to 
its existence — assuming the necessity of a perfect indifference 
of will in all cases immediately anterior to volition, and the 
actual uncertainty of choice, as affected by any cause or reason 
anterior to its existence ; and the necessity to its freedom and 
accountability that in every case it should be the simple, 
uninfluenced energy of the mind itself And what Edwards 
attempts to prove, and does prove, in his treatise on the Will 
and on original sin, is, that to choice of any kind there is in 
the agent some constitution which is the ground or reason 
that motives become, not, indeed, the coercive causes, but the 
certain occasions of volition; and that, in man, before the 
&11, there was a constitution which was the ground and 
reason of the unperverted exercise of his will and affections in 
loving and obeying God ; and that by the fall a change was 
effected in the nature of man anterior to voluntary action 
which is the cause or reason of the universal certainty of the 
perversion of the will and affections of fallen man ; and that 
the antecedents of perfect actual hoVmea^ ^sA ^\s&t<^ -m^N^s^ 
mn are properly denonainated, "witihi iefei«w» \«i ^3ckS*ft ^5«esai»jL 
VOL. in. 28* 
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results in action, a holy or an unholy natore : only gnardfaigy 

as onr Confession does, alike against the Antinomian Saktality 
of the will by force, and the Arminian self-determination, 
without any antecedent constitutional cause, ground or reason, 
within or without. 

These views, as held by Edwards, and corroborated by our 
own Confession and the standard writers of our Church, com- 
prehend the doctrine which I have always believed and 
preached ; and never have I knowingly and intentionally, at 
any time, expressed a sentiment, verbally or in writing, to the 
contrary. 

The falseness and folly of the common notion of the self- 
determination of the mind by its own energy of will, without 
any cause or occasion even, is sufficiently manifest, in its op- 
position to the possibility of moral government on the part of 
God, or the possibility of praise or blame on the part of man : 
for moral government is the government of a lawgiver, influ- 
encing the will and conduct of subjects by the influence of 
laws, rewards, punishments, and administration. But if 
nothing may approach the mind, in the form of influence, 
having any tendency to destroy the dignified indifierence of 
the will, or secure the certainty or probability even of volition, 
then, though self-government might exist, the government of 
God could not ; and nothing but the most perfect anarchy 
could exist as the accidental, uncaused, and unoccasioned 
action of millions of independent minds, acting without any 
cause, ground or reason. Indeed, it would render choice itself 
impossible, as it supposes a mind without susceptibility or 
desire of anything, or one thing more than another, — a con- 
dition of mind precluding the possibility of choice, which 
always implies excited desire, and a prospect of some gratifi- 
'*^tion^ and without which man "would \)e \e«a csw^siXJia ofl ^^jars^ 
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tlum a snail or an oyster : and even if he coald cho( 
oat desire, reason or motive, the o&pring of such ; 
script mental anomaly would be no more praise ( 
worthy than the motions of a pendulum or the tick: 
watch, — uncertain of being till they come into be 
coming without any cause, ground, or reason, — bubl 
the bottom of the muddy lake might as well be reg 
accountable and worthy of praise or blame, as the y( 
men. 

I adopt, therefore, with approbation, the language 
fessor Hodge, in his Commentary on Bomans : 

Of all the fiicts ascertained by the history of the world, it ? 
to be among the plainest that men are bom destitute of a disposii 
their chief good in God, and with a disposition to make self-^ 
the great end of their being. Even reason, conscience, natura 
are less nniyersal characteristics of our fallen race. For there 
and moral monsters often to be met with ; but for a child of A( 
fluenced by the special grace of God, to delight in his Maker, as 
of his soul, fh)m the first dawn of his moral being, is absolute 
example among all the thousands of millions of men who have 
our world. If experience can establish anything, it establishei 
of the Bcriptural declaration, ** that which is bom of the flesh is 
would seem no less plain that this cannot be the original ai 
state of man, — that human nature is not now what it was w) 
ceeded tcom the hand of God. Everything else which God 
answers the end of its being ; but human nature, since tb 
nnifbrmly worked badly ; in no one instance has it spontaneoi 
to God as its chief good. It cannot be believed that God 
man ; that there has been no perversion of his faculties, — no L 
original and guiding disposition or tendency of his mind. I< 
credited that men are now what Adam was, when he first open 
on the wonders of creation and the glories of God. Reason, sci 
experience, therefore, all concur in support of the common dod 
Christian world, that the race fell in Adam, lost thejx origLnal 
and }>eoame prone to evil as the sparks to Ay up^ax^. 
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Bat, in addition to this argamentative implioatioii of ori^nd 

sin, I do, in the very passage claimed to deny it, expressly 
allude to and recognize its existence as a reality, only limitiiig 
its action as Edwards and our Confession do, as not fordog 
the will, or by any absolute necessity of nature determiniog 
it to evil. I say : 

Whatever effect, therefore, the fall of man may have had on his race, it 
has not had the effect to render it impossible for man to love God reli- 
giously ; and whatever may be the early constitution of man, there is 
nothing in it, and nothing withheld from it, which renders [actual] dis- 
obedience unavoidable, and [actual] obedience impossible. 

Finally, the language of the paragraph, interpreted by the 
laws of just exposition, does not teach or imply a denial of 
the doctrine of original sin. 

I have already shown that my sermon on the native 
character of man was not designed to have any reference to 
original sin ; that it spake only of the present, actual condi- 
tion of adult mind, and that the question how a man came 
into such a state was not so much as touched ; that I was 
teaching the existence of total depravity against a wily and 
practised antagonist, with the sole view of cutting up his false 
Pelagian positions, and proving total depravity and the neces- 
sity of regeneration. 

To comprehend fully the import of my language, it must 
be understood that there were two philosophical theories in 
respect to the cause of adult actual depravity : the one holding 
it to be a moral instinct^ a created faculty of the soul, as 
really as any other faculty , which controlled the will according 
to its moral nature, as the helm governs the ship, and upon 
^hich the will could no more react than the ship can react 
the helm ; the other, a philoBOi^li^ ^\eL^ ^^stf»s^ \k£i& 
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instinGtiYe, inyolantary moral taste, and substftutes i 
efficiency of God, for the creation of all exercises 
of choice, good and bad. 

These philosophical theories were prevalent long Ix 
controversy arose. The question concerning original 
not discussed in my congregation ; touching that que 
was as quiet as the sleep of infancy. The question • 
the voluntariness of the depravity of adult man. I 
in remembrance, and then the import of the sermon < 
misunderstood. After proving that the depravity o 
very great, I proceed to say that it is voluntary ; 
doctrine I advance in opposition to the philosoph 
represents man's actual sin, his actual total depr 
being the necessary coercive result of a rnoral ins 
of divine efficiency. The question was, whether th 
ness and enmity against God, and wordliness and prii 
obstructed evangelical obedience in adult man, ai 
regeneration by the Spirit indispensable, was a state 
produced and continued by a coercive necessity ; ar 
cordance with the Bible and the Confession of Faith 
whole Orthodox Church, I say — no ! — but, •' that 
endued the will of fallen man with that natural lik 
it is neither forced, nor by any absolute necessity ( 
determined, to good or evil." It is this nature of ac 
in a state of personal accountability and active depra' 
I am speaking of, as the subject and whole argume: 
sermon show, in every sentence and word of the pag< 
and it is of this total actual depravity of man, whi( 
regeneration by the Spirit necessary, that I say it c 
the product of "an unavoidable necessity ;^^ and 
actual holiness and sin that I am speaking, ^hi^w 1 ^*i 
ibe existence of a holy or a sinful natotQ i^x^^^ 
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stending, oonsoienoe and clioioe, are in fe pengaMft And u tti 

heresy ? Does anj one believe that personal aoconntabQitj, 
and actual sin, and holiness, can exist without perception, 
understanding, conscience, and choice ; and diat the Bible and 
the Confession of Faith teach it? 

Dr. Greene says, "The parties in this controversy are 
agreed that all actual sin is voluntary, and therefore criminal 
and inexcusable." — Ch. Adv. 1831, p. 348. 

Social, representative liability, and a Just desert ofpunish- 
ment ifi that sense, is a possibility and a reality ; but a social 
lialnllty, and personal demerit, are quite different things ; 
and if it shall be made to appear that the Bible and the Confes- 
sion do teach the possibility of personal actual sin and just 
punishment, without the existence of the faculties of percep- 
tion, understanding, conscience and choice, it will, as I believe, 
be regarded by the whole Church of God as a new discovery. 

I call this actual depravity of man native, in accordance 
with the language of the Bible and the most approved theo- 
logical writers, to indicate its universality, as what all men 
come to by nature, — that is, by the operation and influence of 
that change produced in the nature of man by the fall, — to 
mark its positivencss, as including actual enmity, selfishness, 
prido and idolatry, instead of a mere want of conformity to 
the law of Qod, — and especially to designate its permanence 
«M <v;fnparo(l to successive acts of choice, and its fearful im* 
WitJtability to all finite power. The Scriptures speak of the 
{Mtriimncmoo and immutability of man's actual depravity — as a 
hi'toi full of madness and of evil — fully set to do evil ; and 
TuiTtttin cq\\» it a " voluntary and culpable. habit of will ; " 
and Kdwiirdu says, ''By a general and habitual moral 
I mean an inability in the heart to all exercises or 
iiO of that nature or \inA, vhiow^ a jlxed wA 
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habitual inclination^ or an habitual or stated defect, 
of a certain kind of inclination." 

Now, not only has all I have said on the page obj< 
a reference to the actual sin of adult man as the g] 
the necessity of regeneration, but it is all so guarded 
down, and related to the subject of actual sin, that ii 
no possibility be torn away from it, and attached to th 
of original sin. For, in the very statements I mal 
the voluntary nature of which I am speaking, I allu< 
fall and original sin, and admit and include its < 
among the causes which fortify adult man against su 
to God, as I have more fully done in my expositio 
moral inability of man in this discussion, only ma 
reservation which the Confession makes — that ori| 
does not force the will to actual sin, nor by any abs 
cessity of nature determine it to evil, so as that Gr 
author of sin, or*that violence is offered to the will of 
tures; or the liberty or contingency of second causes (t 
of choosing life or death) taken away, but is rather est 

The declarations, that there is a time when actual 
mences, and that the ^rst sin is voluntary, uncoerc 
cusable, and might have been and ought to have beei 
as really as any of the actual sins that followed it, w 
apprehend, alarm any large proportion of the Churc 
distinction between original and actual sin has been ' 
in the Orthodox Church ; and the more common opii 
suppose, has always been that actual sin does not c< 
from the womb, and that the time when social lis 
succeeded by personal demerit for actual transgressi( 
and cannot be exactly known to any but the eye 
What I have asserted is, that whenever persoiva»l«c^\3 
does coauaenoe, in the sight of God tioie^xiii^x \a ^^ 
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and inexcoBable far his first as really as for any oilier actaal 

sin. 

I perceive that what I wrote ten years ago, with my eye 
wholly on the subject of man's nature as an actual sinner and 
totally depraved, read by a person at the present time, in a 
state of alarm and excitement about the Pelagian heresy on 
the subject of original sin, might, if not read with great care 
and attention, be liable to be misunderstood, as denying that 
depravity of nature which is peculiar to original sin : bat the 
moment the laws of candid, correct interpretation, are applied, 
the possibility of such an interpretation is precluded, and the 
true limit, meaning, and intent of my language, is made ap- 
parent. For it cannot be that a sermon professedly against 
the Pelagian notions of virtue and good works in man, as 
exceptions to the doctrine of total depravity, and containing a 
formal and labored argument in the defence of that doctrine, 
and inferring &om it the necessity of regeneration, and an 
anti-Pelagian instantaneous regeneration by the special influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, should be found intentionally teaching 
the very doctrine it. set out to oppose, and opposing the very 
doctrine it was constructed to establishw% 

Were any evidence beside the internal evidence of the dis- 
course itself necessary, it is contained in a sermon written 
about the same time that this sermon on native character 
was written, and written professedly on original sin. The 
following are my comments on several passages in Bomans v. : 

** For as by one man's disobedience many were made sin- 
ners.'' — Adam was created holy and placed in a state of pro- 
bation — the consequences of which were to extend not only 

himself but to his posterity. If he continued holy, they 

dd be bom holy. If he became a sinner, his children 
s bom dfifmved. la tbd ho\a oi \A\si\^aas»i\^{eU^ 
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and LOST fob a world the inheritance of life, and 
upon it the sad inheritance of depravity and woe. 

" For if by one man's oflfence death reigned by 
How did death reign bjr one man's ofi^nce, if the dej 
his race was not somehow a consequence of his sin' 
posterity ore bom holy (innocent), and became sii 
their own act alone, uninfluenced by what Adam 
death enters the world not by one man, but by ever] 

^'The judgment was by one man to condemnatio 
is, the sin of one man, and one single act of sin, subj 
posterity to a nature prone to sin, as the consequent 

I give these quotations to show that though, whei 
on the total actual depravity of man, my expressi 
have misled some to understand me as denying orij 
I did, at the same period, when writing professedlj 
subject, recognize the doctrine fully and strongly, ai 
time was never, to my knowledge, misunderstood. 

What follows is from my lecture on the Fall and 
sequences, delivered in Boston and Cincinnati : 

By the appointment of God, the character and destiny of 
inseparably connected with the conduct of Adam. He was in r 
the federal head and representative of his posterity, that, ac 
God's appointment, had Adam continued holy, his posterity f 
continued holy, as his disobedience has drawn after it the defect 
race. The nniyersal bias of man to eyil is denominated a 
nature, on acconnt of its uniyersal tendencies to actual sin. 

Here I might stop ; for I am under no obligation 
teer statements of my opinions in respect to the su 
which I am accused. My errors are to be showr 
deuce ; and I say that, in this case, the evidence ha 
fiuled ; and I might, therefore, repel the charge of b 
noi eBtMkbed. But I have no seoc^la ou ^So^ v 
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vkidi I sBk placed, lodiafi pfts&cvcf aflotkaad 

cf lb zHiiitS miiuanr of ike CbsrdL I ha¥« bo r^ght to nj 

■eerei oprnkxa. I soon cooocahaect. and ik i * ii y| ip I ^ 

deefase vith all opeimcss the thin^ wlkh I do befiere. Dm 

'PtttifjUrj ^aSl TXfi suspect md<i i/^Jig% hereon If I tin 

a boeCie. tfaej shall ibunr it. Yoa shall haTc. in reject to 

my TievB of ongjoal sin. the truth, the ^wfaole tmdi, aiii 

DOlbiDg but the tmth. 

1. As to the federal or rej^eseDtatiTe chaxxter of Adam, 
and the oorenaiit with him and his posterity. — IhaTe, throng 
my whole pablic life, beliered and taught that the oonstita- 
tioii aod character of his entire posterity, as perrerted or 
impenrerted, depended on his obedience or defection ; and that 
be was in this respect, and by (rod's appointment, ccmstita- 
tionally the head and representative of his race. And that, 
in this sense, all mankind, descending from him by oidinary 
generation, sinned in him, and fell with him in his first 
transgression ; that is, their character and destiny were 
decided by Ids deed. 

For a more ample expression of my views, I submit the 
remarks of Dr. Bishop, President of the Miami University, 
on the subject of Social Liabilities, the best name ever 
devised for the idea ; — a name which, I hope, we shall all 
romcmbor, as it is calculated to avoid much error which has 
arisen from the use of other phraseology. In respect to the 
book from which I am about to quote, I heartily thank that 
gnat and good man for having condensed so much truth into 
■0 imall a compass ; and I do believe that the simple substi- 
tation of this tochnio, " social liability," would carry us all 
^ the iwamp together. For Yre ia &r^ >iS[m:^ «sA ^>&j^ 
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to speak, the same thing. After illastrating the soc 
ities of men, for the conduct of others in the bmily, 
mercial relations, and as parts of a nation, and as s< 
moral beings affected by the nameless influences of tl 
tian example or evil deeds of our fellow-men, he pr< 
say: 

1. That every man is, by his very nature, intimately connc 
great variety of ways, with thousands of his fellow-men whom h 
seen ; and that the conduct and the character of a single indii 
have an extensive and a lasting influence upon millions of his i 
though far removed from him, both as to time and place. 

2. That these liabilities may be classed under two gene 
namely. Natural and Positive. The son inherits a diseased or 
body, and, in many cases, also an intellectual or moral char; 
generation after generation sustains the character of their an 
what may be called a natural influence. Like produces and con 
But in commercial and political transactions lasting and import 
ties are created and continued by positive arrangements. 

8. That, in all cases of social liabilities, individual and rep 
reeponsibility are always kept distinct Nor is it, in the most 
very difficult thing to have a clear and distinct conception of 
distinct responsibilities. 

Every citizen of these United States who thinks at all mu£ 
himself and his children, and his children's children, are deeply 
in the conduct and character of the President of the United Sts 
time being. An able and virtuous president, with an able an 
fiiithful cabinet, must be a great blessing to the millions, boti 
and nnbom, on both sides of the Atlantic. And, on the oth 
weak and a wicked president and cabinet must be the occasio 
ceivable inconveniences and real privations and sufiferings t 
nullions, both of the present and succeeding generations. But 2 
ever thought of attributing to himself, or to his children, the pc 
dom, or intellectual ability, or inflexible integrity, which has i 
character of any distinguished executive officer ; nor, on the o 
has he ever thought of being charged individually, or of 
children charged individually, with the wealmcaa ox -ma^'sAskS! 
eoBeeatire ciBtcesr, He and his children, audita w^gc^xst^ «xi 
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droi, tbA And acknowledge thtt ihej are pennna% and daepty InfaliadiB 

the oonseqaences of the official acts of these men, whether theae eomib- 
qnences are of a beneficial or a hnrtftil tendency ; hat, at tlie same time^ 
iiidi?idiial and personal merit and demerit, and indiridnal mod peraoMi 
responsibility, are clearly understood, and never, Ibr a momeiit, wurgtd is 
iocial and repreientative transactions. 

From a view of the above &cts it follows : 

4. That the terms guilty and innocent most, with every thinking man, 
be nsed in a different sense, when they are applied to responsibilitiee 
incurred by the conduct of another, from that in which they are lued wktn 
they are applied to personal conduct In the former application, guUijf 
can only mean liability to suffer punishment, and innocent to be not liable. 
But in the latter application they mean, having violated, or having not 
violated, some moral or positive commandment In the one case the terms 
apply to a personal act, and to personal character ; but in the other they 
only mark the nature and the consequences of a certain act or octt, as 
these consequences are felt by another person, 

6. In every case of social liability, unity is recognized. The individuab 
concerned may be millions, or only two, and they may be in every other 
respect and bearing distinct and separate ; but in the particular case in 
which liability applies they are in law only one moral person. 

The ikther and son, the ancestor and the descendant, have only one 
common nature, or one common right. In commercial transactions the 
company is one, though composed of many individuals ; and the nation, 
acting by the constituted authorities, with all her other varietieB and dif- 
ferences, while a nation, continues one and indivisible. 

And here let me say that this ])r]nc]ple is recognized in the 
relation of Adam to his posterity, and of theirs to him ; so 
fhat the effects which fell on him as a punishment fell on them 
as a calamity. 

There is, in my apprehension, something of this constitu- 
tional social liability pervading the whole moral universe, and 
inseparable from the nature of mind and moral government, 
and the eflfects of temptation, character and example. It is 
probable that rational beings, constituted as they are, cannot 
be brought together so that the action of owe yilll not in 
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some degree affect the character of others. Whether it was a 
positiye ai^intment merely, or whether it was an ineyitable 
effect flowing from the nature of things, or, which is more 
probable, the united result of both, — such was the constitution 
established bj God between Adam and his seed ; so that if 
Adam should stand, all his children would retain their in- 
tegrity; but if he should fall, they would fall with him. 
And we may well apply to the fall of our first parents the 
affecting language of Mtotk Antony over Gs&sar's body : 

«* O, what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 
Then you, and I, and all of us, fell down." 

The constitution was equally certain both ways ; and in 
this respect it was just and equal. If, then, it be asked 
whether I hold that Adam was the federal head of his pos- 
terity, I answer. Certainly he was; because that which he 
did decided what was to be the character and conduct of all 
his posterity. If the inquiry is made, whether I admit the 
imputation of Adam's sin, — if imputation be understood to 
mean that Adam's posterity were present in him, and thus 
sinned in him, — I answer, No; and Dr. Wilson answers, No. 
And here we are agreed. For if mankind were present in 
Adam, and in that sense sinned in him, who does not see that 
their sin was actual^ not original, — personal^ and not derived, 
or transmitted, or propagated ? 

Again, if by original sin be meant that Adam's personal 
moral qualities were transferred to his posterity (a theory 
which, like the other, had once its day), I reply that I do 
not and cannot believe any such thing; neither does Dr. 
Wilson believe it. And here let me say that all the alarm 
and all the odium which have been excited in relation to the 
divines in New England have arisen from t?(0 thisi^v ^^"ct 
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eppo wti oo to flie notioD of pencnal idenlilj wi& AdnBt ; mi 
tbeir denial c( the trmnflfer of his moral qnalitiet to Irii pofr' 
leriiy. Bat neither of these things is iniolved in the d bi g g e s 
p reC B r red against me by Dr. Wilson. 

What, then, is the true doctrine (^original sin? It is the 
obnozioQsness of Adam's posterity to the penal consequeneeB 
of his transgression; to all that came in that stream of erib 
which his offence let in upon the world. The same change 
of constitation, of natore and character, which was wrought in 
him by his transgression, appears in them throogh all their 
generations. This liability, this exposedness to puiishment, 
IS in the Confession called ''goilt; " bat that word, as then 
used, conveyed theologically a different meaning from what 
k now osaally attached to the term. Sy gailt we now 
understand the desert of punishment for perscmal sin ; bat 
ibis is not the sense of the word in the Confession of Faith ; 
there it means liabUUy to evil in consequence of Adam's sin. 
This was another of the spots where I stumbled once at the 
language of the Confession. I could not consent to the 
punishment in my person of the guilt of Adam's sin, as if it 
were my own. To that I do not now consent That^ I now 
beliere, the Confession of Faith does not teach ; but I cor- 
dially receive it as teaching that Adam was our representative 
Ifidireotly; that on his breaking God's righteous commands, 
ibe carse, which fell like a thunderbolt on the offender, struck 
idl bis posterity and all the animal world, struck the ground 
on which he stood, and the whole world in which he dwelt 



•• Earth felt the wound. 



%y 



This social liability is illustrated in the &11 of angels. 
I IllflfieDoe of one master spirit drew vnvj (^ \t ^^^Id 
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Beenii firom iome passages in Scripture) one-third 
tiie heavenly host Let sedition and revolt take p] 
nation, — who gets it up ? Does the entire mass of i 
rise spontaneooslj and simultaneously, by one 
impulse? No. Some leading mind first fires the t] 
though <me-half the population may ultimately peri 
the reaction of the government, their death is to I 
up to one master-spirit as the mover and promoti 
whole commotion. Let us never forget the maxin 
worthy to be written in letters of gold, — " Indivi 
representative responsibility are always to be kept < 
I adopt this language of Dr. Bishop, and lay it in f 
positkm of my own views with respect to the cha: 
Adam, to guilt as imputed, and to punishment as tl 
quenee of our social relations. I have always ad( 
language of Edwards, as correctly stating the trutl 
subject: 

In oonseqaence of Adam's sin, all mankind do constantly, i 
irithout fidl in any one instance, run into the moral evil, which : 
their own ntter and eternal perdition, and a total privation of G 
ftnd sofliBring of his vengeance and wrath. 

So that the real doctrine is not that Adam's poste 
one in personal identity, or personally guilty by a tr 
sinful moral qualities or actions ; but simply that f 
the curse of the law that fell on Adam fell indirect 
posterity in the loss of original righteousness, whi 
have been their inheritance had Adam obeyed, 
change of the constitution of human nature fro 
results the certainty of entire actual sin. Now, 
particular change was which furnished thi^ ^Q^vx) 
abeolute certainty that all mankind vioxM xwii Vc^ 
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not profess to understand. Paul, in the fifth chapter to Ihe 
Bomans, states the &cts of the case, as involving, through 
the fall, a nature spoiled, and under such an eflbctoal bias, 
that, as soon as ^e mind acts, it acts vrrong. This is all that 
I can say touching original sin. All is confusion and dark- 
ness beyond this. I have no light, and pretend to no knowl- 
edge. And surely there is no heresy in ignorance. I always 
believed in original'sin, and that Adam was the federal head 
of his posterity ; and although I have not used generally that 
particular phrase, I believe as much in the truth it is in- 
tended to convey as any man in the Church. I believe that 
Qoi legislated wisely for Adam ; that the effects of his &I1 
reached all his posterity, and produced in them such a change 
that the human mind, which before obeyed, thenceforward 
disobeyed ; and that, in consequence of the change which took 
place in Adam himself, the bias to holiness which, had he 
stood, would have been the blessed inheritance of all his chil- 
dren, was utterly lost, so that they now inherit a corrupt 
nature. I have always called it so. I have expressly denojzi- 
inated it a depraved nature. I believe they inherit this not 
as actual personal sin ; that it comes upon them not as a 
punishment of their personal sin, but as a political evil would 
come upon the people of the United States from the evil 
conduct of the chief magistrate. In s, word, that we share 
the character of out fallen progenitor, and all the deplorable 
effects of his transgression. 

The following additional quotations will show that these 
views are the received doctrines of the Church : 

Tavretin (as quoted by Hodge on BomanB), Theol. Elench, Qwgst, 
n. p. 678, says : " Impatation is either of something foreign to ns, or of 
WDMtiiiiig piroperly onr. own. Sometimes that is imputed to us which is 
r cnn ; in which sense God Vmputea to «?avxi«t% ^«vt vtv(v&^ek&- 
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81008. Sonwtiiiies that is impated whioh is without us, and not 
by mmelyeB ; thns the righteonsneeB of Christ is said to be imp 
and our sins are impated to him , although he has ndther rin in h 
ire righteonsneBB. Here we speak of the latter kind of imputati 
termer ; beoanse we are treating of a sin committed by Adam, i 
Hie ground of this imputation is the union between Adam and hif 
ihia union is not a mysterious identity of person, but, 1. ** Nat 
is the father, and we are the children. 2. Political and fbrensb, 
the repiresentatiTe head and chief of the whole human race. The 1 
therefi^y of imputation, is not only the natural connection w! 
between us and Adam, since, in that case, all his sins might be 
us, but mainly the moral and federal, in Tirtue of which GK)d e 
ooY^iant with him as our head." 

T uiauiE i {Pralectiones, p. 284) : ** We are counted righteo 
Christ in the same manner that we are counted guilty throi 
The latter is l^ imputation ; therefore, also, the former." ** W< 
Polish or blasphemous as to say, or CTen to think, that the impi 
eoosness of Christ makes us formally and subjectiTely righteous. 

OwsH (in his work on Justification, p. 286) says : ** Things 
not our own originally, inherently, may yet be imputed to us, < 
by the rule of righteousness. And this may be done upon a doul 
unto those whose they are, — 1. Federal ; 2. Natural. Things d 
may be imputed unto others, propter relationem /(sderalem, b 
covenant relation between them. So the sin of Adam was impute< 
posterity. And the ground hereof is, that we stood in the san 
with him who was our head and representative." On p. 24 
« This imputation (of Christ's righteousness) is not the tram 
transfusion of the righteousness of another into them which ar< 
tified, that they should become perfectly and inherently righteoi 
For it is impossible that the righteousness of one should be tran 
another, to become his subjectively and inherently." Agaii 
** As we are made guilty by Adam's actual sin, which is not i 
OS, but only imputed to us, so we are made righteous by the ri{ 
of Christ, which is not inherent in us, but only imputed tons." 
he says, ** Nothing is intended by the. imputation of sin unto a 
rendering them justly obnoxious unto the punishment due unt 
As the not imputing of sin is the freeing of men from being subj< 
to punishment." It is one of his standing declarations, << To 
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culpa reu» (that is, to be guilty of aiiother*f crime) XAxn ao luv A 

SINNER.*' ' 

Enafp (in his Lectures on Theology, sect. 76) says, in stating what the 
doctrine of imputation is : ** God's imputing the sin of our first pannto 
to their descendants amounts to this : God punishes the desomdaiiii <■ 

account of the sin of their first parents." This he (^ves as a mere hiiior- 

« 

ical statement of the nature of the doctrine, and the form in which iti 
advocates miuntained it. 

ZAOHAKiiB {Bib, Theologie^ vol. ii. p. 894) says, ** If God allowi As 
punishment which Adam incurred to come on all his deeoendants, hs 
imputes his sin to them all. And in this sense Paul Tnn.infa,iiiw that the sin 
of Adam is imputed to all, because the punishment of the one offence of 
Adam has come upon all." 

BaETSCHNEiDEB, whou stat^g the doctrine of the Beformers, as pre- 
sented in the various creeds published under their authority, says thti 
they regarded justification, which includes the idea of imputation, as a 
forensic or judicial act of God, by which the relation of man to God, and 
not the man himself, was changed. And imputation of righteousness they 
described as ** That judgment of God, according to which he treats us as 
though we had not sinned, but had fulfilled the law, or as though the 
righteousness of Christ was ours." This view of justification iheyooiih 
stantly maintained, in opposition to the Papists, who regarded it as a 
moral change, consisting in what they called the infusion of righteous- 
ness. 

I shall now show that this is the view entertained by the 
Professors of the Princeton Seminary : 

" What we deny, therefore, is, first, that this doctrine involves any mys- 
terious union with Adam, any confusion of our identity with his, so that 
his act was properly and personally our act ; and, secondly, that the moral 
turpitude of that sin was transferred from him to us, — we deny the poesi- 
bility of any such transfer. These are the two ideas which the Spectator 
and others consider as necessarily involved in the doctrine of imputation, 
and ibr nijecting which they represent us as having abandoned the old 
dbotrine on the subject" 

** The words guilt and punishment are those particularly referred to. 
Ihe fbrmer we had defined to be liability or exposedness to punishment. 
We did not mean to say that the word never included the idea of mora! 
tori^tiide or oriminality. We were speaking of its theolo^col usa.^^ It ia 
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yerj poerible thmt m ynzi nay hftv* one ttoat in oammDn li 
wmeirlut modified in pftrtieul&r BcUnoea." 

" PnniBhineiit, according to oni Tiem, ii an eril inSiot 
In the exeontioD of s judicial seataioe, on accoont or sio. 
i« naed in thia setiBe, for sTils thus inflicted on one p«r»oQ 
rf uKither, cannot be denied. It would be e&s; to fill a vul 
plea of tliiB iftsge." — Biblical Stperlory, pp. S46, 440, 4 

HoDoaoH EoKAMS. — The doctrine of imputation is clcoilj I 
tbii passage. This doctrine does not include the ideacf a^ 
litf of Adam and his race, ncr that of a trauEfer of the mural ti 
lis ijn to his deBcendimU. It does not teach that his offunec i 
ally or properl; the sin of all men, or that hia act «a», in nuj 
sense, the act of his poateritj. Nuther does it implj, in Tc[ai 
rightooosnees of Christ, that his rightconsneas becomoB pen 
ioherentl; ours, or that his moral excellence ia in any way ti 
front, him to believera. The sin of Adam, therefore, is no i^rounl 
roaorae, wai tlie righteoasnesa of Christ is uo gronnd of self-coil 
in thoBQ to nVim it ia imputed. TMb doctrine mere!; ti 
Tirtne of tie union, representative and natural, between 
poetarity, bis ««n is tha ground of their oondemnadon , thn-t i 
intijeotion'to penal nUa ; and that, in Tirtua of the union bctwiB 
and his people, his righteoosnesa La the ground of their justifiwiH 
221. 

Whatever evil the Seriptnrta represent as coming upon u 
of Adam, tbei; re^rd as penal ; thay call it death, vliich ia 
term by wbicb any penal evil 'a expressed. 

It is not, honeTer, the doctrine of the Scriptural, nor of the I 
chorches, nor of our standards, Uiat the comiplion of iMi' 
Bpeaik ia an; depravation of the soul, or an vtsentM attril 
eion of any positive evil " Original sin," as the confesjions of thi 
ers maintain, "is not the aubstance of man, neither bis aciulo 
is it anything infused into bis nature by Satan, as poison i; 
vine ; it is not an essential attribute, but an accident, thnt 
irliich does not exist of itself, an incidental ijuality, &c." — I 
ToL II. p. 80. These confessions teach that ori^nal rightcuua 
punishment of Adom'a ^, was lost, nnrf by that defect the t 
Aa, or eolTupt dispositian, or corruption of nature, is occaaioncdl 
thqr speak of original sin aa being, first, n^iative, that Es, the Ion 
Mosneas; Mid, seoondly, poutive, oi coTru'fttivQ <i! naJ 
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latter, ihej Btete, Is to be tiiidentood, not the infturionof uiTtliiiig fai IfMJT 
iinfulf but an actual tendency or disposition to eyil, resiiltmg horn thi 
loss of righteonsness. — pp. 229, 280. 

We derive firom Adam a nature destitnte of any natiye tendeooj to tiM 
lote and service of GKxl ; and since the sool, firom its nature. Is filled, as it 
were, with susceptibilities, dispositions, or tendencies to certain modes of 
acting, or to objects out of itself, if destitute of the goreming tendeney or 
disposition to holiness and God, it has, of course, a tendency to seU^^ratift- 
cation and sin. — p. 281. 

I now refer to a judicial decision of the General Aflsemblj, 
in the case of Mr. Balch. 

The transferring of personal sin or righteousness has never been held t^ 
Calvinistio divines, nor by any person in our Church, as &r as is known to 
us. But, with regard to his (Mr. B.'s) doctrine of original sin, it is io be 
observed that he is erroneous in representing personal corruption as not 
derived from Adam ; making Adam's sin to be imputed to his poeterity;, in 
consequence of a corrupt nature already posiested, and derived from we 
know not what ; thus in effect setting aside the idea of Adam's bdbg the 
federal head or representative of his descendants, and Che whole doctrine 
of the covenant of works. — Jissembly^s Digest, p. 180. 

My next authority is Dr. Wilson himself. 

Let us guard here against some mistakes. The doctrine of a union of 
representation does not involve in it the idea of personal identity. It does . 
not mean that Adam and his posterity are the same identical persons. 
It does not mean that his act was properiy and personally their act Nor 
does it mean that the moral turpitude of Adam's sin was transferred 
to lus descendants. The transfer of moral character makes no part of the 
doctrine of imputation. 

And now, supposing this to be the just and true intent of 
the terms, as indicated by the established laws of exposition, 
and oonfirmed by the standard writers of our Church, ao- 
qoiesoed in and corroborated by her highest judicature, then I 
believe and teach that ^'Adam being the root of all mankind, 
It of his sin was imnuted, 9^<3l xSdlq ^^xel^ ^^asCol Vsi ^^d^ 
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and corrupted nature oonyeyed to all his posterity, d( 
from him by ordinary generation : '' that from *^ this 
corruption, whereby we are utterly indisposed, disal 
made opposite to all good, and wholly inclined to al 
proceed all actual transgressions; and that the covens 
made with Adam, not only for himself but for his ] 
all mankind, descending from him by ordinary gc 
sinned in him and fell with him in his first transgr 
that the sinfulness of that estate whereinto man fell 
in the guilt of Adam's first sin, the want of original r 
ness, and the corruption of his whole nature, whicl 
monly called original sin, together with all actual t: 
sions which proceed from it ; and that by the fall of 
parents ''all mankind lost communion with God, ai 
his wrath and curse, and so made liable to all the mi 
this life, to death itself, and to the pains of hell fore 
I believe also, and always have believed and tau 
infants are the subjects of original sin, and, as disti 
from actual sin, consisting in the " influence of a p 
effectual tendency in their nature '^ to actual sin ; i 
on account of this prevalent tendency, it is, in the I 
Confession, and the common language of men, justly 
nated a depraved nature ; and that, being thus depn 
considered in their social liabilities as one with Ada 
« no more than adults, could be saved without an atone 
the special influence of the Holy Spirit in regenei 
overcome and remove this bias to evil of original co 
and secure the unpcrverted exercise of their voluntar 
in spiritual obedience, and ultimately be prepared f( 
conformity to the will of God in heaven. I sc£ 
attended the funeral of an infant without an exgre 
miiou of these views upon infant depravity, «xA^^ 

VOL. IIL SO 
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and r^eneration as the only ground of hope that thej M 

Bayed. 

I doee this discussion in respect to original sin with the 
following concise epitome of my own yiews, which, as I under- 
stand and believe, have been and are the received doctrine^ of 
the Church of God in every age : 

1. Original sin is the effect of Adam's sin upon the consti- 
tution of his race, in consequence of his being their federal 
head and representative by a divine appointment or covenant 

2. It does not consist in the sinfulness of matter, according 
to the Gnostics, or in the siof^^lness of the soul's essenoej 
according to the Manicheans : but 

3. It consists in the perversion of those constitutional 
powers and susceptibilities which in Adam before the fall 
eventuated in actual and perfect obedience, and which in their 
perverted condition by the fall eventuate in actual and total 
depravity. 

4. It is in its nature involuntary ; and yet, though certain 
and universal in its influence to pervert the will and affections, 
does neither force the will, nor by an absolute necessity of 
nature determine it to evil, or impair obligation, or excuse 
actual sin. It descends from Adam, by natural generation, 
through all the race. 

It is a bias or tendency of nature to actual sin, which 
baffles all motives and all influence short of Omnipotence, to 
prevent its eventuation in total actual depravity, or to restore 
the perverted will and affections to holy obedience. 

It is this bias to eVil, the effect of the fall, which, though 
impaired by regeneration, is not annihilated, but remains in the 
regenerate, — which, combined with the habits of actual sin, 
constitutes the law in the members warring against the law of 
the mind, preventing, until the soul at death is made meet 
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ftr heaTen, the untnafied and nnperverted exerciae ol 
ftnd aflfections, in perfect accordance with the moral 1 

It is denominated by Edwards, and justly, an ex« 
evil and depraved nature, as being in all its tendenci< 
its aotoal results adverse to the law ; and on the g 
our alliance with Adam, our federal head, and o 
liability, it results in that choice and character whici 
€h)d's wrath and curse, including the evils of the life 
is, death itself, and the pains of hell forever. 

Such, on the subject of Original Sin, are the viewi 
have always held and taught since I have been in the i 
nor has any evidence been produced that I have eve 
time believed or taught the contrary. The entire 
relied on is a misapprehension and misinterpretatib 
passage adduced from my sermon; and there is 
evidence, not a syllable of evidence, to sustain the 
Should it be inquired why I did not explain my 
original sin, and the misconceptions of my discourse 
Wilson, as I have now done, and save ourselves 
Church the affliction and annoyance of such a centre 
answer that I often assured Dr. Wilson that he misui 
my views and communici^tions on that subject, and i 
him, respectfully and earnestly, three or four times, i 
me to make the requisite explanations, and was as oftei 

On the subject of Total Depravity my doctrine 
evidence relied on for its support, are sufficiently ma 
the sermon on the Native Character of Man.'^ 

It includes the absence of all holiness, — the wan' 
formity unto, and the actual transgression of the law 

It is universal — there being not a mere man, o 
miUionflr oFAdam'a posterity, that batli \i\^ ^sAii^> 

* Vide page &S. 
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It is entire ; every imagination of the thoughts of the heaA 
being evil only, — there being none that do good, — no, not one. 

It is positive — as including the actual preference of U» 
creature to the Creator, which is enmity against Qod. 

It is voluntary — though occasioned by original sin, tie 
will is not forced, nor by any necessity determined to good or 
evil. But, though voluntary, with the possibility of turning 
to (rod, it is spontaneously immutable to any motive but the 
Word of God made effectual by his Spirit. 

It was this view of total depravity, excluding all native virtue 
from the heart, liiotives, words, and deeds of man, which pro- 
duced the reaction that occasioned the sermon on the native 
character of man. 

I taught, with the Confession, that '^ works done by unre- 
generate men, although, for the matter of them, they may be 
things which God commands, and of good use both to them- 
selves and others ; yet, because they proceed not from a heart 
purified by faith, nor are done in a right manner according to 
the Word, nor to a right end, — the glory of God, — they are 
therefore sinful, and cannot please God, or make a man meet 
to receive grace from God. And yet their neglect of them is 
more sinful, and displeasing unto God." 

It is a doctrine which, in various forms, I have explained, 
and proved, and preached, and applied, more than any other, 
as being especially the one by which the commandment comes 
and sin revives. 

In respect to the doctrine of Regeneration, or Effectual 
Calling, I am not apprized, precisely, what is the form of 
error which I am supposed to hold. But, if it be the Pelagian, 
as I conclude from the analogy of my supposed heresy on the 
subject of original sin, it must be that I deny that regenera- 
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turn is s ndicil olunge of cluascter ; but that it i 
qtecial Benee a work of God, gave only as lie has provl 
imtraction and motiTea which, by their natural influJ 
human endeavor, produce religion; and, of coi 
. assert- regeneration to be a gtadaal, and not an ii 
change. 

To all such apprehensions I reply, that nothingl 
more conlmry to the entire course of my faith c 
on the subject, as all the Cburcbes know which hal 
Buccessively under my pastoral care, and all men v 
attended my ministry with sufficient constancy to i 
Image and body of my preachiog. There is no subjcci 
the kindred one of total depravity, which I have dwM 
witb such copionsness of explanation, proofs, audi 
appIicaticKi, — line upon line, in season and out of sA 
as the subject of regeneration; insomuch that t 
hearers would as soon think of suspecting m'c of atn 
itf Fela^anism, on the subject of regeneration. 

That I hare not been fully understood on a single I 
peroeire ; bnt that I shall be nnderstood, and undeil 
Heachisg the doctrine in accordance with the Bible, f 
Confession, and the generally received opinion of ti 
Church, I have a comfortable hope. 

I am aware that a man's simple professions, wLel 
snspicion of heresy, are but a poor defence against thcl 
cations of imagination and fear, especially when divisi 
tumults and swellings exist ; there may be for i 
little to choose between being suspected of ber< 
guilty of it Instead, therefore, of making mere decl 
of my belief, I shall state and illustrate my v 
several topics belongiug to the subject of regenero.tl 

VOL. in. SO* 
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have been accustomed to state them in my disoonrset from the 
pulpit, and in my lectures to the students under my care. 
These topics are : 

1. The nature ; 

2. The efScient cause ; 

8. The effectual means ; and 

4. The necessity of regeneration. 

1. The Nature of Regeneration. — By this I mean 
the nature of the change which is produced in the subject by 
the Spirit of God. This, according to my understanding of 
the Bible, is correctly disclosed in 'the doctrine of effectual 
calling as taught in the Confession of Faith and Catechisms, 
as including ^^the enlightening of the minds of men spiritu- 
ally and savingly to understand the things of God, taking 
away their heart of stone, and giving a heart of flesh, — 
renewing their wills, and determining them to that which is 
good, and effectually drawing them to Jesus Christ, — yet so 
as they come freely, being made willing by his grace, — in 
his accepted time inviting and drawing them to Jesus Christ 
by his word and Spirit, — so as they (although in themselves 
dead in sin) are hereby made willing and able truly to answer 
his call, and to accept and embrace the grace offered and con- 
veyed therein; '' or, as the Shorter Catechism teaches, more 
concisely, and with no less correctness : 

EflFeotual calling is the work of God*s Spirit, whereby, oonvincing us of 
our sin and misery, enlightening our minds in the knowledge of Christ, and 
renewing our wills, he doth persuade and enable us to embrace Jesus Christ, 
freely offered us in the Gospel. 

The substance of what is taught by this various phrase- 
ology is, that a change is effected in regeneration in respect to 
man's chief end, in turning from the supreme love of self to 
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the sopreme lo?e. of God, — firom gratifying and exalti 
to gratifying and exalting God, — a giving up and 
fix)m the world, in all its pomp and vanities, as the chi 
and returning to God as the chosen portion of th< 
withdrawing the aiSections from things below, and 
them on things above ; ceasing to lay up our trea 
earth, and laying it up in heaven ; and so grieving 
hating our past sins, as that we turn from them all 
purposing and endeavoring to walk with God in all tl 
of new obedience. 

This, it will not, I think, be doubted, comprehen 
rectly the moral change which takes place in regenera 

2. The author or efficient cause of regenera 
God. By efficient cause I mean that power without \i 
other influence is vain, and by which means otherwis 
tent are made effectual. The power, then, which in i 
is the immediate antecedent and effectual cause of regen 
is the special influence of the Holy Spirit. It is ca 
Holy Spirit, not by way of any preeminent personal 
lence, but as the divine agent to whom is committed tl 
of commencing and perfecting holiness in the hearts oj 

That God is the efficient cause of regeneration, is 
taught in the text, and throughout the Bible, in the 
forms of metaphor, direct testimony, and multiplied i 
tions. Is moral pollution in the way, — **I will \ 
clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean." Is si 
and insensibility the impediment to be removed, — ' 
take away the stony heart and give a heart of flesh." 
condition of man represented by the battle-field, a cc 
valley whitened with bones,— it is God who says un 
bones, "Behold, I will cause breath to enter into you, 
jibaliiiFa/^ Isi it the helplessnesB o£ Vx^Eaxifi^ ^iadsA<;si^ 
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open fidd, withno ejetopitj, or amtonTe, — H !■ GkidiAi 

'^ passes by and bids as lire.*' Is it durknesB whksh impedfli 
oar salvation, — it is '' God who conunandeth the lij^t to 
shine oat of darkness, who shines in oar hearta." Is dealh 
the calamity, — a resarrection is the remedy : " Yea hath he 
quickened who were dead in trespasses and sina, and raised as 
up to sit together in heavenly places in Christ" Is it the 
annihilation of spiritaal life, — regeneration is a new creation, 
*' created anew in Christ Jesus unto good works." Is it the 
old man who makes resistance to the claims of Grod, — the 
regenerated are said to be '' bom again, not of blood," that 
is, not by natural descent, ''nor of the will of the flesh," 
the striving and efforts of sinners to save themselyes, '* nor of 
the will of man," the efforts of men to save their fellow-men, 
** but of God ; whosoever loveth is born of God." 
The power of God concerned in reqensration la 

SUPERNATURAL. It IS SO, 

(1.) As compared with the power of any created agent, 
man or angol. 

(2.) It IB SUPERNATURAL, as above the power of any law 
of nature, or natural efficacy of truth or motive, in the ordi- 
nary operation of cause and effect, natural or moral. 

(8.) It m SUPERNATURAL, as distinguished from the stated 
operntions of divine power, which are concerned in upholding 
nil tilings, and guiding them in the stated order of cause and 
pfft^ai U) thoir roiults, as earth and air, and rain and son- 
Nliitifi, pr(;(luoo vegetation, and cause harvests to wave in the 

(4.) It ih mrpBRNATURAL, as being an interposition to 
dkh unfailingly a change in the will and affections of 
hloh Dever takes place without it. And, 

^V IS SUPIRKATURAL) oa it \& «Xi ^ikX ^ <^^% 
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ALMIGHTT POWER, — 88 really SO as the creation of y 
the resurrection of the dead. 

The question has been started, whether Qod is 
regenerate any more than he does. Unquestionabl 
as sufficient power is concerned, he is able to si 
things to himself. The limitation in respect to the 
tion of redemption is not one of impotency, but a 1 
of the unerring wisdom and infinite benevolence of G< 
limitation of doing always and only, in the administ 
grace, that which seemeth good in his sight, and is i 
best. The discriminations of his justice and grace a: 
tary. So far as his power is concerned, he is as 
subdue the wills of rebels as to control the elements, 
moral kingdom he is as truly the Lord God omn: 
working all things according to the counsel of his w: 
is in the government of the natural universe. He h 
nothing which he has made beyond the reach of hii 
and he has made nothing which he cannot and does 
em, according to the counsel of his own will. The ] 
God in regeneration is represented as among the gre( 
plays of his omnipotence ever made, or to be mad 
history of the universe. When this fair creation rose 
beauty from the hand of God, the morning stars sang 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy ; but sweel 
will celebrate and louder shouts attend the consumi 
redemption, by the power of Grod's Spirit ; and such 
glories of God, and higher illustrations of his powei 
manifested to principalities and powers by the Churc 
cause the light of his glory in physical creation to g( 
be forgotten, as the stars fade and are lost amid the i 
of the sun. It is the united glory of God's ^wer « 
JMHsr Jn redemption^ and not tbe wonders ol ^^vss 
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which fai8iHre8 and perpetuate ftrever aiooiid Us thfoiie As 

voice of praise, as the aoand of many waters and mi^itf 
thunderiDgs, to Him who loved ns, and died for us, and washed j 
us in his blood, and made ns kings and priests unto God. 

The effect of this divine interposition is instantaneous — in 
a moment, in the twinkling of an eye. It must be instanta- 
neous, from the nature of the case. If man is an idolater, 
there must be a time when he gives the idol up for God ; if 
an enemy, there must be a time when he becomes reconciled; 
if without holy love, there must be a time when it b^ins to 
warm the heart 

The graces of the Spirit admit not of a progressive creaticm ; 
love or enmity, penitence or impenitence, faith or unbelief 
are the only positive conditions of the human mind. There 
is no state between them. There is and can be no such thing 
as love, or repentance, or faith, half formed, and progressive 
to a completion. 

There are persons, however, of some seriousness, who seem 
dcHirous to approximate to evangelical belief on the subject of 
regeneration, who admit the necessity of a change in human 
oharactor in some degree like that which we have described, 
only it is not wholly new, but the result of the progressive 
culture of the human powers by divine aid ; and since on both 
siduH, wo believe, they say, in the necessity of holiness, what 
diflforenco does it make whether it comes from old principles 
or now, or whether the work is instantaneous or progressive ? 

Wliatever might be thought beforehand, the difference in 
oxporionce between a belief in instantaneous or progressive 
rogeuoration is manifest and great. The latter assumes M- 
laoiouB and dangerous views of human nature, as including 

^e seed of virtue, or principle of light and life, which needs 
ultivation to bring it up to Iha inatonX^ ^*t \tf}a&fi«ik\ '-« 
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aflsociatod, abo, with fiJse yiewB of holiness, as com 
Bome nondescript, mystical goodness, which grows in 
bly under caltore, as the harvest rises under rain and 

It legitimates as virtues, efficacious to save, ] 
grounds of fidlacious hope which I have already i 
quelling fear, preventing a sense of sin, and creat 
built upon the sand. 

It produces, likewise, and fosters, and makes c 
a self-righteous and self-complacent, self-justifyiu] 
while it creates hostility to the fundamental doctrin 
Gospel, — the entire depravity of man, the necessity 
ical change of character, and acquiescence in the 
nations of divine justice and mercy, in the punisl 
renovation and pardon of sinful men. 

And, worst of all, its tendency on communities is 
prejudice and virulent hostility, not only against the 
of the Bible, but against revelation itself; and to 
ultimately scepticism and rank infidelity, and scoffii 
Bible and the work of the Spirit. 

3. The effectual means of regeneration 
Word of God. By effectual means, I understand tl 
which God employs and renders efficient in produ 
change. That he accomplishes the change by hij 
power associated with means, is the unequivocal testi 
the Bible and the Confession of Faith. Chosen to 
the elect of God are, through sanctification of the S 
belief of the truth whereunto he called them by the 
The Gospel is denominated ** the power of God and 
dom of* God unto salvation." " The law of the Loi 
feet, converting the soul." " The word of God is q 
powerful." ** The seed is the word." " Beings ho^ 
not oi ix^crvLptihld seed, but of mooxrup'tiiyi^^'Vs^ ^ 
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God ; and this is the word which bj the Goepel is preached 
unto you.'' '^ Ye shall know the truth, and the tmth atmll 
make you free.'' '^ Sanctify them through thy truth. Thy 
word is truth." '* Seeing ye have purified your souls in obey- 
ing the truth through the Spirit." **They shall be taught 
of God." " I drew them with the cords of love." " No man 
can come unto me, except the Father which hath sent me 
draw him." *' Every one, therefore, which hath heard and 
learned of the Father, cometh unto me." 

This is only a small portion of the phraseology of the Bible 
which associates God's eflSciency with his word, in regenera- 
tion. That such instrumentality should, in direct tepms, and 
by every variety of metaphor, be associated with the power 
of God in regeneration, if in fact no such instrumentality is 
employed, cannot be assumed without shaking the foundation 
of all confidence in the teaching of the Bible. Exposition 
may as well be abandoned ; for nothing, in that case, can be 
taught by language, which theory and imagination might not 
explain away. We might as well deny that God is the effi- 
cient cause, as that truth is the ^'effectual means" of regen- 
eration. But there is no necessity for denying either, and 
no authority for stripping either class of texts of their natural 
and obvious import, to mean nothing. What would be 
thought of the expositor who should insist that because men 
are begotten again by the icord^ therefore the power of God 
is not concerned in regeneration, and that it is all a matter of 
moral suasion and human endeavor ? But why should the 
efficiency of God defraud the word of its alleged instrument- 
Uty, or the instrumentality of the word exclude the powpr 

Ood 1 Is the union of both impossible 7 It cannot be 
because, unquestionably, in the government of the 
(rid, God's almightineaa i&ivaia^^Wl\d\k^h& in- 
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Btnunentality of natural causes, and may be just as 
if God pleases, in the moral world, associated with tl 
mentality of moral causes. 

To what purpose are laws, and institutions, and tb 
ing of the Gospel, if God does nothing and can do n( 
their instrumentality ? Are laws, and institutions, 
ministry of reconciliation, only the empty attendant 
of God's power? Does it correspond with the 
reyealed language, to ascribe instrumentality to the 
signals and attendants of God's agency? Is it ever 
God inflicted the plagues of Egypt by Aaron's rod, 
down the walls of Jericho by rams' horns ? The 
of scriptural use forbids the ascription of instruments 
to the mere symbols of the presence and power of G( 

• 

have I been able to find any declaration in the I 
GJod regenerates by his own almighty power, witl 
instrumental agency. The Scriptures teach abunda 
God is the author of regeneration, and that it is the 
neous eJBfect of his omnipotence, applied with a dire* 
to produce it ; but the fact that he does it, and that 
illustrious act of omnipotence, does not decide how 
it, much less that he does it by power only, withoul 
while all the passages which speak of the instrumei 
the word prove that he does not regenerate by om: 
alone, but by power associated with the reading, and ( 
the preaching, of the word. 

With this view of the subject correspond all the 
tions of the Bible. If the Gospel possesses no ada] 
secure in any way, as a means in the hand of God, 
vation of the heart, whence the transcendent excell 
importance attached to it, and the high ^micioxss 
cnmiDalitf of error, and why is the a\xm^\»^ V^^ 
VOL. in. 31 
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manifest only in alliance wiUi revelation? Is the tradiof 
God a mere arbitrary association of particalar opinions triih 
particular acts of God's power ? It cannot be. Tbe testi- 
mony of the Bible is express the other way. 

There is, however, in our Church, no need of controverBj 
on the subject, and no room for it. 

It is not claimed that God regenerates by the truth without 
an interposition of the exceeding greatness of his own power; 
and, without denying the Confession and Catechisms, it can- 
not be denied that what is accomplished in effectual catling 
is accomplished by his word and Spirit. 

That God is able by his direct immediate power to approach 
the mind in every fiiculty, and to touch all the springs of 
action and affection, I have never denied or doubted. And 
that he is able by the direct interposition of his power so to 
rectify the mind of man, as disordered by the Ml, as that the 
consequence would be the immediate, unperverted exercise of 
the will and affections in obedience, is just as evident as that 
God can create minds in such a condition that they will in 
these respects go right from the beginning ; and that in this 
manner he does retrieve the consequences of the fall, in re- 
spect to those who die in infancy, would seem to be as evident 
as that he saves them at all. That he is able, also, if it 
seemed good in his sight, to reveal the truth and manifest 
himself savingly to the heathen, is as plain as that he could 
reveal the same truths to holy men of old, and make them 
effectual through a written word and established ordinances. 
Nor is it denied or doubted, in respect to possibility, that 
God, if it seemed wisest and best under the Grospel, might 
make such manifestations of himself to the souls of men, 
attended by such energy of his almighty power, as would call 

^em nn&ilingly into his kingiom. 
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The question, as ire have said, la not a question ofl 
or impossible, but a question of fact, aa to the i 
Trhicli God does actually call effectually sinners I 
kingdom, — a question of wisdom and goodness in dofl 
is beat in the best manner. 

I have no sympathy for the opinion'tbat it den 
Binoers whether they bo regenerated or not in the dal 
power, or that God does all he can, and leaves the I 
submission or not to rebel man, — and that f 
themselves to differ, and are in fact the Bi'lt-ilot<| 
aathors of their own regeneration. Tlie passii 
prove such an assertion are misunderstood and pcrrel 

The texts, — " What could 1 have done more for iT 
yard that I have not done in it 7 " and " ho couldl 
many mighty works' there, becduse of their unbelif 
other kindred passages, do not teach that God is ovm 
dously resisted by any sinner whom he attemfjts to I 
or that there is any sinner on earth so stubborn nnii m 
that God could not reconcile him if it seemed gool 
Bight. The limitation is of God's unerrinf; wisdoti 
the " cannot" the same as when it is siwd lie car 
himself, or cannot lie, or where God himself snj-s, "1 
Moses and Samuel stood before me, yet my mind ( 
be towards this people." 

The question, also, has respect not to extreme t 
to the ordinary methods of his sovereign power iil 
men ; and here the Bible and Confession arc expil 
regeneration is accomplished by the word and 1 
God, 

Most assuredly it is the grammatical import t 
meaning, and no doubt the true intent o? o^3LT G«'Ci<'wl 
Catecbisms, that what God aceompW^eft m &%«»^v 
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he acoompliflhcs by his word and Spirit^ — eflkctnaUy calk 
" by his word and Spirit " out of that state of un md 
death in which men are by nature. By his fvard and Spirit 
enlightening their minds savingly to understand the thii^ 
of God. By his word and Spirit taking away the heart of 
stone and giving a heart of flesh. By his word and Spiril 
and almighty power renewing their wills, and determining 
them to that which is good. By his word and Spirit invit- 
ing and drawing sinners to Christ, yet so as they oome most 
freely, being made willing by his grace. The Spirit of God 
maketh the reading, and especially the preaching of the word, 
an effectual means of convincing of sin and converting 
sinners, and building them up in holiness and comfinrt 
through £iith unto salvation." How can that be an effect- 
ual mean of conversion which does nothing, and only attends 
the display of God's omnipotence? 

Is it demanded how God can make the word effectual by 
his Spirit in regeneration? I am not sure that the Bible, or 
the creeds, or standard writers, have explained exactly how 
the Spirit regenerates by the word, or that I shall be able to 
do justice to the representations which they have made. It 
is evident, however, that by *^the word" and "the 
TRUTH " is meant the whole revelation which God has made 
to man : including all the truths, motives, and ordinances of 
the Bible, and all the illustrative and corroborating influence 
of his providential government; comprehending the being, 
the attributes, the character, and the eternal counsel and law 
of God,^ the fall and total depravity of man, the developments 
of the Trinity, and plan of redemption by Jesus Christ; 
^»»'*luding his divine person, mediation, atonement, and the 
* upon which justification and eternal life are offered, 
le ordinances and means oi commeiidMi^ ^^»fc ^^^stN^ox^ii 
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of mercy to llie conscienoeB and hearts of men ; 
also the Spirit, his divine person, and wprk of r< 
illumination and restraint, awakening and convinc 
yerting and sanctifying sinful men, to make them 
heaven ; and also the mingled influence of majesty 
descension, justice and mercy, and all the pron 
threatenings, and hopes and fears, attendant upon 
criminations of grace and justice, of death and , 
and eternity, associated with heaven and hell, acc< 
the characta*s formed, and the deeds done in the bo< 

Now, it is admitted by all orthodox creeds an 
that there is a work preparatory and consequential 
eration, which the Spirit does accomplish by the ine 
ality of the word. It is called before regeneration 
grace ; and after, sanctification. Nor is it difficult 1 
adaptation of the word to the requisite preparato 
The thing to be accomplished in regeneration is th< 
tion of the vagrant will and affections from the cr 
the Creator, — the turning from broken cisterns to 
fountain of good. To accomplish this, the chara 
law of God need to be understood, the sinner's 
arrested, his sensibilities quickened, his conscienc 
rated, and his sins set in order before him by the c 
the commandment ; and it is easy to see how th< 
powerful in its adaptation after regeneration, to san 
fit believers for heaven. The Psalmist celebrat 
"right, rejoicing the heart," — ^*pure, enlighte 
eyes ;" and our Saviour, in his intercessory praye 
disciples and people in all ages, prays, " Saact 
through thy truth, — thy word is truth." 

The only question is, whether God, by hia S^k 
the word as effectaal to regenerate aa \i<^ ^<:^^ V^ ^ 
VOL. in, 81* 
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way, and to sanctify after regeneration. And » it a flung 
intuitively impossible that Crod, according to the longaage of 
our Confession and Catechisms, should be ''pleased, in his 
appointed and accepted time, effectually to call the predesti- 
nated by his word and Spirit out of a state of sin and death, 
in which they are by nature, to grace and salvation by 
Jesus Christ; by his word and Spirit enlightening their 
minds spiritually and savingly, to understand the things of 
God, taking away their heart of stone, and giving nnto them 
a heart of flesh ; renewing their wills, and by his almighty 
power determining to that which is good, and elfectdally 
drawing them to Christ, yet so as they come freely, bemg 
made willing by his grace ; in his accepted time, inviting 
and drawing them to Christ by his word and Spirit; — die 
Spirit of God making the reading, but especially the preach- 
ing of the word, an effectual mean of convincing and convert- 
ing sinners, and of building them up in hohness and com&rt 
through faith unto salvation"? Our standards, you per- 
ceive, are unequivocal in the declaration that regeneration 
itself, as well as conviction and sanctification, is accomplished 
by the word and Spirit of God. It ascribes expressly the 
same instrumentality to the woi*d, in regeneration, which it 
ascribes to it in conviction and sanctification. This, so far as 
I can judge, has been the prevalent doctrine of the Church 
of God in every age. Indeed, it was one of the points of 
earnest controversy between Papist and Protestant : the one 
mystifying about the internal word, as a pretext for the 
sequestration of the Bible, the other asserting its instrument- 
ality. Should the question be pressed, how the Spirit 
makes the word effectual in regeneration, the answer is : 

by the truth and motives of the word, as God employs 
to produce their efE^tei. \t \& «nl\ ^-K^st^fMSc^ 
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in our Con&aeion that he does not force the will, < 
mine it to good by any abBolute necessity of nature, 
he doth persuade and enable men to embrace Jesi 
fireely offered to them in the Gospel. 

The mind is not a material substance, nor the mes 
nnperyerted action natural causes ; and to clothe t 
in the hand of the Spirit, with the power of a natui 
from imagery borrowed from the natural worl< 
materialize both the word and the soul. The hea 
literally a stone ; nor the word of God a sword, 03 
hammer, to break or melt the stony heart. The m 
Uiat the Spirit somehow, by the word, both won 
heals the soul ; not as he would wound the body by 
and heal it by surgical application, — but he does 
instrumentality which may be fitly represented 
metaphorical analogies. 

The Bible contains precisely that balanced exhil 
God, — of the riches of his goodness, his majesty anc 
descension, his loye and his justice, his mercy and 
orable decision to punish the incorrigible, his long- 
and sudden vengeance, — and so exhibits the glorious a: 
ful discriminations of his justice and his grace, as 
as perfect in its adaptation when brought home to 
and heart to induce submission, as the commandme 
coiomanded by the Spirit, is to produce convictia 
same exhibition made real by divine illumination U 
the believer ; but sin has darkened the mind, and tb 
this world, and the sinner's own deceitful heart oi 
keep out this exhibition as a matter of liviQg r 
that the natural man understandeth not, by his owi 
human endeavor, the things of the kingdom of (i^. 
the Spirit commends the law to t\ve ^\nxv<est?tk ^ 
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conviction of sin as man cannot, and aanctifiea by thd tradi 
his regenerated people, so ''aU those whom God hath predesti- 
nated unto life, and those only, he is pleased, in his appointed 
and accepted time, cffectoally to call, by his word and Spirit, 
out of that state of sin and death in which they are by nature, 
to grace and salvation by Jesus Christ ; enlightening their 
minds spiritually and savingly to understand the things of 
God, taking away their heart of stone, and giving unto them 
a heart of flesh ; renewing their wills, and by his almighty 
power determining them to that which is good ; and effectu- 
ally drawing them to Jesus Christ ; yet so as they come most 
freely, being made willing by his grace." It is all dark to 
the sinner, and mournful and terrible, till the Spirit makes the 
Gospel a reality instinct with life. 

Nor is it the letter, the simple naked tnith as a mere 
matter of intellectual perception, which becomes effectual, even 
in the hand of God. Facts and propositions do not contain 
and exhibit the whole truth contained in the Bible. It is a 
depository of divine feeling, from which flows the copious 
tide of Gt)d's love and hatred, his compassion and his justice, 
his mercy and his wrath, — the meltings of his- hearty the 
ten-ors of his power, and the energy of his will. All the 
reality of divine feeling is expressed in the Bible ; but the 
natural man understandeth it not, — he reads the letter only 
which killeth. But it is the Spirit which giveth life, "the 
words that I speak unto you they are spirit and they are 
life," manifesting the truth and reality of divine feeling to 
the BOoL While the sinner reads with darkened mind the 
nored page, the Spirit makes it luminous, and quick, and 
powerful, — it is as if written upon transparencies with invisi- 
ble ink, — unseen and unfelt, till the illumination of the Spirit 
ihrovs it out in letters of fire. 
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Then the heavens illuminated declare the glorj! 
and the inspired page shines with overpowering 
Both these united manifestations of the works and 
Grod are celebrated in the 19tb Psalm : 

The heavens declare the gloiy of God, and the firmament s 
handiwork. Day unto day nttereth speech, and night unto nig 
knowledge. There is no speech nor language where their Toice }b 
Their line is gone out through all the earth, and their words to 
the world. In them hath he set a tabernacle for the sun ; wl 
bridegroom coming out of his chamber, and rejoiceth as a stro: 
ran a race. His going forth is from the end of the heaven, and 
nnto the ends of it : and there is nothing hid from the heat th< 
law of the Lord is perfect9 converting the soul ; the testimony of 
sure, making wise the simple ; the statutes of the Lord are righ 
the heart ; the commandment of the Lord is pure, enlightenin 

In accordance with these views of the proper instr 
ity of the word in regeneration, is the testimony of 
tine, as quoted by Knapp : 

With respect to the manner in which saving grace operates 
believed that in the case of those who enjoy revelation, grace 
acts by means of the word, or the divine doctrine, but sometime 
because God is not confined to the use of means. On this poini 
great logomachy. — Khapp^a Theology , vol. n. p. 457. 

To the same purpose is the exposition by C 
Hebrews 4 : 12 : " For the word of God is quick, an 
ful, and sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing 
the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the j 
marrow, and is a discemer of the thoughts and intei 
heart." 

It is to be observed that the apostle is here speaking of the w 
which is brought to us by the ministry of men. For these in 
are silly and even pernicious, to wit, that tla.emtcsn\a\^QT^>\xA^ 
ciouM, but that the word which prooeeds troni tibft mcraL\2b.^Tsu 
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destitate of til effiset I oonftes, tnily, thit Ito effioMj does not pneeri 

fh>in tho tongue of man, nor reside in the word itself, bat that it Is owing 
entirely to the Holy Spirit ; nevertheless this is no objecUon to the idm 
that the Spirit puts forth his power in the preached word. For God, riim 
he does not speak by himself, but by men, sedulously insists on this, lest 
his doctrine should be received contemptuously, because men are ito 
ministers. Thus Paul, when he calls the Gospel the power of God (Rom. 
1 : IG), purposely dignifies his preaching with this title, because he. saw 
that it had been slandered by some and despised by others. Moreover, 
when he calls the word living, its relation to men is to be understood, as 
appears more clearly in the second epithet ; for he shows what this life Is, 
when he then calls it efficacious ; for it is the design of the apoetle to diow 
what the use of the word is in respect to us. 

The words rendered living and efficacious in the above 
paragraph are in the English version translated quick and 
powerful. 

The following is the comment of Calvin on Romans 10 : 17 : 
" So, then, faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word 
of God." 

This is a remarkable passage concerning the efficacy of preaching, since 
it testifies that faith proceeds from it. He, indeed, confessed just before 
that it accomplished no good by itself ; but where it pleases the Lord to 
work, this is the instrument of his power. God by the voice of man acts 
efficaciously, and by his ministry creates faith in us. In this manner that 
Papal phantasm of implicit fkith, which separates fiiith ttfxm the word, 
&Us to the ground. 

The Synod of Dort is unequivocal also in the doctrine of 
effectual calling by the word and Spirit. 

What, therefore, neither the light of nature nor the law oould do, thai 

God performs by the power of the Holy Spirit, through the word, or the 

ministry of reconciluition ; which is the Gospel concerning the Messiah, by 

which it hath pleased God to save believers, as well under the Old as under 

New Testament. — ScoWb Synod of Dort, p. 187. 

in like manner, as by the faU man does not cease to be man, 
1 with intellect and will, neitiieT \ioit\i sm, ^\iS^<Sb.\aA vbt^^^sA. 
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the whole human race, taken away the nature of the human ape 
hath depraTed and spiritually stained it ; so even this divint 
regeneration does not act upon men like stocks and trees, nor 
the proprieties (or properties, proprietaiet) of his will, or violei 
it while unwilling ; but it spiritually quickens (or vilifies), 
rects, and sweetly, and at the same time powerfully inclines i 
whereas be&re it was wholly goTemed by the rebellion and re 
the flesh, now prompt and sincere obedience of the Spirit ma 
reign. — Ibid, p. 141. 

But in the same manner as the onmipotent operation of GK)d, 1 
produces and supports our natural life, doth not exclude but 
use of means, by which God in his infinite wisdom and goodnes 
exercise this his power, so this fore-mentioned supernatural po' 
by which he regenerates u^lIu nowise excludes or sets aside the 
Gospel, which the most wise God hath ordained as the seed of n 
and the food of the soul. Wherefore, as the apostles, and thoi 
who followed them, have piously instructed the people conc( 
grace of God, in order to his glory and to the keeping down oi 
in the mean time neither have they neglected (being admoms 
holy Cbspel) to keep them under the exercise of the word, the s 
and discipline : so, then, be it far from us, that teachers or leai 
Church should presume to tempt God, by separating those th 
God, of his own good pleasure, would have most closely unite 
For grace is conferred through admonitions, and the more prom 
our duty, the more illustrious the benefit of God, who worket 
front to be, and the most rightly doth his work proceed. To y 
all the glory, both of the means and their beneficial fruits and 
due for everlasting. Amen. — Ibid, p. 142. 

WiTSius, a standard writer in the Church, says : 

Regeneration is that supernatural act of God whereby a new 
life is infused into the elect, — persons spiritually dead, ^— an< 
the incorruptible seed of the word of God made fruitful by i 
power of the Spirit. 

WiTHBRSPOON, one of the best standard writer 
Chordh, and whose treatise on regeneration is the be 
and the moat judicious, scriptuxsA, co^fms^^ ^k^ 
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QxperimentBl diaBertation upon that sabjeci in the Kq^ 

language, speaking of the nature of regeneration, saja : 

As, therefore, the change is properly of a monl or spiritaal nature, ifc 
seems to me properly and directly to consist in fheae two thingB : L Hut 
our supreme and chief end be to serte and glorify God» and that ereiy 
other aim be siubonlinatc to this. 2. That the sool rest in God as its ohiflf 
happincM, and habitually prefer his faror to OTCiy other eigoyment. — p. 
137, 

The following passages imply the associated inflaenoe of 
means: 

The deplorable and naturally helpless state of sinners doth not hinder 
ezhortntions to them in Scripture, and, therefore, takes not away their 
obligation to duty. See an address, where the strongest mehqdiors are 
retained, the exhortation given in these very terms, and the fbondation of 
the duty plainly pointed out. ** Wherefore he saith. Awake, thou that 
sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light.** From 
which it is Tcry plain that the moral inability under which sinners now 
lie, as a consequence of the fall, is not of such a nature as to take away 
the guilt of sin, the propriety of exhortations to duty, or the necessity of 
endeaTors after recovery. 

But what shall we say ? Alas ! the very subject we are now speaking 
of affords a new proof of the blindness, prejudice and obstinacy, of sinners. 
They are self-condemned, for they do not act the same part in similar eases. 
The affairs of the present life are not managed in so preposterous a man- 
ner. He that ploughs his ground and throws in his seed cannot so much 
as unite one grain to the clod ; nay, he is not able to conceive how it is 
done. He cannot carry on, nay, he cannot so much as begin, one single 
step of this wonderful process toward the subsequent crop, — the morti- 
fication of the seed, the resurrection of the blade, and gradual increase, 
till it come to perfect maturity. Is it, therefore, reasonable that he should 
say, '* I, for my part, can do nothing ? It is, first and last, an eflfeot of 
divine power and energy. And God can as easily raise a crop without 
sowing as with it, — in a single instant, and in any place, as in a long 
time, by the mutual influence of soil and season ; I wiU therefore spare 
lelf the hardship of toil and labor, and wait with patience, tiU I see 
< be will be pleased to send." Would this be madnasat W^nld ifc be 
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ttniversally reputed so ? And would it xu>t be equal madness i 
grace of God into lioentioasness ? Belieye it» the warning is c 
sonable and equally neceesary in spiritual as in temporazy tli 
lU, 135. 

The authority of Owen is among the best of < 
authorities. His language is as follows : 

We grant that in the work of regeneration the Holy Spirit toi 
that are adult doth make use of the word, both the law and 
and the ministry of the Church, in the dispensation of it, as tl 
means thereof; yea, this is ordinarily the whole external mc 
made use of in this work, and an efficacy proper unto it, it is a 
withaL 

The power which the Holy Ghost puts forth in our regenerati 
in its acting or exercise, as our minds, wills and affections, are i 
wrought upon, and to be affected by it, according to their n 
natural operations. "Turn thou me, and I shaU be turned 
and I shaU run after thee.'^ He doth neither act in them an; 
than they themselves are meet to be moved and move, to be act 
according to their own nature, power and ability. He draws us 
cords of a man. ' ' And the work itself is expressed by persuadii 
persuade Japhet ; ** and alluring — " I will allure her into the 
and speak comfortably; " — for, as it is certainly effectual, so i1 
more repugnancy unto our Acuities than a prevalent persuasioi 
that he doth not, in our regeneration, possess the mind with ai 
astioal impressions, nor acteth absolutely upon iis as he did Id 
nary prophetical inspirations of old, where the minds arid ori 
bodies rfmen were merely passive instruments ^ moved by Him 
own natural capacity and activity, not only as to the principi 
ing, but as to the manner of operation. 

He therefi)re offers no violence or compulsion unto the wilL 
fkculty is not naturally capable to give admission unto. If it be 
it is destroyed.' - Ovten's Works, vol. n. p. 871. 

Howe is equally express on this subject. He say 

And whereas, thorefore, in this work there is &comx&n&» 
jjarlkBipttiHio of the diving natare, this is eigi^^ V^\)%\fi&^ 

VOL. ni. 32 
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If yoa look to 2d Peter 2 : 8, 4, compared, *< Aooordiiig u his AtIm 

power hath giyen us all things appertainiiig to life and godlineae, throuf^ 
the knowledge, of Him that hath called us to glory and virtae ; whetebj 
are giTon to us exceeding great and precioiu promises ; that by these yoa 
might bo partakers of the divine nature." Here is a diyine nature to be 
conmiunicatcd and imparted in this great and glorious work. 'How is it 
to bo communicated ? It is true it must be by apt and suitable means, — 
to wit, by the great and precious promises giyen us in the Gk>epeL But it 
must be by the exertion, too, of a divine power. Though God do work 
suitably to an intelligent nature when he works upon such subjects, yet he 
works also suitably to himself, '* according as his divine power hath given 
us all things pertaining to life and godUness," or to the godly life, in order 
to the ingenerating the godly life his divine power hath - giTen us by the 
exceeding great and precious promises, a divine nature. The instmmoit- 
ality and subserviency of these " exceeding great and preoious promises " 
is greatly to be considered, God working herein suitably to the nature of 
an inteUigent subject. Here is a change to be wrought in his nature — a 
nature that is corrupt, depraved, averse from God, alienated from the 
divine life ; this nature is now to be attempered to God, mode suitable to 
him, made prepense and inclined towards him. This might be done, it is 
true, by an immediate exertion of almighty power, without any more ado. 
But God will work upon men suitably to the nature of man. And what 
course doth he therefore take ? He gives " exceeding great and precious 
promises," and in them he declares his own good will, that he might win 
theirs. In order to the ingenerating grace in them, he reveals grace to 
them by these great and precious promises. And what is grace in us ? 
Truly grace in us is good will towards God, or good nature towards God, 
which can never be without a transformation of our vicious, corrupt nature. 
It will never incline towards God, or be prepense towards God, tiU he make 
it so by a transforming power. But how doth he make it so ? By discov- 
ering his kindness and goodness to them in ** exceeding great and precious 
promises," satisfying and persuading their hearts, — "I mean nothing 
but kindness towards you, why should you be unkind towards me ? I am 
full of good will towards you ; will you requite it with perpetual ill will 
and everlasting enmity towards me? " Thus the " exceeding great and 
precious promises** are instruments to the communicaiing a divine 
nature to us, though that divine nature be ingenerated by a mighty power. 
God doth work at the rate of onmipotency in the matter, by the exertion 
'" almighty power, but yet suitably to our nature^ so «a tA ^u^reae his 
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niind, and kind deAga, and good wiU, by the exeeeding great ai 
promises contained in the Gk)8pel. 

And if it were not so, he might as well make use of any other 
the Gospel to work npon souls by. But the Gospel is the ^ 
grace. ^ 

There would seem to be the same evidence of insfc 
action of the word as employed by the Spirit, whicl 
and evidences the direct efficacy of natural causes, 
we learn the existence and power of natural causes ? 
not power itself, and infer it only from the unifom 
which the effect follows the application of the cause, 
exists without it, and always attends its application, 
same evidence of ipstrumental influence attends the i 
tion of the word of God. As a general fact, no spir 
commences in its absence, and always in some form 
ciation with its presence ; and whatever may be the 1 
ministers on the subject, they all pray at the close 
sermons that God would make his word effectual, 
with power, make it quick and powerful. The fire 
hammer to break, and melt, and purify the heart. 

Is the question still repeated, How does Gt)d r 
word effectual in regeneration by his Spirit? That 
belongs not to me, but to the Lord of the Bible ; 
been long since asked of him, and answered by him 
demus saith unto him, ''How can these things be? 
the answer was, " The wind bloweth where it list 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell Tf 
cometh, and whither it goeth ; so is every one that is 
the Spirit." 

Does it seem to any to be impossible that Grod she 

ingly enlighten by his word and Spirit, and make " i 

ing, and especially the preaching ot 'Via'^ -^qA^ «£i 

mean of conviction and oonyeTaion" '\ ^^o^^ 
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m 

bered, that many thingi are possible iHlih Ood, whicli seem 
impossible to men. That our philoeophy is not the cotmsel of 
his will, according to which he worketh all things ; nor oar 
capacity of comprehension the limit of Gt)d'8 almighty power. 
Where the lamp of our reason goes out, and fiur beyond what 
eye hath seen or heart conceived, he holds on his eternal 
way in the great deep, and amid clouds and darkness, im- 
penetrable to created mind. But in this unexplored and deep 
darkness, that he does a thing is the highest possible eyi- 
dence of its rectitude, and that he has said a thing the highest 
possible evidence of its truth. On the ground, then, of 
divine declaration, we rest our confidence that Grod can make 
his word and Spirit an efi^ctual means of the conviction and 
conversion of sinners. 

4. Why is the power of God necessary to begen- 
ERATION ? Why may not argument and motive prevail on 
men to turn to God ? 

The power of God is not necessary because the will of man 
is forced, or by any absolute necessity of nature determined 
to evil. But it is necessary because the bias to actual sin 
occasioned by the fall is such as eventaates in a perverse 
decision of the will and afiFections in respect to the chief good, 
inducing the preference of the creature to the Creator ; and 
because, when this perverse decision is once made, the heart 
is fully set and incorrigible to all motive, and inunutable in 
its way, — to which is to be added, the power of habit resulting 
from the repetition of etil desire, and purpose, and gratifica- 
tion; and though altogether they force not the will, nor 
decide it wrong by an absolute necessity of nature, or canoel 
obligation, or afibrd excuse, they do, nevertheless, render all 
"^eans and efforts abortive which are not made effectual by 
special influence of the Holy 3]givnl. 
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During this aberration of the will and affections fi 
there is nothing remaining to man which, by any 
cultare, can become religion. 

No emotions of the sublime, in view of the majesti 
which become adoration : no admiration of the adap 
his character and laws to good results, or of the ( 
sustain law and recover the lost, which produce holj 
cency : no delicacy of taste, or tenderness of sensibili 
will expand and amplify into love : no pleasure in d( 
rather than evil, which, by culture, can be made ben 
embracing God with supreme and his subjects with 
good will : no patriotism which can be kindled in 
ai\d none of the natural affections which unite in te 
the family, which become cords of love to draw 
heart from the creature to God : no amiableness t 
nature, which inspire evangelical self-denial for Chris 
and no piety which so extends beyond the sphere of t 
as to feel for the sorrows of the soul, and the woes of 
no power of intellect or urgency of conscience, oi 
punishment, as will ever in the order of cause and eff( 
uate in godly sorrow ; nor is there any power of in 
or of doctrine, or argument or eloquence, which ever e 
savingly the dark mind, or wakes up the pulse of 1 
dead soul. As I have said in my sermon on tl 
character of man, the discourse in which the chief e^ 
my Pelagianism is supposed to be contained, — " All 
admirable in intellect, or monitory in conscience, oi 
hensive in knowledge, or refined in taste, or delicate 
bility, or powerful in natural affection, may be fount 
as the result of constitution, or the effect of intellec 
moral culture : but religion is not fouxid, «xr«^\.^&' 
.of a specM divine interpoBition. TVi<^ \i^sff\^^ ^s 

VOL. irr. 82* 
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bat it 18 a temple in ruins; — the diyiniiy is departed; and 
the fire on the altar is extinct." 

It follows, therefore, that except a man be bom again, — be 
bom from above, be bom of the Spirit, be bom of God, — he 
cannot see the kingdom of God. 

\ But I pass on to the next charge — 

> 

Charge m. — Of propagating a doctrine op Per- 
fection, &c. (Vide page 88). 

On this subject it will not be necessary to go into any 
extended* analysis. The subject in discussion is that of evan- 
gelical obedience, and the ability of the sinner to render it 
I do teach that a sinner is able to render such obedience as 
the Gospel requires, and that so far as God renders him willing 
he is perfect. But my sermon nowhere teaches that God does 
actually render him willing to keep all his commandments, 
I know that to effect this nothing is needful but that the sin- 
ner should be willing ; and where once he is so, all obstacle is 
removed. If my language in the sermon does convey the 
idea that a sinner is ever so rendered willing that he keeps 
the entire will of God, I conveyed that which I did not mean. 
And Dr. Wilson knows that this is and must be so ; for he 
has himself admitted that he does not believe that' I hold 
the doctrine of the Perfectionists. But what do I say ? 

Indeed, to be able and unwilling to obey God, is the only possible way in 
which a free agent can become deserving of condemnation and punishment. 
So long as he is able and willing to obey, there can be no sin ; and the 
moment the ability of obedience ceases, the commission of sin becomes im- 
possible. — p. 22. 

What, then, when he moves on to that work of soyereign mercy which 

no sinner over resisted, and without which no one ever submitted to God, 

loes he do ? When he pours the daylight of omniscience upon the 

' comes to search out what la aimaa, ^M ^\L\.mc)T^<^ ^^[^t^luah 

he way, what impediment to obodLVsace ^oea^ift ^xi^ Vft\» it^asss^^ 
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and what work does lie perfbrm ? He finds only the will per 
obstinately persisting in its wicked choice ; and in the day oi 
ftU he accomplishes is to make the sinner willing. — p. 81. 

Both passages respect willingness to obey the Qc 
have no reference to a perfect obedience of the moral 

What, then, is the evidence that I propagate a dc 
Perfection ? 1. That I teach the doctrine of man' 
ability as a free agent to obey the Gospel. 2. 5 
doctrine tends to the doctrine of Perfection. 8. ' 
Perfectionists claim Dr. Beecher as being on their 
That some young man somewhere has written a 
Theodore Weld with a view to convert him to Perfc 
5. That I have warned the students against the dc 
Perfection. 

Dr. yfilsoTL knows that this is no evidence. But 
asserts that some of the students in Lane Seminary b 
notions, and were Perfectionists in principle. Supper 
were, — does that prove that / taught the doctrine ' 
was a Hopkinsian student in Dr. Mason's Seminary 
York, — does that prove that Dr. Mason was a Hoj 
But there is one fact, which has been proved on th< 
and into which Dr. Wilson ought to have inquired 1 
ventured to ring the bell of alarm, and that is, that 1 
not one Perfectionist in the seminary. Prof. B 
several of the students have been examined before 
they expressly say that they do not know of a sing 
man in that institution who holds the Perfectionist 
and all these, and especially my warning the student 
the doctrine, are brought to prove that I propagate i 

Dr. Wilson says that ability and obligation, when 
together, imply absolute perfection. And so «&^ 
fectkmiata. £at Dr. Wilson dioea \axnai^ QK»^^slli( 
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says that there is no man but mtist be perfect, if he has the 
power of being so. That proposition assumes that every free 
agent does all that he is able to do ; so that, if you show that 
he is able to keep God's commandments, it proves that he 
does keep them. 

I have proved that man is able to obey the commandments 
of God, whether in the Gospel or the law. But Dr. Wilson 
says, if so, then I hold that man is perfect ; because no fi'ee 
agent has ability, unless he does all that he is commanded 
to do. 

[Dr. Wilson said that Dr. Beecher had admitted that so 
long as a man is both able and willing there can be no sin. 
Did he mean to refute his own argument ?] 

Dr. Beecher replied by asking whether all men who were 
able to pay their honest debts do always pay them? and 
whether, if a man did not pay his debts, it follows that of 
course he was not able ? Did a miser give always according 
to his ability ? or is not a liar able to speak the truth ? Dr. 
Beecher said he was amazed at the argument of the Per- 
fectionists, and still more that his brother Wilson should 
have classed himself with them. 

But, said Dr. Beecher, another argument brought against 
me is that the heresies I have taught lead to the doctrine of 
Perfection, as their natural result. Dr. Wilson has conceded 
that he himself never supposed I meant to teach Perfection. 
But he aflSrms that I teach that from which others draw the 
doctrine of Perfection as an inference. Now, admitting the 
fact that they do draw such an inference, the question is 
whether they draw it logically, — whether my premises lead to 
ftnv such conclusion ? And I have proved that they do not. 
"Or. Wilson aflSrm that a man holds and teaches what- 
"tiier men draw as infeteiicei^ %com \£i^ ^»s\^^<^^ 
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There were ignorant and nnleamed men who pervei 
the laBgaage of Paul. If a man's doctrine is to be 1 
the use which heretical persons make of it, then Di 
himself is most certainly a heretic. For did not the 
daim him ? and did not the New Lights claim him 
did ; and insisted that, in maintaining their systei 
were only carrying out the principles which Dr. Wi 
laid down. Such a ground of charge will not do 
Bword which cuts both ways. 

Again, I am charjged with preaching the doc 
regeneration as accomplished by the truth. On a t 
this much might be said. I shall, however, conteni 
with saying but little. I have no theory to proc 
descant upon ; but shall refer simply to the Gatecl 
to llie Bible. What says the Shorter Catechism 7 

Q. 89. How 18 the Word made effectoal to salyation ? 

dC. The Spirit of God maketh the reading, but especially the 
of the Word, an efifectual means of convincing and conyerting si 
of bnilding them ap in holiness and comfort, through fidth, 
Tation. 

And what says the Larger Catechism ? 

Q. 156. How is the Word made effectual to salvation ? 

A, The Spirit of God makcth the reading, but especially the 
of the Word, an effectual means of enlightening, convincing and 
Binnera ; of driving them out of themselves and drawing them ui 
of oonlbnning them to his image, and subduing them to hi 
Btxengthening them against temptations and corruptions ; of bui 
up in gnce, and establishing their hearts in holiness and oomfo 
fidth nnto salvation. 

And what says the Confession? 

An thoee whom God hath predestinated unto life, and those 

pleased, in his appointed and accepted time, effectually to ci 

wend and Spirit, out of that state of sin and de&\]b.Vn^\il<c^\i* 

aaiare, to gnoe auid salvation by Jesus Christ \ ^sd&sgfiSss^\ 
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■fMioftllT Mid flaTingly to nndonteiid tiie fhiosi of God ; taldiig vm^ 
their heart of stone and guying unto them an heart of flesh ; renewing their 
wills, and by his almighty power determining them to that which is good ; 
and effectually drawing them to Jesus Christ ; yet so as they o(8ne most 
freely, being made willing by his grace. — Ch. z. sec. 1. 

And now I beg leave to submit such quotations from the 
Bible as shall present the views that I entertain on this 
subject 

See Bom. 8 : 80 ; 11 : 10. Eph. 1 : 10, 11. 2 Thess. 2 : 18, 14. 2 
Cor. 3 : 3, 6. Rom. 8 : 2. Eph. 2 : 1—6. 2 Tim. 1 : 9, 10. Acts 26^: 
18. 1 Cor. 2 : 10, 12. Eph. 1 : 17, 18. Ezek. 86 : 26 ; 11 : 19. PhU. 
2 : 18. Deut 80 : 6. Ezek. 86 : 27. Eph. 1 : 19. John 6 : 44, 46. 
Cant 1 : 4. Psa. 110 : 8. John 6 : 87. Bom. 6 : 16, 17, la 

The whole matter turns upon this, — a thing which is done 
by instrumental agency cannot at the same time be done by 
direct agency, because it involves a contradiction. Now, 
our book says that regeneration is accomplished by the 
instrumentality of the Word of God, the Gospel of Christ ; 
and the Bible declares that men are begotten by the incor- 
ruptible seed of the Word ; and Paul declares that it is by 
the cross of Christ that he is crucified to the world. The 
Catechism and the Bible, therefore, both say that the saving 
change in man is accomplished by instrumentality ; and the 
charge against me implies that this is untrue. We both 
admit that it is God who converts ; but I say he converts 
men through his Word of truth, and Dr. Wilson says that 
he converts them by a direct agency, without any interven- 
ing instrumentality whatever. On account of this difference 
between us, he charges me with heresy. My answer is, to 
the law and to the testimony. 

And, first, the subject does not require in its own nature 
'^ intervention of God's naked omnipotency. This^ indeed, 
i be required} if an opexafiou'^^ja \ft '\ife '^'dQrDas^\si.'^^ 
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nstnral world. Matter can be moved ia no other waj 
u the eSEsct is a moral one, being none other than al 
of an enemy into a friend, what is the jmitrumiinll 
▼liicli it u to be e5ect«d 1 Mnst not thitt be morl 
Why did ChriBt die 7 Why was hia atoning blood j 
the hand of the Spirit to be thrown by him upon hardi 
tnao, that he may be subdued to love and obedienc J 
these the means which God employs when ho works it 
in things material and natural 1 AVbat should Got! 
to moTe a free agent, but the motives so abundantly cl 
in his own Word 1 

The charge assumes that be works this changol 
means of any kind. Now, I don't philosophize 
matter. Let them who do tell us how c 
caled. It is not £)r me to say how God does t 
tar God alone to tell. God says he does it by thJ 
aod the Catechism says he makes the Word u 
means of doing it ; and if the Word has done it, I 
been effectual in doing it, then it is not done witll 
Word hy direct power. If a thing cannot bo dona 
dii&rent ways at the same time, and it is known fnl 
evidence that it is done in one way, then wc know t 
not done in the other way. A tree cannot be cut del 
an axe, and at the same time pushed donn by the I 
strength of a man's hand. If he pushes it do-wn, he I 
cut it down ; if he cuts it down, he docs not push m 
And as God has said that he makes the prcachini 
Gospel EFFBCTDAL, DO man may set aside God's 
order to introduce his Own philosophy. This ia my I 
it is not new divinity ; and if it is heresy, I s 
of the Chtirch with me, — and yet I hope that I ahalB 
in the Chnrcb too. 
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IV. Akothbr chabqb wmoH I am to answbr is that 

OF HAYINa SLANDERED THE WHOLE ChUBOH OF GOD.— 

(p. 89.) 

I charge Dr. Beecher with the sin of slander, namely : 

Specqioation 1. — In belying the whole ohurch of GKxL 

The Doctor's statements are these : " There is no position which nnita 
more nniyersally and entirely the soffirages of the whole human race thsA 
the necessity of a capacity for obedience to the existence of obligation and 
desert of panishment." Again : ** The doctrine of man* s free agency and 
natural ability, as the ground of obligation and gnUt, has been the reodved 
doctrine of the Orthodox Church in all ages.'* — Sermon '* Dependence and 
Free Agency," pp. 23 and 86. 

SpBomoATioN 2. — In attempting to bring odium upon aU who sincerely 
receiye the standards of the Presbyterian Church, and to cast aU the 
Beformers, preyious to the time of Edwards, into the shade of ignorance and 
contempt. 

Dr. Beecher says: <* Doubtless the impression oftoi made by thdr 
language (language of the Reformers) has been that of natural impotency ; 
and in modern days there may be those who haye not understood the 
language of the Beformers, or of the Bible, on this subject ; and who 
verily belieye that both teach that man has no ability, of any kind or . 
degree, to do anything that is spiritually good, and that the rights of €h)d 
to command and to punish suryiye the yn*eck and extinction in his subjects 
of the elements of accountability. Of such, if there be such in the church, 
we have only to say, than when, for the time, they ought to be teachers, 
they have need that some one should teach them which be the first prin- 
ciples of the oracles of God." — Sermon " Dependence and Free Agency," 
p. 41. Again : 

** It must be admitted, however, that from the primitive age down to 
the time of Edwards, few saw this subject with clearness, or traced it with 
uniform precision and consistency. His appears to have been the mind 
that first rose above the mists which long hung over the subject" — p^. 41. 
Again : 

<< So far as the Calvinistic system,. as expounded by Edwards and the 
disciples of his school, prevailed, revivals prevailed, and heresy was kept 
back. And most notoriously it was * dead orthodoxy ' which opened the 
dikes, and let in the flood 'of Arminian and Unitarian heresy.' " By 
^^tending to the whole passage, p&s^ 4*^, «aisa<^ oRxmoii^ V2da Y««dcs^Vii8r3 ^^i>U. 
^t "dead orthodoxy," as tha DogVot c»2!iia \\.»^wka V>a» ^^^fc^xoA ^i 
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nan's nftturml impotenoy to obey the GoepeL — p. 48. The Bocti 
to make ns beUere that, from the time of Edwards, the the 
Knnon has been, and now is, the receiyed doctrine of the mi] 
ehnrches of New England. The tmth of this I am not preparet 
bad as I think of the New England theologians in general ; bu 
prepared to deny it. Be it so, — the matter is so much the woi 
the Doctor proceeds. In his strain of oalnmny, — ** Far the grei 
cf thereriTals of oar land, it is well known, have come to pai« 
aoapiees of Oalyinism, as modified by Edwards and the disci 
idMKd, and under the incnlcation of ability and obligation, i 
eshortatioiis of immediate repentance and submission to God ; 
gregations and regions oyer which natural impotency and d 
and the impenitent use of means, and waiting God's time, hay 
their tendencies, haye remained, like Egypt, dark beside tl 
Goshen ; and like the moontun of Gilboa, on which there was o 
lldds of oflfaring ; and like the y alley of yision, dead, dry, yei 
p. 49. 

And, to complete the climax, the Doctor adds : ** No other obi 
the SQOcesB of the Gospel is so great, as the possession of the p 
bf the belief of the natural and absolute inability of unconyertc 
has done more, I yerUy belieye, to wrap in sackcloth the Sun of 
Bess, and perpetoate the shadow of death on those who might 
r^oifllng In his light, than all errors beside. I cannot anticipal 
aalamity to the dhnrch than would follow its universal incul 
adoption. And most blessed and glorious, I am confidentj i 
result, when her ministry everywhere shall rightly understand 
and their hearers shall universally admit, the full ability of e 
to comply with the terms of salvation." — p. 62. 

Let the Presbytery compare all this with the history of the C 
the doctrine of our standards on original sin, total depravity, 
of the fiill, regeneration, and effectual calling, and say whether 
Arminian, or a Pelagian, or a Unitarian, in the land, who wil 
with Dr. Beeoher, and admit " the fiill ability of every sinner 
with the terms of salvation," and unite with him in consii 
caUunitj linr the doetrines of our standards to be universally ad< 

But I rather think that such slander as this is in 

able. Men are usually prosecuted for slandering one 

Ibrgpmh'Dg fkbelyofmen above ground, tvo\,\>^qn 
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and die wlK>le dmich of God is nofc a living agent to be IIm 
object of slander. All that I have done is to state liistoiical 
ftcts, according to my knowledge of history. And if in go 
doing I have ever fiJlen into error, it is not slander. K I 
have misread the documents left to ns by the &ther8, it is a 
mistake, but it is not slander. But I have proved die truth 
of my allegations with respect to the Church. I have shown 
that she holds, and has held in all ages, that man is a firee 
agent, but lies in a condition of moral impotency ; and I say 
that this is no slander on the Church, but the reverse. It is 
not to her discredit, but to her honor, that she believes die 
truth. K I had said that the Church held the doctrine of 
Fatalism, and had fiadled to prove it, diat would have been a 
slander indeed. And now I ask whether Dr. Wils<m's 
charity could not by any ingenuity have found out a more 
fiivorable construction to put upon my course ? And even 
admitting that I had &llen into a mistake in stating what I 
believe to be true, could he not have found for my error a 
more brodierly name ? 

I have not slandered, then, the Church of Ck)d, 114 teaching 
that they held to the doctrine of man's natural ability as the 
foundation of his accountable agency, but have proved the 
truth of it, from Justin Martyr, A. D. 140, to Dr. Wilson's 
friend, Dr. Matthews, by an unbroken chain of historical 
extracts ; while Dr. Wilson, by denying this, and assuming 
that they taught, as the doclarine of the Bible, that it 
requires no ability of any kind in fallen man to make him an 
accountable agent, and a subject of God's moral government, 
has deeply slandered them. 

While on this subject of the imputation of Adam's sin to his 
*^t6rity, he ifill seem to multitudes to have equally slan- 
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dered them by his following statements in tliis PreBbyteiy. 
Dir. Wilson said : 

Let OB goard here against some mistakes. The doctrine of a union of 
representation does not inyoWe in it the idea of personal identity. It does 
not mean that Adam and his posterity are the same identical persons, tt 
does not mean that this act was personally and properly their act. Nor 
does it mean that the moral turpitude of Adam's sin was transferred to his 
descendants. The transfer of moral character makes no part of the doc- 
trine of imputation. 

Dr. Wilson's sole nEMAmiNa charge against he is 
THAT of hypocrisy. The occasion of his preferring this was 
llie refusal of Presbytery to institate an inquiry into the 
ientiments I held, on the ground of common &me. Being 
dissatisfied with that decision, he appealed to the Synod ; in 
which court I defended the course the Presbytery had pursued^ 
denied the existence of that common &me which had been 
alleged to exist and to furnish ground of process against me^ 
and openly avowed my fiedth in the Confession. It is in this 
avowal I am said to have acted hypocritically. The doctrinee 
I held were as well known then as they are now ; and when I 
spoke of the Confession's containing the truth, the whole truth| 
and nothing but the truth, my words are to be interpreted by 
ihe subject on which I was speaking, and are not to be taken 
out of the record and made to apply to something else which 
I was not talking about. The entire system of doctrine con- 
tained in the Confession was not the matter in dispute. The 
discussion had reference only to a few points of doctrine, oon- 
oeming which I was charged with holding error. It is an 
irrefragable law of interpretation, that words spoken are to be 
understood in reference only to the matter concerning which 
they were uttered. Now, it was in reference to these particular 
doctrines that I said there had been a time when I oould not 
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fiiQy aflooid witL the langpuge of tbe O nafe w wn ; bit Uai 

anoe I had attended mcHre fully to the subject, and had 
acquired more knowledge of the meaning ol the terms em- 
ployed as technics at the time the Confession was adopted, — 
terms now obsolete, but then weU understood, — I had become 
convinced that instrument did contain the truth, the whde 
truth, and nothing but the truth. I had no such thou^t a8 
applying this language, rigidly, to the whole Confession, and 
every particular it contained ; but I meant the remark in refiu> 
ence to the doctrines concerning whi^ it was said my sound- 
ness was suspected; and they are doctrines of vital importance. 
With respect to these, I once more repeat the declaration, 
our Confession teaches the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the trutL K, indeed, some of its terms are taken 
in the meaning often attached to them at this day, it speaks 
error ; but, receiving its language in the sense in which it is 
alleged the framers intended, it speaks the very truth. 

Nor did I say this for the sake of making a flourish, and 
producing popular effect ; and had the intercourse betwe^ 
myself and my brother Wilson been such as I am sorry to 
think it has not been, — had he felt the warm beatings (ji my 
heart, while he opened his own to me in return, — he would 
not have suspected me of such a manoeuvre. It has never 
belonged to my character, either here or anywhere else, to 
conceal my feelings and mask my sentiments. I al?rayB go 
heart first. But Brother Wilson seems to think that I go 
heftd first, and sometimes rather recklessly. 

But suppose there is, on close examination, some discrepancy 
between my faith and the Confession, — does it necessarily 
follow that I see and hide it? That I have secret meanings, 

■ch I keep back firom the public view ? Is thc^ no such 
poBoble as a mistake^ AM \{ ^iQaxL>Saai2K&\^ ^j^g:^^^ 
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when he really differs, must he be a hypocrite ? 
neyer make mistakes who are admitted to be hones 
is it not within the range of possibility that the thin 
I hold to be in the Confession actually are in it ; ai 
is others who differ firom it, and not I ? Before D] 
can establish this charge, he must prove two thin; 
what I said ; and, secondly, that I was not, and c 
be, honest in saying it Has he proved them? Can 
them? He has not proved them ; but he has publi 
the charge ; and I cannot but consider his course in 
ter as unkind, unbrotherly and invidious. Ghristiai 
hopeth all things, and believeth all things ; and it n 
admit the existence of sin in a brother, and especiallj 
odious as that of hypocrisy, till the proof is strong. 

I have attempted to show that the Confession teacl 
natoral ability as a free agent, and his moral inab 
fiadlen and lost sinner ; that, on the subjects of ori^ 
including federal representation, the covenant with A 
his posterity, the imputation of sin, the guilt of it, 
ishment, and the original bias of our nature and wi) 
taught nothing against the Confession of Faith. 
contrary, all that I have written and avowed on tl 
jects is in strict accordance with the Confession, 
views of the standard writers in the Church, and 
Bible. I have shown that my views of regeneratio 
special influence of the Spirit, and the instrumentality 
are expressed fiiUy by the Larger and Shorter Ca 
and by the article concerning effectual calling in th( 
sion. I do not deny, but admit, the interpositic 
direct power of God, so far as it respects the bodily 
ural powen'of maO; so far as these are caLculai^ ^ 
eiaaaaipation &om sin. Whatever \m']^Q3iQi^Ti\ 

VOL. m. S8* 
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from bodily habit or oonstitiitioii, vulj be, and no doaU n, 
operated upon directly ; and in ihese respects I ner^ denied 
or disbelieved that an exertion of God's natural power, so &r 
as it respects natoral things, may be concerned in the woilc 
of man's regeneration. Tliis I have always believed. 

One more topic remains, to which I must solicit the atten- 
tion of the Presbytery. Supposing that, in the ezplanationB 
I have made, I shall not have succeeded in convincing all my 
brethren of my entire agreement with the Confession and the 
Bible as they understand both, still the discrepancy is not 
such as is inconsistent with the ends of Church fellowship, 
and an honest subscription to the Confession. 

1. Similar differences have existed from the beginning. 
My position is this, — that a hair's breadth coincidence in 
each particular point never was made, or understood or in- 
tended to be made, a prerequisite condition of adopting the 
Confession. Nor has it ever been so in practice. The court 
has only to decide on one thing, — whether my differences, if 
I do differ, are such as to vacate the system, to put a sword 
into its vitals. K they are, then I ought to be put out of the 
Church forthwith. But, if they leave the system heart-whole, 
with all its great organization complete and untouched, and 
there is only a philosophical difference with respect to some 
of its parts, then I say, such differences have ever existed in 
the Church, and subscription to the Confession has never 
been understood as implying the contrary. 

2. Differences have been so great that they did, at one 
time, produce a temporary separation between the Synods of 
New York and Philadelphia. These Synods were divided on 
what were then called new measures and new divinity, and 
in five heat of strife they remained apart for nine years ; yet, 

jthoot any change cit opVmoU) ot wl-j T^SiQXtfi^QQsdfi^^ 
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of their respectiye peouliarities, they came togeth< 
wept over all their divisions and alienations, and un 
vnbrotherly feelings towards each other, and adc 
Confession of Faith, with a declaration that a subsci 
it implied no more than this, — that the subscriber b 
U> contain the system of truth taught in the word of 
ask, Did these Synods come together on the ground 
Confession contained the truth of God in the sense 
each understood it ? Did they mean by mutual sul 
to imply that there was an exact agreement as to ih 
in all things ? Far from it They came together wi 
religious views and feelings ; they had found, by sa 
enoe, that where contention is there is every evil w( 
they mutoally agreed to bury the hatchet, and walk 
under that compromise which alone had first n 
Church, and under which she had grown up in the ei 
of unparalleled prosperity, and the brightest smiles of 
And at this day the question is, whether a controver 
Bondered the Church for nine years, and all who 
were wormwood and gall, shall be renewed, by mak: 
agreement in all things essential to the adoption of 
moD symbol ; and whether those volcanic fires wh 
once rent the bosom of the Church shall now br< 
anew, and bum with redoubled fury, desolating in 
tioDS all that is good and fair? 

That there have always existed diversities of s< 
which, if pressed and insisted on, might have i 
ground of separation, I can show firom various source 

Three of the Presidents of Princeton College, 
Edwards, Witherspoon and Davies, held to the doctri 
new school on the subject of man's natural ability. 
mmdwitied, were acme of the most iUuatxiowa i&sci 
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Ghnreh has etet been &yored to poeaess; tanA yet they beU 
that verj point for which I am now to be tarned oat of tiie 
Church. I might add to the number the name d Samuel 
Stanhope Smith, for he agreed with them in this opinion. 
But I am not now in possession of the documentary proof 
necessary to establish this &ct Were these men dbarged 
with heresy ? On the contrary, they are to th» day eulo* 
gisied in the highest strains by the very men who are now the 
champions of Orthodoxy in the Presbyterian Church. What 
man has more exactly or more fiilly stated the doctrines I 
hold on the subject of natural ability than Dr. Witherspocm, 
and yet who has been more extolled by Dr. Greene? 

When Mr. Barnes was tried, Dr. Spring declared that he 
was ready to sink or swim with him ; and yet, after that 
declaration, Dr. Spring has been sent by the voice of the 
General Assembly as their public and honored representative 
to the Churches of Europe. What, then, is the matter which 
makes that so bad in one man that he must be excommuni- 
cated, while it is so innocent in another that he may go all 
over the world, representing the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States ? All that I hold is the old approved New 
England divinity, — it is that, and nothing else. And all the 
attempts which have been made to identify me with the New 
Haven school, as that is represented, are slander. There is 
nothing new in my creed ; I learned it under Dr. Dwight ; 
and my preaching is as sound as was the preaching o£ that 
illustrious man. If there is anything new in the school which 
has been named after Dr. Taylor, it has not originated or 
changed the faith I hold. I stand for myself, and for the 
Confession of Faith, and for the Bible ; and all attempts to 
get a fog around another man, and then say that I believe 
the same as he doe% aare slanders. I protest a^uud tUi 
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xepresentBtiye hereey ; this plan of dressing somel 
iriih besr-skinB, nntfl you have made him an objec 
and horror, and then to cry out, " Dr. Beecber be 
he doea." ! but Dr. Taylor is my friend, and 1 
finoB it. Alas ! is every man a heretic becaose his 
nnhappily fiJsely accused of heresy ? I confess, witl 
tation, that I don't believe Dr. Taylor is worthy of • 
tioal disfranchisement He would be, if he believec 
represent him to believe ; but that is quite a diffen 
I have always refused to permit Dr. Taylor's opi 
those of any other man, to be the representatives < 
but I have as uniformly declared my disbelief of 
soundness in the faith, and have refused to joii 
of heresy and denunciation. I hold the peculiar doc 
{he New England divinity, as they were taught fii 
ago, and respecting which Dr. Greene said that he h 
jection to them, that he could get along with them v 
Nor was this the opinion of Dr. Greene alone. The 
Assembly must have been of the same mind, for 
down a plan of union and fellowship between the Prei 
Church and the Churches of New England, and f 
time iheir delegates voted in each other's courts ; ac 
vexy hour you give these men the right hand of fe 
Will it be said that their doctrines were not known ' 
doctrines were published to the whole world, and wer 
known then as they are now; and it was with a full ki 
of these doctrines that those Churches were admitted 
apondence. Can there be a stronger proof that the se 
of the New England divines were not considered hen 
I stand sheltered, therefore, by deliberate and i 
decisions of the whole Presbyterian Church. I n 
remember the commencement of tliat arrasig^^m^ 
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yooDger Edifudiy Fk^sident of TTnioii OoiiMgt) ^vM'it wl 
head of the oommittee who repahed & pbn to the Genenl 
AssemUy. aooordiiig to which mling-elden and cottmittee^ 
men were allowed to sit side by side in the General Aesembly 
itseUl The object of the arrangement was the aooommodatioii 
and comfinrt of that flood of emigrant [nety which came ponr^ 
ing from New England, and settling down in the midst of 
Presbyterians, in all onr new setUements. The distinction, 
which kept brother from Imitfaer, on accoont of a mere dif- 
ference in ecclesiastical oonnecticms, weakened both, and 
impiured and often prevented their ability to support the 
Oospel among them. Remove the separating partiticm, aUow 
ihem to unite, and ^y would both beccnne straig. When 
the Presbyterian Church received these strangers into a union 
with herself, she perfectly well knew the materials she took, 
and what notions they held ; and it is too late at this time of 
day to turn about and kick those out of the Church who had 
been received into it on a mutual agreement, when no change 
has taken place in their reU^ous belief, and no stain is 
alleged against their moral character. Brethren may say, it 
was very wrong that they were admitted ; it was a thing that 
ought never to have been done. Very well, you have a right 
to your own opinion on that question. But it tiHis done ; 
and now you must restrain your impatience, until it shall 
regularly and in an orderly manner be undone. But you 
are not to enact ea; post facto laws, and hang men who came 
into your Church in obedience to laws then existing. Oive 
us &ir warning; take back your recognition; let us out 
unharmed, with as &ir a character as we. came in ; and then, 
if any of us shall put his head in, catch him if you can. We 
\ now in, and we came in on your own invitation. Now, 
\ the Chnrofa of Qod invito \»(ce^ca VdXa \«c VMnoi^ \sesA. 
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admit them to Tote in her coorta ? Does she hold d 
fellowship with heretica 1 Does ehe place heretical I 
tse-men tm the same bench with her own orthodox cldM 
won't do. It ie going too &r. The Church has declal 
what I hold is not heresy ; and she haa made the declai^ 
nuions ways, and in almost every possible form, 
lut Assembly refused to dissolve the existing alliaJ 
only recommended that no more Chnrohes be fonuod I 
fisD. Bat here is Dr. Wilson's own letter. When f 
it, he knew that I had held this doctrine, and he had I 
dence that I had ever denounced it And here is Dr. 
letter, who knew my sentiments perfectly, and, ne' 
Brged me vehemently to come to Philadelphia, to bt 
pilar there, and, according to his own flattering r 
tions, to exert a tranquillizing influence amid all tiJ 
tantione, endeavoring to make me believe that I wa 
of all others, best calculated to accomplish tliat ^ 
Does Dr. Miller not know what is heresy? Would I 
Buade me to come and put my hand to the Confessio 
against a good conscience 7 Nover. I have, thercfoil 
poBsible proof that in embracing the Confession I h J 
that which the Chnrch and the luminaries of thc| 
thought consistent with a godly sincerity. 

As to Dr. Wilson, he had evidence of my beresi 
back as 1817. He had all that time to ponder upoil 
yot he united in calhng me ; and when I came at t 
met me with a back stroke. Now, if the Chui'ch is 
of her error, and ohooses to lighten her cords, and t< 
from her communion all who hold the original doctl 
the New England divines, &ee from all alleged adif 
she certainly has a right to do it. She may, if she I 
tiira oat all her New Snglaod clul^Ti, o&jsi ' 
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dons 10 noA to fmiltl Iier iibIIi, sncl c xte i iJ Iier inflnenod 
and power. But she has do ri^tt to make that a crime 
which she has herself legitimatzxed, and inTited us to do, and 
nerer tnmed oat an j for doing. I will now draw my plea 
towmrd a dose with aome misceDaneons remarks. 

This Western world is a great world ; and it needs great 
infloenoes to bring it oat from the state of chaos which has 
grown from the mixed diaract^ of its popalation. It ex- 
hibits to the eje of the philosopher and the Christian an 
entirelj new spectacle. I^ever till now was the scriptoral 
prediction so near to a literal fulfilment, that a nation should 
be bom in a day. 

It is destined, and that yery soon, to be the greatest of the 
nati<His ; and its chief glory is, that (jod has established in it 
the principles of his truth, and seems to have selected it as a 
theatre on which to display their happiest etkcts. Nor is 
there any society of men whom Grod has &yored and honored 
with opportunity to accomplish a greater work than the Pres- 
byterian Church in these United States. This may be said 
with sober truth, and without any invidious comparison. And 
whatsoever she is able to do is most imperiously needed. The 
interests of this whole West, the interests of our nation and 
of the world, the interests of liberty and of religion, demand 
it at her hands. If the Presbyterian Church shall preserve 
harmony within her borders, if her ministers shall proceed 
on the ground of bearing and forbearing, there are no limits 
to the power which this, our beautiful and blessed Church, 
shall be able to send forth, to give strength and glory to the 
land. But, if she shall divide, woe 's the day ! — it may be 

re that day described in the Revelations, when those who 
1 been enriched by her merchandise shall stand at a dis- 
^ Mod, beholding her bunnn^, cty ouVi, K!^aa\ ti\a&\ ^Seax. 
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in one day so great riches should come to desolatioi 
to it ! Brethren, a little precaution, a little kindnes 
of that charity which restored the two Synods to eac 
fidlowship, thereby laying the foundation for the Pre 
Church, will carry us safely over this exigency, a 
us a great and undivided people, terrible to God's ad 
as an army with banners. 

Sut, should you choose an opposite course, to-mori 
may not have gone down before you may have cul 
the cords of our unity and strength, and broken ou 
up into fragments. 

Mind is a difficult thing to associate with mind ; i 
you have got them together, it is a difficult and a deli< 
to keep the union unbroken ; it is like broken bon 
are commencing to reunite, — one unguarded touch i 
moment, sunder them again ; and that the Devil knc 
well. Yet it is comparatively easy to keep men 
who, by long habit, have been accustomed to march 
to shoulder. It is easy, in comparison, to keep out 
the stream of grace and the breathings of the Spiri 
an evil hour let the bonds of her unity be sundered, 
bring the Church together again if you can. Eemei 
she contains elements of strife such as were nev 
gathered together for the production of evil. Com 
there are within these United States notions and 
which lead to nullification. Let that spirit once gel 
Church, and let it cut off one great section of our coi 
do you suppose the residue will long hold togetl 
indeed, we were only to bo separated into two parts 
and then could respectively abide in peace and quiet 
memberment might not be an event so deeply to be 
najr, it would, perhaps, be advantagpoua^ \5cia.\» ^^ \.^ 
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of the Chnrdi, between whom iNMiie nniflMniit biciniDgl 
have taken place, shoold, like Abraham and Lot^ agree to 
part their flocks, to preserve the general peace. Bat, aks ! 
it will not be so. Oar Charches are all on the PreiA7t»ial 
foandation. The heretical parties matoallj denoanced have 
it not in their power to say to each other, K yoa will go to 
the right, then we will go to the left ; or, if yon prefer the 
left, then we will depart to the right. They are chained to 
the soil, and most continue to mingle together. We shall 
preach, and you will preach. One will claim the Church, and 
the other will claim the Church. The contention will grow 
sharper and sharper, the love of property mingling now in 
the strife, till there will be lawsuits in all directions. And 
then where will our hearts be ? Where will be the blessed 
influences of the Holy Spirit ? Where will be the work of 
missions ? Where will be our societies for education ? Where 
will be the rising institutions of the West, when all our 
strength, and all our property, and all our influence and 
power, have been wasted in mutual litigations and mutual re- 
vilings ? The devil will utter a scream of joy at a spectacle 
so worthy of his most earnest aspirations. He had begun 
to think that he must take leave of t&e West, that he must 
abandon his long-cherished hope of getting ultimate posses- 
sion of this great and wide and fertile valley. But the news 
of the Sacramental Host of God's own people falling out 
and fighting with each other will heal his deadly wound, and 
bid all his hopes revive. No, brethren; the Presbyterian 
Church cannot divide, without delaying the hour of her victory 
for more than half a Century. If we witness that lamentable 
day, we must live and die in the midst of contentions ; and 
then, when we have sunk amidst the ruins of Christian char- 
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itj and the desolation of all our best hopes, our chil 
oome up and finish the bad work which we have beg 
I have a word to address to yon that respects mj 
the Confession of Faith and discipline of the Pre 
Church. It was asked, in a letter read by Dr. Wi 
it was that /got up a new Confession of Faith in f 
land? I cannot answer the question. But I can 
put down that attempt. The scheme was got up, ] 
in Connecticut, and it was brought by the editc 
Evangelist before the General Association of Masst 
and I was the man who made successful oppositioi] 
tihat Association. I never lifted a hand to revise oi 
the Confession of Faith ; and I never shall do so, wl 
the doctrines of natural ability as true, and whili 
found Ihem useful in doing away the notions of &: 
Antinomianism. I have never preached them, exc 
particular and definite purpose; just as a physic 
calomel to a patient in a fever, and when the fever 
then administers bark and tonics. I have not gone o 
ing my own views blindfold. But when I thoug 
preached the doctrine of natural ability long enoug 
out the opposite errors, then I have brought up 1h( 
of moral dependence. And I challenge any one t 
Arminian in sentiment in any of those Churches to 
has been my privilege to minister. It is impossible 
either the doctrine of free agency or dependence, pro 
for any length of time, and not have some men run i 
one or the other into error. Dr. Wilson, for instance 
the doctrine of dependence, and there are some whc 
he is a fittalist ; and, if I am not misinformed, there 
of his hearers who push his system m\ft «JawX\v\fc k3 
kaa. Ib Dr. Wilson to blame for I^ioa'I "^oX) ^X» 
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indeed, he omits to preach the doetrines which look the other 
way: Both are tme, and both must be preached ; and if 
(me only is held up to view, the public mind will infiiUibly 
get a wrong impression. The proportion in which the two 
branches of the system are to be dwelt upon must depend 
upon circamstances. If a man goes where Antinomianism is 
prevalent, he must preach the doctrine of natural ability and 
free agency ; on the contrary, if he is called to labor where 
Arminianism is rife, he must preach the doctrine of moral 
dependence. Let a man advocate whichever side of the ocm- 
troversy he chooses, and let him do it ever so judiciously and 
wisely, there will always be novices in the Church who will 
run his sentiments into extremes, and will be guilty of much 
extravagance. 

I suppose that my opinions, when righi^ understood, are 
very nearly the same as those of Dr. Wilson. Does he sup- 
pose that I am not sensible of the danger that must aiase from 
carrying them to extremes ? I am not insensible to it I 
am as aware of danger as he can be. There will always be 
men who are incapable of discrimination ; men half educated, 
full of zeal, but destitute of knowledge and prudence. Luther 
was vexed almost to death with such, and so am I, and so is 
Dr. Wilson. We should unite; we are united. While I 
preach natural ability, I do and always will preach moral 
dependence ; and if I find any among my people who carry 
the doctrine to an extreme, I put the sword of the Spirit upon 
them. And if others carry matters to an extreme on the 
opposite side, then I turn about and fight them too. That is 
the stand which every minister is called to take. He is 
placed upon his watch-tower, that he may guard against the 
approach of danger alike in every direction. I am not so 
' the influence of a theory «a V) Tcaikft ^^et^s^QKoi^^^S^ 
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to that. My peq>Ie know that I am not alwayc 
their ears with the doctrine of natural ability. I 
the two edges of the sword, and smite as to me see: 
that I may guard my people on either side, and ti 
up to become perfect men in Christ Jesus. I thin! 
some parts of the Church enough has been said oi 
trine of natural ability. I thought so in Boston, a 
fore I ceased from pressing those particular vie 
Woods said that I had rightly understood the tyj 
disease. I had done with the calomel, and it was 
the bark. I am aware that Asa Band has said 
change was induced by other considerations. But 
takes my motives. I hold that we are not to tak( 
apothecary's shop of medicine and throw it upon 
pie at once, but that we are to administer it judi 
measure, according to the state of the pulse. A 
comes in, in the second stage of the disease, and 
physician administering tonics, and goes away and 
great outcry, and calls the doctor a quack, because 1 
isters bark in a fever. He runs round among his 
ance, and very sagely predicts that the patient wil 
goes from house to house, and stirs up an excitemen 
may get the ignorant quack drummed out of tow: 
after all, what does he prove ? Why, that he hin 
novice, and a busy-body, propagating slander. Tl 
point where bark is needed, — where laxatives must 
tonics begin, — and it is the office of medical science 
tain when that moment has arrived. I am as much 
having the doctrine of free agency in unskilful han 
Wilson is. I am as much afraid of tearing up the fo 
of the Confession of Faith as he can be. K he will 
tbougbta upon creeds, he will find ^baiit 1 «xiv«&\S3x^ 
vojm m. 84* 
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to creeds as he is ; and if he irill but oonaent to bear with me 

and try me for a while, he will .find me standing upon the 
Confession of Faith. 

A few thoughts upon creeds in general, and our own Con-> 
fession in particular, and I have done. 

Greeds, it is well known, originated early, in the assaults 
of error upon fundamental truth; and were brought pro* 
gressively, as collision and discrimination elicited the truth, 
into the well-defined systems which we now possess. 

The design was, and ever has been, to repel the innova- 
tions of fundamental error, and unite the faithful in Christ 
Jesus in fellowship and action, for the extension of his king- 
dom upon earth. 

The right of men to associate for the maintenance and 
propagation of truth and worship in accordance with their 
understanding of the Bible, expressed in epitomized form, 
cannot be denied. It defrauds none of their rights of con- 
science to worship without creeds, who choose to do so, while 
it is essential to the liberty of conscience of those who desire 
to be associated in this manner ; of which none will be likely 
to complain but those who desire to make their own con- 
science the rule of other men's judgments. The efficacy of 
creeds, to maintain the purity of truth and the unity of the 
Church, has been great. They have not, indeed, been omnip- 
otent in repelling the encroachments of error, or securing 
entirely the unity of the Church ; but it follows not from this 
that they have been powerless. The question is not how 
much they have failed to accomplish, but how much they have 
done, and what had been the condition of the Church without 
these memorials of anterior discussions and attainments. It 
must have been to theology like the blotting out of civilization 

^ thd northern barbarians, or 1ubj& c^)\mQii c^l ^ ^^^jfiscvscL^^ 
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to coming generations, consigning the world in reli 
science to the impotencj of an everlasting in&ncj. 

Greeds have indeed ^been the occasion of oontrove 
we might as well deplore the action of the atn 
because thunder-storms and tornadoes sometimes t 
To the discussions of the Reformation we owe the e 
tiop of the world, the rights of free inquiry, the right 
science, the supreme authority of the Bible, the prio 
its exposition, and the great principles of civil and 
liberty. 

They were the battle begun, — the conflict of m 
brute force, — which will not terminate till the worh 
Our own independence is the fruit of it, and the oyei 
which shake the world, and will shake it till knowl< 
science coyer the earth, are the consummation of tl 
conflict. 

It was tihe creeds of the Reformation, also, and th< 
holy men for them, which held Protestant nations 
against the combinations of despotic force, and thus 
the permanent action of the great principles wh 
developed ; and they have stood as the unity of the 
the bond of peace, to break the force of temptation 
tasy, — to strengthen in a period of declension the th 
remain, and to become rallying-points and means of a 
restoration. The thirty-nine articles have held the ] 
Church through all her periods of declension, adver 
change; and though once almost a dead letter, 
powerfully instrumental in her glorious evangelical 
tion. So the standards of Scotland, and (reneva, 
many, held their several Churches like so many 
while tiie enemy came in like a flood, but are now tl 
lal meaoa bj wiuch God is pTepannf^ XoXsram^'^ 
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prosperitj like the waves of the sea. Id New En^tnd, 
where, for a little time, the creeds fell into a partial disrepute, 
they are coming into remembrance with renovated power and 
honor. They were, during half her history, established by 
civil and ecclesiastical law; and through the latter half 
maintained the confidence and affections of the orthodox 
churches to an extent equal to what they have ever received 
anywhere. And though the ministry did not subscribe them 
as the condition of licensure or ordination, they ware ex- 
amined closely in respect to the doctrines and ezperimratal 
religion they inculcate ; and no man with Pelagian heresies 
in head, or heart, could any sooner get into the Orthodox 
Congregational Churches of New England than he could ent& 
the Presbyterian Church. 

The Shorter Catechism, from generation to generation, has 
been taught in the families of the faithful, and was as uniform 
and almost as venerated an inmate as the Bible. It was the 
knowledge that the doctrines of this Catechism were the stand- 
ard doctrines of the Presbyterian Church which made them 
willing to waive their denominational peculiarities of Church 
order, and pour their floods of pious emigrants, and prayers, 
and contributions, into the Presbyterian Churches at the West, 
without lifting a finger for a Congregational organization, — 
a form so dear to them, that, had it been assailed on their 
own territory, they would have laid life down in its defence. 
They gave up their own Church order, in respect to the West, 
on the ground of evangelical expediency, and their confidence 
in the Presbyterian Church as loving and maintaining the 
same doctrines as themselves. In the twenty -five years that 
I have pleaded the cause of the missions and institutions of the 
West, and in my last and most successful effort^ I never 
hoard, in a single instance, ti[^ o\>^\A.oTi \xi^<b^ ^^ ^^!^^ \fiKscife^ 
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is gtnng oat <^ our own Choroh, to build np another 
nttiim." If it betrue thattbere &re any conspiring U 
the staDdorda of our Ghnrcfa, I bave a right to say, fi J 
I know, tbat, whoever the conspirators may be, tbcj 
the ministers or GburcheB of New Engbnd, i 
emigrate fi:t)m New England. 

"What we have now chief occasion to guard i 
the repetition of the faults of other days, in relJ 
exclusiyely on the letter of our creeds, to prevent a 
and perpetuate the parity and power of tlie Church. 

Experience has evinced that the generationa of livl 
will govern the world, in spite of any possible Icgiall 
those who have passed away ; and that the only wayl 
petnate creeds and constitutions ia to perpetuate that J 
and admonition of the Lord which will make them aM 
able to the coming as they are to the cxkting generati 

This is the import of the Proverb, that a liv 
better than a dead lion. It was in this respect tl 
Poritsn btbers committed an oversight. The publT 
ment of their day was bo united and efficient, and tbi 
and creeds so well ordered and efficacious, tbat i 
scarcely to have occurred to tbem tbat they should I 
forever, or that the impulse tbey had given to tbe« 
not carry tbem down through all generations. Til 
therefore, into an unseemly confidence in the : 
government of the fiimily, Gburoh and commonwcl 
power, instead of the kind and winning influence of a| 
and ofiection, and that religious and moral culture t 
Qod is accustomed to fashion aright the heart. Ttl 
queuce was, that their creeds and ecclesiastical laws I 
operate gradually upon necks and hearts nnaccuatomil 
jde, nntil at Jength away went coYleg^a^ siA v 
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fiindfl, and Ghnrohes, and ooiaecnted fxropeiiy^ by ihe tarn 
of laws which the living made, in oontrayention of the aaored 
intentions of the dead. 

There is a lesson which the Church has been bIoit to km, 
and yet must learn before her unbroken energies and cordial 
and united action can be thrown upon the world. It is the 
medium between requiring too little, or too much. The mind 
of man is so constructed that exact agreement in eyerfrtfaiDg 
cannot be secured by persuasion or by force. Eyen the 
Bomish Church, with the world in chains and her foot upon 
the neck of nations, could by no force or terror prevent the 
freo-bom mind from thinking, or compel it to exact unity of 
speculation ; and much less can it be done now, and in our 
nation. Ecclesiastical authority has lost its terrors, and dvil 
coercion is unknown, and original investigation is the order 
of the day, — proving all things, to hold fast that which is 
good. The result, in any communion, of attempting a 
government of creeds, verbatim ei literatim, would be form- 
ality and debility and endless divisions, on the one hand, 
and &naticism on the other. The monitory voice of ezperi^ 
ence on this subject is loud and urgent. The stem exactions 
of the English Church drove out the Puritans, whose virtues 
she needed, and whose mildly administered order might bave 
benefited them; while the coerced separation produced the 
Revolution, and the eccentric zeal of the Commonwealth, and 
the formaUty and heresy which attended the reaction. 

A similar course of urgent restriction b^ creeds, and of 

impatient zeal bursting from it by revivals of extravagance 

and excess, passed over Germany, and prepared the way first 

for dead orthodoxy, and next for rationalism. And in the 

ine manner did the heresy of Church and state, in the time 

YbitBeid ajid the Tenaats, ^tcAm^ ^wrgids^QT^ ^s^ ^ssshmk 
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which vmSb the om fimatical, to the disgrace o 
hi^ ft century, and the other cold and formal, till, inl 
away from zeal vithont knowledge, they fell first iil 
orthodoxy, which was followed next by the Pela^ 
Arian and Arminlan heresies. 

For many years our own Church has rested frol 
collioions and altematioDs of ultra aeal. United by f 
prehensire, cordial subscription to the doctrines of ol 
feaaion, " as containing the system of doctrines tauglf 
holy Scriptures," implying a bona Jide agreement in I 
damental doctrines, as they have been brought out ii 
troversiee of the Church, and expounded in oppo 
AriftQ and Unitarian and Papal and Felagiai 
never intended or understood as ezpressiug an 
ment in speculations or language on any subject. 
contrary, those who framed the Westminster ConfcaJ 
Catechisms, and those who adopted them as the bond I 
to our Church, differed in speculation and phrofi 
some of the same points that the sons of tho ChurJ 
i^ut now ; but never, till recently, have they been iT 
ground of formal accusationa of heresy, and rcgularl 
aatic^ animadversion, And now the question i 
whether one side or the other shall be expelled from thJ 
as hypocrites and heretics. We came in on hoth s 
the knowledge of these circumstantial varieties of opiJ 
language, and in every form of recognition were made if 
and assured of the protection of the Church ; and oil 
side can we be stigmatized or expelled, without a 1 
covenant, and the action and injustice of ex post fac 

The only question is, whether we will dissolve parll 
or attempt its continuance upcm the new conditions I 
t in apeeahsifm and laugaa>g» oa c\%^^ ^ 
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well as on fdndamental doctrine. Whether. the expoaitiaii of 
the Confession which I have given, on the subject of the 
natural ability of man as a free agent; and his moral inabihtj 
as a totally-depraved sinner; of original sin, as induding 
federal liability to the curse of the law, and as operating to 
the production of actual sin, not by force upon the will, or 
any absolute necessity of nature determining it to evil, but by 
an effectual, universal bias to actual sin ; and of regeneratioQ 
as a change of character, produced not by omnipotent acticm 
alone, but by the immediate and infalhble influence of God's 
word and Spirit : whether the exposition of these doctrines, 
sustained by the language of the Confession, and corroborated 
by unbroken exposition from the primitive Church to this day, 
confirmed in the line of the most approved Presbyterian 
expositors, Calvin, Turretin and Witherspoon, and the great 
balance of bibical critics and expositors, shall be reversed and 
stigmatized as heresy ; and the imprimatur of the Church 
be given to the doctrine that man possesses no ability of any 
kind to obey the Gospel, — that original sin forces and deter- 
mines the will to actual sin, by an absolute necessity of nature, 
— that adult total depravity is involuntary, and the result of 
a constitution acting by the power of a natural and necessary 
cause, — and that regeneration is a change of the natursd con- 
stitution, by the direct omnipotence of the Spirit, without any 
influential agency of the word of God ? Such an exposition 
the Church, if it seem good to her, has the power of making ; 
but not the right of giving to her exposition a retrospective 
action, to affect character, and ecclesiastical standing, and 
vested rights. 

But 'the time hastens, as it would seem, when our Church 
must decide whether the examples of past abortive eflRnrt for 
szact identity in speQniata.Qia ttfA ^aaEkigiiA^^^^ ^^ ^^ "^^^ 
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moumful oonsequences, shall be for onr warning, oi 
example ; and whether the coming fifty years shall 
of schism, and impotency, and confusion worse cor 
or whether, like a band of brothers, we shall move 
the same auspices which hitherto have concentrate 
Church the energies of the East, and the West, 
North, and the South, till our victorious efforts, with 
other denominations who love our common Lord, sha 
his guidance and power, terminate in the universal 
of the latter day. And never was there a momen 
little panic of alarm, or impatience of feeling, may 
good, or for evil, the life-giving or destroying waters 
flood down through distant generations. 

The consequences of new and more restricted i 
communion are too legible in past experience, and too 
to unerring anticipation, to need labored exposition c 
expostulation. And nothing assuredly could precip 
beloved Churchy upon the disastrous alternative, but 
abandonment of Heaven as we do not believe in ; ar 
consequent in&tuation of alarm and violence of pi 
would disregard alike both argument and expostula 
with closed eye and deafened ear rush upon destructi 
event which we cheeringly believe his mercy will avc 
The means of our preservation are obvious and em 
There will be, in a Church so extensive as our 
avoidably some diversities of doctrinal phraseology in 
munications, — th*eological provincialisms of men alii 
hearted in their belief in the doctrinal and experimer 
of our standards. These, as they pass from one dc 
of the Church to another, we must not attempt to c< 
force to change the dialect by which, from maternal 
tmtb was breathed into their infanl mindi&^^sATc^ 
VOL, in. 85 
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in their conversion, and made sacred by the association of 
theological instruction. 

Such sudden unclothings of thought, for new and unac- 
customed habiliments, are impossible. And yet, patience and 
kindness on the part of the presbyteries and &thers of the 
Church will easily secure to all the purposes of edification 
an assimilation which years of discourtesy and contention 
cannot compel. 

We ought, indeed, to speak the same things ; but this 
means not the same words, but the same doctrines. Our 
Confession and Catechisms were intended as concise definitions, 
and not as furnishing the entire vocabulary of words in which 
their doctrines shall be preached. The Bible, itself, does not 
confine us to its own phraseology ; otherwise all exposition 
and preaching would be superseded by the simple reading of 
the Bible. And yet, where, the terms of the Confession are 
grateful, and the language of a strange dialect the occasion of 
misconception and fear, I would not purposely oflFend or fail 
to edify, by finding out acceptable words ; but, as Paul would 
do, become all things to all men, that if possible I might save 
some. Much less would I speak slightly of our creeds, and 
the phrases which time and association had rendered dear to 
the people of God. But I should expect, in return, in my 
own congregation, the same liberty of speech which I accorded 
to others, and the same deference of courtesy to familiar 
phrases and cherished associations which I practised; and 
with a conciliatory spirit, and a small share of common sense 
and good manners, the Church from end to end might be quiet 
from all agitation on the subject. 

Presbytery now took a recess. After the recess the roll 
was called by the Mod6x«.toi) and the members in suooeflsiim 
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had an opportunity of delivering their sentiments 
case. Several availed themselves of the privilege 
most cases, it was waived. The roll being gone 
Presbytery took a recess until the afternoon. In t 
noon, the members of Presbytery were called upoi 
separately on each charge, by saying Sustained, 
Sustained. 

The first charge being then read, the vote upon i1 
follows : 

Sustained. '—'MessTB, Daniel Hayden, Francis Monfort, I 
Qaines, Sayres Gasley, Adrien Aton, J. Burt, William Skillin 
Brown, Peter H. Kemper, A. B. Andrews, Andrew Harve; 
Cumback. — 12. 

Abf Sustained, — Messrs. Andrew S. Morison, Thomas J. B 
OraTes, Artemas Ballard, F. T. Vail, A. T. Bankin, August!] 
Thomas Brainerd, George Beecher, Robert Porter, John Archi 
Hageman, J. G. Burnet, Bryce R Blair, J. C. Tunis-, J. Lyon, 
J. D. Low, S. Hageman, T. MitcheU, W. Owen, A. P. Bra 
Woodbuiy. — 23. 

So the first charge was declared to be not sustainc 

On the second charge the vote stood the same £ 
first charge. 

As the facts included in the fourth charge were 
by Dr. JSeecher, no vote was taken upon it. 

On the third, fifth and sixth charges, the vote 
follows : 

Sustained. — Messrs. Hayden, Monfort, Gaines, Gasley, Atoi 
— 6. 

JVot Sustained. — Messrs. Morison, Graves, Biggs, Bull 
Rankin, Pomroy, Brainerd, G. Beecher, H. Hageman, S. 
Bradley, Porter, Archard, Burnet, Blair, Tunis, Lyon, Ca 
mtcheU, Owen, Woodbury, Burt, Sldning^et, BtoyiTx, KsA^^ 
Cfambaok. — 29. 
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On motion of Prof. Biggs, the following minute was re- 
corded as the decision of Presbytery in the case : 

Besolved, That in the opinion of this Presbytery, the charges of J. L 
Wilson, D.D., against Lyman Beecher, D.D., are not sustained, fbr the 
following reasons : 

I. As to the charge of depraved nature, it appears in eyidence that Dr. 
Beecher holds and teaches that in consequence of the fall of Adam, and the 
diyinely-appointed connection of all his posterity with him, man is bom 
with such a constitutional bias to eyil that his first moral act, and all sub- 
sequent moral acts, until regenerated, are invariably sinful ; which bias to 
eyil is properly denominated a depraved nature or original sin* as in the 
standards of our Church. 

n. As to the second charge, relating to total depravity and the work of 
the Holy Spirit, Dr. Beecher holds and teaches that this depravity is so 
entire, and in such a sense insuperable, that no man is or ever will be 
regenerated without the special influences of the Holy Spirit accompanying 
the word, as expressed in the standards of our Church. — Larger Catechion, 
Question 155, and Scripture proofs. 

On the subject of ability. Dr. Beecher holds and teaches that £sillen man 
has all the constitutional powers or faculties to constitute moral agency 
and perfect obligation to obey God, and propriety of rewards and punish- 
ments ; that the will is not by any absolute necessity of nature determined 
to good or evil, according to the Confession of Faith, ch. ix. sec. 1, with 
Scripture proofe. ' 

At the same time Dr. Beecher holds and teaches that man by the &11 is 
morally disabled, being so entirely and obstinately averse from that which 
is good, and dead in sin, so that he is not able to convert himself, or pre- 
pare himself thereunto. 

The extracts from Dr. Beecher's sermons brought to sustain the above 
charges, when taken in their proper connection, »and with the limitations 
furnished by the context, do not teach doctrines inconsistent with the Bible 
and standards of our Church. 

m. As to the charges of Perfectionism, slander and hypocrisy, they are 
altogether constructive and inferential, and wholly unsustained by the 
evidence. 

Presbjtery then reaoVjefli VSaait ^«^ ^^ tiS3^ \<5fc^^ "^^ 
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amount of censure due to Dr. Wilson, but refer the i 
the Synod for their final adjudication. 

Dr. Wilson gave notice that he should appeal 
from this decision. 

Messrs. Gaines, Skillinger, Kemper, Cumbacl 
Andrew, Harvey, Burt, Brown, Hayden, Mon 
Gazley, gave notice of their dissent and protest ag 
decision. 

Messrs. Stowe, Rankin and Brainerd, were ap] 
committee to defend the above decision before the Sj 

The roll was then called, the minutes read, and P: 
adjourned, after singing and prayer. 



From this decision of the Presbytery an s,ppeal i 
to the Synod. The record of the decision of Synoc 
ton, on appeal, I have not. The meeting was unusi] 
— I suppose at least one hundred members were p 
and the decision ^' Not Sustained" was unanimous, 
exception of some ten or twelve votes. 

From this decision of the Synod an appeal was 
Dr. Wilson to the General Assembly of the Pre 
Church, in its session at Pittsburg ; and after som€ 
that session had passed. Dr. Wilson rose in that A 
and said, "I came prepared to prosecute the appea 
have brought to this body, but the friends whon 
been accustomed to consult, and whose opinion I 
respect, have advised and requested me to withe 
appeal, saying that it could not be sustained." [ 
he requested permission to withdraw it. Accordii 
mission was granted, — it is believed unanimously. 

This waa done after my Views of Theology had I 
Ikbed and extensively read. 
VOL. HI. 85* 



REMARKS 

on an article in the princeton review, on db. 
beecher's views op theology. 

The review of my Views of Theology in the Biblical 
Repertory is adapted to produce injurious effects far beyond 
its logical ability. It is invested with the general reputation 
and influence of a work which is the leading organ of the 0. 
S. Presbyterian Church. Moreover, it has been deemed 
worthy of republication, for purposes of general circulation, 
among all classes of readers. Yet, logically viewed, it vui;u- 
ally concedes that there was very little ground for an assault 
upon me. The two main points which it proposes to discuss 
are my views on Original Sin and on Natural Ability. On 
the first of these, it is obliged to concede, and does fully con- 
cede, that my .views are correct. On the second, there is, in 
feet, only the usual difference between us that exists between 
the New England divines and those of Princeton. And 
therefore, in view of facts, I infer that to oppose me fairly 
and logically on this one point did not seem to be enough to 
gain the end in view. It seemed to be deemed necessary 
to destroy by other means the effect of what could not be 
logically refuted. The way to effect this, which was, in fe«t, 
adopted, was to intermix with the review a series of personal 
tissaulta on iny moral integrity, mj c^\Ri«^>aRa «& ^Ts^^xa^^^ 
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sician, and my trustworthiness as an expositor of i 
and a narrator of historical facts. This series of 
assaults is, indeed, the most striking thing in the re^ 
is well adapted to produce in all who read it a feeling 
tility and of personal contempt towards me. I have : 
tion to a proper exposure and refutation of any c 
reasoning, exposition, or historical statement; but 
tinuous and deliberate effort to destroy my reputa 
influence by a flippant and contemptuous exhibition ( 
incidental errors, '^hich pervades this review, is a vie 
the rules of honorable controversy which admits of 
excuse. 

If the reviewer and the Biblical Repertory we: 
selves free from all similar errors, though it would n( 
such a course, yiat it would render it less obviously i 
ent. But, in fact, there is not a point on which i 
undertaken to express their astonishment at my e: 
which it is not true, either that their charges of 
totally unfounded, or else that they are liable to have 
upon them the charge of similar or even greater erroi 

The point on which the reviewer insists at the 
length is a charge of self-contradiction on the doc 
original sin. On this subject, this was the only possi 
of assault ; for the correctness of my views, as set for 
plea before the Synod, he could not and did n< 
Nothing, then, remained but to insinuate, as he di 
insincerely changed my professed views, after 
began, in order to escape condemnation, intending to 
them when the danger was past, and to assert th 
events, I have flatly contradicted my former viev 
proof of this charge, he relies on passages of my se 
Native Depravity, and of my lecturer on ^<i^^'<as»K5 
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my letter to the editor of the Christian Examiner^ m wbieh I 

deny the possibility of a depraved nature, in tiiie strict sense, 
anterior to the exercise of reason, conscience and choice, and 
also deny the transmission of such a nature by descent I 
also declare that men are not, in the common sense of the 
term, guilty of Adam's sin ; and that all punishable deprayity 
is voluntary and personal. 

These passages he contrasts with others, in which, cm my 
trial, I declare that I regard original sin as a depraved 
nature, existing before choice, and, of course, as involuntary, 
and as transmitted by generation from Adam ; and that all 
men, including even infants, are guilty of Adam's sin, and 
that penal evils are inflicted on them on account of it In 
view of the alleged contradictions thus presented, the reviewer 
indulges himself in some very indecent merriment, with refer- 
ence to a pretended visit of mine to New Haven, for the sake 
of assuring myself of my own personal identity, by the aid of 
Dr. Taylor. He also accumulates assertions of '' contradic- 
tion palpable and broad," and '' discrepancies which no 
sophistry can bridge over." He, no doubt, intended it to be 
a demolition of me, absolute and irretrievable ; for he assailed 
at once both my moral honesty and my intellectual capadly. 
Considering, too, the prejudices of those to whom the review 
was addressed, nothing could be better adapted to do its work. 
Judged by the standard of partisan morals, which has been too 
often followed in the fierce campaigns of this theological 
warfare, namely, that the end sanctifies the means, such a 
course of conduct may be defensible ; but on no ground of 
truth or honor does it admit of defence. 

The real facts of the case are too plain and obvious to 
admit of a question. The alleged contradiction is a mere 
cbango in the use of terms, of \A)i<^ \ ^^^ ^»^ «s^ ^:S^ 
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repeated notice. Understanding by a depraved ] 
nature sinful and punishable, in the strict sense, an 
voluntary action, I have always denied the exist( 
the possibility of such a nature. Understandii 
depraved nature a deteriorated constitution, not c 
punishment itself, because involuntary, but neverthe 
formly leading to sin, I have always admitted an( 
the existence of a deprived nature, and its descent 
nary generation, and on my trial I so stated. TJnd 
ing by the guilt of Adam's sin a just liability to 
ment for it, in the strict sense, as if his moral chara 
deserts had been transferred to us by imputation, 
ever denied it. Understanding by it a social lia 
certain evils that came on Adam, and through him c 
posterity, and which are technically^ but not in the 
use of terms, called penal evils, or punishment^ I 
my trial, admit that all men are guilty of Adam's sii 

Is it fair or honorable, upon such grounds, to cha 
tradictions on me, and to insinuate that I professec 
did not believe, in order to escape condemnation? 

On this point the Biblical Repertory shall act a 
Providentially, it so happened that in their controve 
the Christian Spectator, on the subject of Imput 
the years 1830-1, the same charge of self-contradic 
made against them, on the same point They had 
Turretin's views, and thus laid themselves open to the 
as follows : " We said, the ill desert of one man ci 
transferred to another. Turretin says, 'The ill c 
Adam is transferred to his posterity.' Admitted 
Is not this a direct contradiction? Not at all. 
says, on one page, * Imputation of sin does not const 
a Burner;' on the very next, 'T\i<& imYQ^XafeRitSk ^ 
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sin does constitute all men sinners.' Is there any contradic- 
tion here ? So the ' Protestant ' (Prof. Stuart) would say ; but 
there is none. Let language be interpreted, not by the tink- 
ling of the words, but by the feir and universal rules of con- 
struction. Imputation does render a inan a sinner in one 
sense, and not in another, — judicially, not morally. So justi- 
fication renders a man just in the eye of the law, but tiot 
inherently. How often may the same verbal proposition be, 
i^ith equal propriety, aflSrmed or denied ! How obvious is it 
that the same man may, at the same time, be pronounced bodi 
just and unjust, sub diver sa crxeasi, ! This is an evil, an 
ambiguity in the sense of terms, which pervades all language, 
and which subjects every writer to the charge of contradict- 
ing himself and everybody else any one may take a &ncy to 
place in opposition to him. The word guUt is as ambigumis 
as the word sinner. It is sometimes used in a moral, at , 
others in a legal sense ; and so is the word ill desert. We 
■used it in the former, Turretin in the latter." 

So, then, at least, in the years 1830-1, the Princeton 
gentlemen knew what were the true principles of judgment 
in any case of alleged contradictions. Then they knew that 
words were ambiguous, and that sinner, guilt, and Ul desert, 
and such like words, could be used in two senses ; and that 
verbal contradictions were not, of course, real ones. All this 
they well knew when their own reputation called for a knowl- 
edge of it. How, then, did it happen that, in 1837, when 
these same principles would have defended my reputation and 
moral character, that they were so entirely forgotten ? Why 
did they, at one time, insist that their own language should 
be '* interpreted by the fair and universal laws of construc- 
tion," and then, when my interests were at stake^ insist on 

erpreting my lang;aago Toy ^e m<et^ ^^ notJsX^v^ ^^ ^^qr 
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words " ? Why did ihey, at one time, claim for tl 
the full benefit of the ambiguity of terms, and the 
deny to me any benefit from the same source ? 

There is the less excuse for their course in this n 
view of the fact that, in order to remove all grounds 
understanding, I expressly stated in my plea that ] 
changed my use of terms, but not my opinions, 
once denied I told them that I still denied ; but, takin 
terms in a different sense, I was perfectly willing tc 
my old opinions in a new dress. The facts in the 
notorious, and undeniable. 

I do not pretend to deny that I once assumed that 
tation of the Confession of Faith and of the cree( 
Reformers, on imptitation, ability, &c., to be true, w 
maintained by the Triangular or old school divio 
interpreted, I do not pretend to deny that I rejected 
of the strict and proper imputation of Adam's sin, • 
guilt of it, to his posterity. I denied no less deci( 
reality of a nature preceding action which was in 1 
and proper sense sinful and punishable, and also th 
of such a nature from Adam to his posterity. I decl 
there is no depravity which is not wholly voluntary ; 
depravity or guilt, but that which arises from the tn 
ion of the law under such circumstances as constitute 
ability, and desert of punishment. This I conced 
said in the letter, before mentioned, to the edito 
Christian Examiner, and also in other places. ] 
then enter into an examination of the soundness 
interpretation, but assuming, as other New Englanc 
had done, the correctness of the old school exposition, ] 
it. But, after this,, in the years 1830-1, we were t 
the Prineeion oradeB that ihia ^oa ^ ^a!isi^ \&XftT^^ 
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the Presbyterian standards and of thjB creeds of the Beforma- 
tion ; and that they do not teach that the substance or essence 
of man is sinful, or that such a sinful substance or essence 
descends from Adam to his posterity, or that they are, in the 
common and proper sense, guilty of his sin ; and that guilt 
means simply social liability to pi^nitive evil, which evil also 
is punitive merely in a technical sense, and not as being truly 
and properly a just punishment of sin. By a depraved nature, 
they also teach us, is meant a nature devoid of original 
righteousness, and of divine influences to incline it to good ; 
and, therefore, by reason of its inherent natural propensities^ 
tending to evil. Taking original sin to denote such a nature, 
I did teach that original sin is involuntary, and that it 
descends from Adam to his posterity by ordinary generation, 
and is properly called native depravity, or an evil nature. 
Taking guilt in the sense just specified, I did profess to 
. believe that the guilt of Adam's sin is imputed to his pos- 
terity, even to infants before personal accountability ; and that 
the covenant was made, not only with Adam, but with his 
posterity ; and that they sinned in him and fell with him in 
this sense, — that their character and liability to ultimate ruin 
yrere decided by his deed. 

Of these changes in interpretation, and in the use of 
phraseology, I gave repeated and formal notice. Nay, so 
frequently did I advert to these facts, that it was hardly con- 
sistent with good taste in writing ; but I thought it desirable 
and necessary to cut off all pretexts for a misunderstanding of 
my language. But, what can limit and bind the determina- 
tion of a thorough partisan ? After all my care, the reviewer, 
as if I had said nothing of the kind, parades my earlier and 
my later statements on these points, and, regardiug merely 
^^ibe tinkling of the words,'' ckaxgj^ on. Ta<b ^^ ^r^i^ioc^iiOQkSSQk 
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palpable and broad." He presses his inability tc 
for this state of facts. He thinks that I must 
enough to see the contradiction, and hopes that I 
too proud to own that I did renounce and contradic 
my trial my former views. He hopes, too, that I 
taking refuge in an esoteric sense until the days of 
were over, intending then to revert to my former viev 
after suggesting this uncandid and unchristian su{ 
he leaves his readers to choose for themselves whic! 
alternatives they please. Such, then, is the force 
arian bigotry, and of a fixed purpose to find occasioi 
me, that it has led to the total disregard, in my cas* 
most manifest and equitable rules of interpretat 
defence of which the Princeton gentlemen are alwa; 
to claim in their own behalf. 

The reviewer also tries to prove that I have gi 
contradictory accounts of the object of my sermon o 
Depravity. But what are these accounts? I saic 
meant in it to refute the Pelagian notions of native e: 
in man before regeneration. This, moreover, I sai 
be effected ''6y explaining and provifig the doci 
total depravity, ^^ A part of this explanation and pi 
sisted in showing that depravity could not be resolve( 
involuntary sinful nature before action, nor into di^ 
ciency. All this was essential to a proper statement a 
of depravity, on which I relied as the means of gai 
proposed ends ; and I constructed my sermon so aa 
it, and so stated on my trial. Hereupon, the review 
intent on finding occasion against me, says that thi 
account of the object of my sermon is inconsistent 
first. Is it, indeed 7 If I aim in the sermon, tft x«6 
,gmQ Botioas, and if I rely ou a proper a\&\fcxckfisoX ^ 
VOL. lu. 86 
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trine of total deprayity as tlie means, is it not prop^ at ods 
time to state that the sermon iras made to attain the first- 
mentioned end, and at another, that it was made in order to 
secure the appropriate means of gaining this end 1 What 
most be the prejudice of Uie mind that tries to manu&ctore a 
contradiction out of this ! 

In my sermon on Native Depravity, I use the w<»xls 
^'depraved nature " to denote a fixed character, yoluntarily 
formed by the sinner. The reviewer declares that this is an 
abuse of language. ^^ K a ' depraved nature ' means actual 
transgression, then black may mean white, and squiyre may 
mean round, and root branch, and language may be thrown 
aside as less explicit than dumb signs." 

The reviewer professes, moreover, on this ground, to be 
unable to understand what I mean, in my exposition of my 
sermon, by **a depraved nature, in reference to actual 
depravity," and insinuates that my interpretation of my (Jwn 
language is a mere evasion of its obvious sense. To this I 
reply that it is not improper nor unusual to call a permanent 
and controlling choice, or a habit of choice, from which results 
a permanent moral character, by the term nature. When 
Peter says that by great and precious promises believers 
are made partakers of the divine nature, the reference must 
be to that fixed habit of holy choice and emotion which is of 
the same nature with the holiness of God, and is the result 
of the influence of the promises of the Gospel. The nature 
of the cause decides the nature of the effect. Motives afifect 
and change choice and conduct, and not the constitutional 
powers which precede conduct. Nor is this application of 
the term nature at all unusual. Turretin, to illustrate the 
binding ibrce of the divine laws^ even in caaes of most dedcbd 

iW ioAbilily, says, "T\ie mtfemjew^ xmb^ ^^ii>a ^soo^ 
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fefimin from intoxication, his accustomed course of 
having' became his neUtwe, is, nevertheless, boun( 
laws of .sofarietj and temperance." Locus 10, quest 
23. So, also, Marius is represented by Sallust as 
^' I have spent my life in the discharge of duty, an( 
force of custom well-doing has become my nature ' 
&oere jam ex consuetudine in naturam vertit), Jug 
85. Moreover, this use of the term nature is recog 
the best lexicographers. Freund, in his Latin Le: 
translated by Andrews, gives " character " as one c 
qI ncUurCj and refers for illustration to this passi 
Sallust, and also to the phrase of Quintilian, "/a< 
ntituram alicujus rei," — that is, to make a voluntar 
in respect to anything good or evil. The same deft 
mbstance is also found in Leverett's Latin Lexicon, 1 
the great work of Facciolati and Forcellini. 

'Am I not, then, justified by such authorities in m 
the word nature? If every sinner, at the b^inning 
agency, begins to act under the influence of a su 
trolling choice, if this becomes continually more f 
habitual, and controls and establishes the other habit 
is not this a voluntary depraved nature, according to 
usage of language ? 

Such a nature is sinful in the strictest and moe 
sense. Nor can any nature be holy or depraved, 
sense, except a voluntary nature. There must be, i 
said, understanding, conscience and choice, to rende: 
nature possible. 

Nor is there in such statements concerning a i 

depraved nature any contradiction to other staten 

which I aflSrm that there is in aU men a depraved 

natore anterior to choice, which ia \Scl^ lei^Si^xi^ 
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unifonnlj choose wrong. In cases of this kind, such wordd 
as depraved, sinftd, &c., are not nsed in the strict sense, but 
in the more popular and loose sense. A sinful nature in this 
sense is an original constitution which leads to sin. It is 
called sinful with reference to its uniform results, and not 
because it is in itself worthy of punishment To understand 
all this, nothing is necessary to the Princeton gentlemen, but 
to give me the benefit of the rules of interpretation by which 
they insist that their own language shall be interpreted. 

Of course, I do not say that a depraved nature, in this 
second sense, is impossible, without reason, conscience and 
choice; and, therefore, I do not deny, in ;ny sermon on 
Native Depravity, the doctrine of original sin, as I elsewhere 
state and explain it. 

The reviewer not only tries thus to produce contempt for 
my character as a metaphysician by accumulating baseless 
charges of self-contradiction and absurdity, but he also 
appeals to theological prejudice to overwhelm me. Because 
I teach that all sin is voluntary, he represents me as '^ lisping 
the very shibboleth of the New Haven school ; " 'and again 
he says, " This is the very language of the New Haven 
school." Did not the reviewer know that this was the 
language of the Hopkinsian school, long before New Haven 
divinity had been heard of? K so, then why not state the 
truth 7 

The only possible ground of charging error upon me is the 
statement made by me that the Reformers held to physical 
depravity, — that is, that the very substance or essence of the 
soul was depraved, and that sin was a property of every man's 
nature, and was propagated as really as flesh and blood. I 
now admit that some do disavow this. But it is yet a contro- 
rejyr whether their language doea not iak\j \A8i5^ \\i. K^ ^s^ 
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evente, when I ffrote my letter to the Chriatian ExaM 
thought it did, and therefore rejected their views so u 
Bat subeequenti; I adopted the interpretation of til 
gnage ^vea by the Frincetim divices. If their i 
tioQ is correct, then I never rejected the vicv 
Refortaera on original sin, as the reviewer charges onl 
merely an erroneous interpretation of their views. 

The reviewer also represents me as denying orlgial 
my letter to die Chriatian Examiner, because I s 
there is a connection of some kind hetween tlic ein J 
and the nniversaJ, voluntary and entire depravity of I 
terity^ 80 that it is in consequence of Adam'f 
mankind do sin voluntarily, as early as they s 
' accountability and moral action." In addition to t^ 
deny the imputation of Adam's sin, and the transmid 
sinAil nature, in the strict sense. In view of these f] 
reviewer saya that I leave nothing but a cone 
kind ; and that " it is mere quibbling, or something t^ 
retain the phrase original sin, when everything that I 
meant by it is rejected." Is it so, indeed? Is t 
nature, in the sense of a nature not strictly aiJ 
always leading to sin, nothing 1 I^ a social \ 
inherit such a nature, in consequence of Adam's sin, i 
Is such a connection with Ad&m's sin nothing 'l Ifl 
the descent of a depraved snhstance, in the strict sm 
the strict imputation of Adam's sin, I do no more T 
Princeton gentlemen themselves. And is it mere ql 
or something worse, &a them to retain the phrase F 
sin 7 I 

It appears, then, that, after all that die reviewer ■ 
of " my pitiable phght," and hopeless conflict with thB 
meaning of mj words, and my waudeim^ T£ia.i^ '^K.l 

vol.. HI. 36* 
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and nonsense," the simple trath is, that, bj his want of 
common candor and &irness in the interpretation of my 
words, he has left himself in the pitiable plight in which I 
have presented him. In the judgment of all candid men, 
language so disrespectful, so gross, so offensive and so ongen- 
ilemanly, as he has seen fit to use towards me in the course 
of his review, cannot but, in the end, react upon himself. 

I pass now to his strictures on me with reference to the 
subject of Natural Ability. This part of the review occupies 
ihirty-five pages ; and yet the real essence of the argument, 
as against my position, is contained in two pages (pp. 192, 
193, Princeton Theol Essays, vol. ii.). As opposed to 
Fatalism, I teach, that, in any given case of choice, man ^till 
retains the power of contrary choice. This the reviewer 
denies, on the ground that man always must choose according 
to his predominant inclination at any time, and has neither 
the power to choose against it, nor to change it by a direct act 
of will. That in any case a man could have chosen differ- 
ently from what he did, if he had inclined so to do, is all 
the power of contrary choice which he admits. 

The result of this, of course, is, that, on his principles, no 
man, at any time, could have chosen differently from what he 
did. It is not merely true in the case of an inclination to sin 
in depraved man, but also in the case of an inclination to per- 
form holy acts in angels, and, indeed, in all cases whatever of 
voluntary action of any kind, and in all worlds. As he states 
it, it is a universal law of action. But, so stated, facts prove 
it to be untrue. Was there a sinful inclination in holy 
angels before they fell? If not, if all their inclinations 
were holy, then it was impossible for them ever to make a 
sinful choice. But they did. Facts, then, are at war with 
"eviewer^a theory. 
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But let US examine it more closely. What does 
bj ihclinatioji ? In another case he uses desire as 
mous with it, and in another case affections. If, 
example, a sinner is under the controlling influence < 
sensual desires or affections, is it true that he cann 
contrary to them ? Has God given to the mind no ] 
choosing, according to reason and conscience, ag 
strongest sensual desires and affections ? 

Is it true that desires, affections, appetites and the 
of the same order as a sense of duty, a consciou 
what is honorable and right? Have not the latte 
authority which the first have not ? Is not man con 
it? Is it not reasonable that man should be m 
power to respond to this consciousness, by choosing a^ 
desires, affections and appetites, however strong, in 
justice, honor and right ? 

If not, how can the duty of self-denial ever be inc 
How can man be called on to crucify the flesh, cut o 
hand, pluck out a right eye, take up the cross an 
Christ? What power could a preacher have, in cc 
against the sway of the sinful appetites, desires and j 
of his hearers, who should tell them that the doct 
they have power to choose, according to conscience 
such influences, however strong, is false and heretica 

If it should be said, in reply, that, in every case 
choice, a man still chooses according to predomina 
desires, affections and propensities, I reply that a 
moral obligation is neither a desire, an affection or a 
sity. It is a peculiar state of mind, 06 entirely anoth 
and is designed to act as a counterpoise of these. T 
in this region, at least, we find a field for the powei 
trary choice. Man can choose eitYier ^(iOtftisi^Xft 
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inclinations, desires and affections, or against them, and 
according to his conscience. Moreorer, whichever way he 
chooses, he had power to choose the other way. This, more- 
over, is the most important field of choice, and that with which 
theologians are specially interested ; for it is their great work 
to call on man to follow reason, honor, right and conscience, 
in opposition to sinful inclinations, desires and affections. 

But the reviewer asserts that Edwards and the ISTew 
England divines have taught no such power of contrary 
choice as I maintain, and labors largely to prove it by quo- 
tations from Edwards, pp. 182 — 184. I freely concede that 
Edwards did repudiate such a power of contrary choice as 
was held by the Arminian writers, whom he was opposing. 
This power, as he informs us, assumed indifference in the 
will to motives, and contingency of volitions in the sense of 
chance, and that the will determined each choice by a preced- 
ing act of choice. Any power of contrary choice, resting on 
such a basis, I repudiate as sincerely as Edwards. But did 
Edwards reject the thing that I hold under this name ? Did 
he hold that in every act of choice whatever there was no 
power of any kind to choose otherwise ? Was this his idea 
of moral inability as compared with natural inability ? Did 
he merely hold that men have power to act according to their 
choice, but no power whatever to choose otherwise than they 
do? 

In reply to this, I say, that if language can contradict such 
a theory, Edwards has formally and definitely contradicted it. 
At the close of sec. 4, Part 1, he says, not of external ctcts^ 
but of acts of the wiUj and that, too, in cases of moral ina- 

^y, ^' In these things, to ascribe a non-performance to the 
of power or ability, is not just ; because the thing 
f is not a being aiie, Wt. a \)dT\g, %DVllmg. Tt«st^ 'Kt^ 
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&enlti^ of mind, a capacity of nature, and everyth 
sufficient,^ but a disposition ; nothing is wantin/ 

It is, then, just to say, according to Edwards, thai 
abUUy to perform the required acts of will, even 
where sinners disobey, and are, in a moral sense. 
The thing wanting is not ability ; there are faculties 
and a capacity of nature, and everything else st 
nothing is wanting but willingness. Now, whether 
calls this the power of contrary choice or not, it is i 
mean by it, and therefore, in the thing, if not in the 
agree with Edwards. 

Once more, the idea of Fatalism, as I reject it, 
tinctly presented to Edwards, and carefully considere 
had been charged with agreeing with the Fatalism 
Kaimes. But, after careful thought, he denies th€ 
In his reply to Lord* Kaimes, he quotes him as tea 
follows : ** All things that fall out in the natural ai 
world are alike necessary. This inclination and < 
unavoidable, caused by the prevailing motive. In 
the necessity of our action, that in such circumstanc 
impossible we could act otherwise.' ' Here now Fatalii 
as I have described it) is clearly set forth by Lord 
Its essence is a fixed necessity of CHOOSiNa as we 
that necessity which exists between natural causes an 
It could not be more clearly presented. What, 
Edwards say? Did he recognize and sanction it as 
trine ? Nay, he rejected it, just as explicitly and in( 
as I do. In opposition to it, he says, **I hav< 
declared that the connection between antecedent tl 
consequent oneS; which takes plax^e with regard to 
o/men^s wills, which is called moral iie(i©ajK^\.^^\a 
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the name of necessity impboperlt ; and that all such terms 
as fnzist, cannot, impossible, unable, irresistible, unavoid- 
able, invincible, &c., when applied here, are not applied in 
their proper signification, * * and that such a necessity as 
attends the acts of men^s wiUs is more properly called 
certainty than necessity." 

And do not I teach certainty of moral action as truly as 
Edwards; and does he not reject what I have defined as 
Fatalism as truly as I ? And is there any possible middle- 
ground, between the rejection of such Fatalism as Edwards 
rejects, and the admission of the power of contrary choice as 
I hold it 7 I concede that it is not the Arminian idea of 
power to the contrary, but it is all that I have ever held or 
taught, and in it I agree with Edwards. 

Moreover, Edwards was understood by his intimate friends 
and disciples as I have understood him. Who better under- 
stood him than Hopkins, his favorite pupil, and the editor of 
his works? Whilst, then, Hopkins, as the expositor of 
Edwards, clearly asserted the depravity of the sinner, and his 
moral inability to make him a new heart, did he understand 
this as a denial of the sinner's power to choose differently 
from what he did, even to the extent of changing his own 
heart ? Listen to him in reply to the sinner who pleads 
his absolute inability to do his duty as an excuse. " The un- 
regenerate sinner, who has reformed all ways of external sin, 
and prays to God for a new heart, which he thinks he sin- 
cerely desires, but that it is wholly out of his power to 
change his own heart, — such a one, I say, makes himself in 
a great measure easy in an unregenerate state, while he 
thinks he does all he can. Such a sinner is not under 
genuine, thorougja. coim(i\ivoTa, ^lA t^is^^x ^vll nor t^sibly 
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can be, while he believes this representation just' 
kins' Works, ni. 299. 

So, then, according to Hopkins, it is not just to st 
sinner cannot change his own heart, or to say that he 
all he can until he has changed his own heart 
false are these assertions, that no man who beliei? 
either is, or possibly can be, under genuine and 1 
oonyiction of sin. The truth, then, is, according to 1 
that a sinner can change his own heart, and has ne 
all he can till he has done it. And is not this the ] 
contrary choice ? At all events, it is all that I mean 
ever did. Nothing that I have ever said is stronger 
unguarded than this statement of Hopkins. It is n 
sary for me to multiply such quotations. I will < 
that I see no rational course, after rejecting that 
which Lord Kaimes has set forth, and which Edwi 
all his followers have always rejected, except to 
ground of the power of contrary choice, — not, indee( 
Arminians held it, whom Edwards opposed, but ai 
developed it, and set it forth. 

But the reviewer once more attempts to set me i] 
tion, not only to Edwards, but to all Calvinistic wi 
account of my use of the terms liberty^ freedom^ &c 
nection with the will. This is worthy of particular r 
account of his arrogant assumption of extended and 
knowledge on the subject, and his efforts, by detect 
dental errors in me in questions of history and in 
tion, to destroy my influence as a writer. I know of 
however, in which a writer of such magnificent pret< 
involved himself in such a maze of gross and inc 
errors. 

He takes the ground, then, '* that niq di^^N^ ^^^ 
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freedom from the dependency of our actions upon our voli- 
tions. If, when we will a particular act, the act follows, we 
are free." — Prin. Theol Essays, vol. u, p. 187. Accord- 
ingly, he defines a free agent as **one who is not hindered 
by any extrinsic impediment from acting according to his own 
v?ill." — p. 187. He then asks, "How can we raise the 
question whether the will itself be free 7 " and again he 
asserts ^^ the question whether the will itself is free is non- 
sense.'' — p. 184. When he says that this use of terms is 
sanctioned by Edwards, he is clearly correct. But when he 
proceeds to say that in it all Calvinistic writers agree (p. 184, 
and 187), I am amazed at either his ignorance or his 
audacity. But so it is. Accordingly he proceeds to censure 
me for saying that man is free to choose, with power of con- 
trary choice, and for inquiring whether choice is free, and 
whether man in choosing is* coerced or free, in order to 
decide the question of responsibility. In short, he again and 
again denies the propriety of applying the terms free, liberty, 
freedom, &c., to the will or to its acts, or to man in reference 
to the power of willing, and confines them solely to man in 
view of the connection between volitions and their consequent 
actions ; and most magisterially asserts that all Calvinistic 
writers do the same. 

And yet this same reviewer was at this very time a pro- 
fessor in the Theological Seminary of Princeton, and a sworn 
defender of the Confession of Faith of the Presbyterian 
Church. Let it now be well considered that in the ninth 
chapter of that same Confession we are taught as follows : 
" God hath endued the will of man with that natural 
LIBERTY that it is neither forced nor by any absolute neces- 
sity of nature determined to good or evil." Astonishing ! 
'"w WILL endued by God witVi iiiB^T3cri \ "^et^ ^^^^^v 
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minster Assembly of Divines, then, no GaJyinists 
they planged headlong into nonsense ? Or has the 
through a fixed purpose to censure me, plunged hin 
a most humiliating blunder, for a man of so much p 
and occupying such a station in the Church ? 

Nor is this all. The Princeton reviewers, in wh 
he was now speaking, are, by the same sentence 
unceremoniously turned out of the lists of Calvinisti- 
For, in an article on the power of contrary choice, a 
express statement of the point in question, they say ( 
vol. I. p. 251), "Neither is the question whether 
has liberty of choice ; that is, in every act of ch 
freely, according to the pleasure of the agent, anc 
constraint or compulsion. This is agreed on all 
So, then, it is agreed on all hands that the will h{ 
of choice ; and if our learned reviewer is to be beli 
whole Church, including all the Princeton reviewei 
himself, are no Calvinists, and are as deeply pli 
nonsense, in this particular, as I myself 

Nor will even old Calvin himself, we fear, es< 
better than we ; for (B I. c. 15, § 8) he ascribes 
V a free choice of good and evil ; " and, as opposed 
pulsion and physical necessity, he asserts the exii 
free wiU in all ages. — B. ii. c. 2, ^ 7, and e 
Nor is this all. We have the authority of Calvin, a 
of history, for the assertion, that all preceding writers,- 
the scholastic divines and the fethers, — not exceptinj 
tine, applied the terms, free, freedom, &c., to the wi 
acts, even as I have done. And it lies upon the ver 
Turretine that he so applies the terms. He says thi 
calomDj when the Papists say "tliat iVve^ (^^ ^ 
reject both the name and the reality o? /ree toVll •, 
VOL. III. 87 
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be, "wefihansooopiovetfaatweeBtiUiflh^^-affii^m 
eorreedj than our adTeiwies." Again he sajs, " In order 
that choice may be free, it on^t to be ezonpt from oom- 
pokion and phjBical neoessitj." This essential liberty of 
choice^ he says, " la in all man, always, in eTeiy oonditiffiL" 
— See Torretine, L. 10, q. 1 — 4. 

How hiq[>pen8 it, then, that the reviewer has, with all his 
pretensions, fidlen into sach a wilderness of blonders? It 
would seem to be from the &ct that he was mbled by sap- 
posing that Edwards, Collins and Hobbs (whom it seems he 
had just read for the occasion, at least in part), were &ir 
representatiyes of the whole Calvinistic world in their use of 
the words free, freedom, &c., as applied to moral agents 
and the will. Nothing can be farther from the fisu^t. Not 
one of Edwards' New England followers, so &r as I recollect, 
folfowed him in his definition of liberty. Hopkins said that 
freedom consisted in yoluntary action itself, and not in the 
connection between volitions and the acts dependent on them. 
Edwards the yoanger and West said that liberty was not 
voluntary action itself,. but a quality of it, — that is, its ex- 
emption from compulsion and physical necessity. President 
Day, even in a professed defence of Edwards, regards his 
definition of liberty as unsatisfactory, and apparently evasive. 

But the fact is, that Edwards, though he wrongly defined 
liberty^ yet, as I have shown, held to the fiujts in which 
liberty of will consists as I hold it ; that is, he denied &tal 
and physical necessity of choice, and held to a power to 
choose right, but refused to apply to it the name of liberty, 
T do apply to it the name liberty, and that is the difference 
^n us. It is a difference in the use of terms. Mora- 
mj use of terms, the OonfeosSoii oi E^i^k^^hi^ Ptino^ 
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• 

tcm* Review and almost the whole Galvinistic world, 
me, in this particular, and against Edwards and the 

Moreover, when Edwards engaged in the work of p 
forgetful of theories, he used the word just as I do. 
ample, in his sermon on indecision, from 1 Kings, 
" How long halt ye," &c., he thus sets forth the i 
ableness of indecision : '^ God has made us r 
creatures, and capable of rationally determining 
selves. ^ ^ God hath made us capable of makiu] 
choice for ourselves as to the life we shall choose to 
Gt)d also puts into our hands a happy opportunity 
mine for ourselves. What bet:ter opportunity ca 
desire to consult his own interest than to have < 
choose his own portion?" Here,. then, we have nc 
power to act as we choose, but power to determine ai 
to choose, and to choose aright, on the great questio: 
nal life. 

In proof of this, Edwards appeals to the same 
which I have relied ; for example, Deut. 30 : 19,- 
heaven and earth to record this day against you, th 
set before you life and death, blessing and cursing ; 
choose life, that thou and thy seed after thee may li^ 
also refers to Ezek. 18 : 31, 32, and 33 : 11. 

Indeed, even the reviewer, when he happens t 
little changed his point of vision, reports certain &( 
own mental consciousness, which the Princeton 
declare to be the highest possible form of thefreedc 
will. He tells us that even he is "conscious of 
which we possess to will as we please." Noti< 
power TO ACT a^ we will, which is his old definitio 
dom, but TO WILL as we please. 

This means, as our previous exipoeiv^iaii od ^^ 
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tbeorj shows, that man has power to will aooording to his 
predominant inclination, or appetite, or desire; using the 
words '^ as we please," not to denote '^ as we choose," in the 
Edwardean sense, but as our desires, appetites and sense of 
pleasure are. On this the Princeton reviewers say, in 
another place, '' If^ then, we can will as we please, we have 
otf conceivable liberty and power, so &r as the will is ccmv 
cemed." And again, '' There can be no necessity in volition ; 
it is liberty it self, ^^ This view of Volition, as liberty itself, is 
exactly the ground of Hopkins. We do not endorse the doc* 
trine, but merely show once more that the application of the 
terms free^ freedom^ liberty^ &c., to the will and its acts, 
which the reviewer condemns in me, is abundantiy anthiHized 
by his fellow-reviewers, as well as the New England divines ; 
and that it is properly applied to bis own reported consdous- 
ness, and so applied presents it as in their view the highest 
form of THE FREEDOM OP THE WILL. We, howevcr, can 
conceive of a form of freedom of the will still higher tlian this ; 
that is, the power to choose, not only according to our pleas- 
ure, but also according to truth, right and duty^ even 
against our pleasure, — that is, against the demands of any 
appetites, passions or propensities, however strong. 

The reviewer, however, quotes against me a passage from 
the treatise on Original Sin, in which Edwards repudiates the 
idea which he ascribed to Dr. John Taylor, "that there is a 
sufficient power and ability in all mankind to do all their 
duty, and wholly to avoid sin." And again, that there is 
"in their own natural ability sufficient means to avoid sin, 
and to be perfectly free from it." To this Edwards says, 
"If the means are suffi/nent^ then there is.no need of more, 

^ therefore there is no need of Christ's dyin^in order to 
On tim the reviewer aaeerts ticuoAi my o^\ms»:i& vo^^^^^ 
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c^ J. Taylor are identical ; that no jugglery upon his worcb 
can separate between them ; that Edwards repudiates such 
yiews with abhorrence, and yet, that the sanction of his 
yenerable name is invoked for them. — p. 181, 182. 

To this I reply, no jugglery is needed, but merely candor 
and common sense. The whole question turns on the sense 
attached by Edwards to the word " suflScient." If by " suf- 
ficient provision" and '^ sufficient means" he understood 
provision and means which do in fact avail, either generally 
or in any case actually, to deliver men from sin, and keep 
them perfectly holy, so that in practice it is safe to rely on 
them as ever or commonly securing these results, then I 
repudiate the doctrine with as much abhorrence as Edwards. 
But if by '^ sufficient means " is meant that natural ability to 
choose right which averts Fatalism and creates obligation^ 
then I do not repudiate the doctrine ; and if any one will 
insist tiiat Edwards does (as the reviewer alleges), he merely 
involves him in self-contradiction ; &r in the passage already 
quoted he says, '' The thing wanting is not a being able^ 
but a being willing. There are faculties of mind, and a 
capacity of nature, and everything else sufficient, but a 
disposition. Nothing is wanting but a will." On these 
grounds he says, and, be it well considered, concerning the 
acts of the willf '* To ascribe a non-performance to the want 
o{ power or ahUity is not just." 

Once more, the reviewer censures me for not always 
attaching the epithet " natural " to the word ability, as if 
by the omission I taught a kind of ability contrary to the 
regular New England doctrine. For example, when I say, 
'^ the moment the ability of obedience ceases, the commission 
of sin becomes impossible," or when I asG^rt " the fall ohUife^ 
of every sinner to comply y(\^ ^^ \ftT\QS^ oS. ^^^^&ss«i\^'' ^^ 
VOL. III. 87 
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again j '^ that men are free agents, possessed of such fiumlties, 
and placed in such circumstances, as render it practicable for 
ihem to do whatever God requires ; " he declares that all this 
is an improvement on the regular New England doctrine of 
Natural Ability, —pp. 1T9— 181. 

To this I reply, the regular New England doctrine is not 
Fatalism concealed under the phrase " natural ability," 
meaning thereby merely power to do as we will, whilst, at the 
same time, we are unable, in every sense, to will otherwise 
than we do. This is the very Fatalism of Lord Kaimes, 
which Edwards indignantly repudiated as utterly at war with 
his doctrine. In opposition to this, Hopkins, too, as we have 
Been, emphatically declared that a sinner can change his 
awn heart, and has never done all that he can, until he has 
obeyed the command so to do. In all my statements above 
quoted, I mean no more than this. Nor is it needful, after 
once and again defining my use of terms, on all occasions to 
introduce the word " natural " to qualify the ability asserted. 
Neither Edwards nor Hopkins always does thus, as may be 
seen by the passages recently quoted from them. 

In addition to this, if any shall so far abuse the phrase 
"natural ability" as to make it a deceitful veil of Fatalism, 
using it as implying no power to choose right, but only a 
power to act right if we first choose right, whilst we are in 
every sense unable to choose right, then it is high time to 
expose such a delusive jugglery on words, and to say that 
by the ability of which we speak we mean a real power to 
choose as God commands, and not a verbal and delusive 
shadow of ability, which is at heart nothing but disguised 
Fatalism. 

The mode which the reviewer adopts, in order to neutralize 
tie power of my quotations from ttie feStvew^ «cA cjJCwst ^^^k^ 
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logieal writers, deserves notice and reprobation. B 
that when I quote authorities I shift the question to tl 
man power to act according to his will? and ac 
quotations to prove this point ; and then shift back a 
represent them as proving that man has power 
choose, instead of power to act according to his choic 
thus interchanging phrases of different import, and 
the question at the proper turn, he is enabled to arr 
side a formidable list of authorities, from the da 
fathers down to the present generation." "The 
raised is, whether choice is free, except wh 
authority is to be introduced,^^ — p. 186. 

Now, to this I reply, that either the reviewer had 
authorities, or he had not. K he had, he was disho 
he had not, then he was inexcusably ignorant. For 
as they lie upon the very face of my quotations, are 
and irremediably at war with his assertion. Take oi 
ous case. I appeal, as just stated, to the Confession 
(chap. IX. § 1) to prove that the will of man is 
by God with liberty in its determinations, and 1 
neither forced, nor by any. absolute necessity of nati 
mined, to good or evil. Is this a shifting of the < 
Does this merely answer the question whether man 
as he wills, and not whether his will is tree ? A 
Confession of Faith of the Presbyterian Church no 
to a professor in the Theological Seminary at P] 
Are the Westminster divines no authority to Presby 

It is, indeed, quite a remarkable &ct, that, alth 

Confession of Faith was the very standard of t 

although I appealed to it again and again, and claim 

was on my side, and declared explicitly that its state 

the liberty of the will contained exac\Vy mj dLQR.\.Tv\i! 
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ral ability, yet on ibis most vital point of all, the reviewer 
makes no effort whatever to answer me. He is here as silent 
as the grave concerning the Confession of Faith. Why is 
this ? Did he really forget that this was the very standard 
of judgment 1 Did he forget that on the point at issue it was 
decisive ? Did he forget that I had appealed to it again and 
again? Did he forget that in express terms it sustains 
both my language and my views ? Did he forget all this, 
and then, in pure ignorance, charge me with shifting the ques- 
tion, so that the testimony of the Westminster divines does 
not meet the point, — Is the will free ? If he did all this in 
pure ignorance, then the public will judge how fit he was, in 
point of knowledge, to write a proper review of such discus- 
sions. If he did not do it in ignorance, then the public will 
judge what shall be thought of the moral integrity of a 
man who could knowingly be guilty of such an act. More- 
over, they will judge how far it is consistent with common 
honesty for those on whom the responsibility now rests for 
the statements of the Princeton Review, if there are any 
such, to perpetuate this and other like charges, uncorrected, 
to all coming ages. 

A similar course of remark might be repeated, with refer- 
ence to authority after authority. They assert the freedom 
of the win, or the power of choosing otherwise than we do, as 
opposed to Fatalism, with wonderful explicitness. For ex- 
ample, Justin Martyr says, " If mankind had not the power, 
by ft'ee will, to avoid what is disgraceful and to choose what 
is good, they would not be responsible for their actions." Is 
this merely a power to act as we choose ? Is^ it not a power 
freely to choose right or wrong? 

Irenaeus places the ground of responsibility in "free will," 
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and represents God as approving men for '^ choc 
persevering in that which is good." 

Clement of Alexandria says that God has given 
and sovereign power, not having allowed what we < 
what we avoid to be subject to a slavish necessity." 

TertulUan says, ** I find that man was formed by 
free will, and with power over himself, observin 
no image or likeness to God more than in this 
" Transgression would not have been threatened w: 
if the contempt of the law were not placed to the ac 
jnan^sfreetidlV 

Origen avows and defends free will, and says, " ] 
has the power of choosing good and choosing evil." 

Cyprian asserts, — " Man, being left to his own Hi 
endowed with free will, seeks for himself death 
tion." 

Eusebius says, "Every rational soul has natural! 
free will, formed for the choice of what is good. * 
a person, who had the power of choosing what is | 
not choose it, but voluntarily turned away from whs 
pursuing what is worst, what room for escape cou 
him?" 

Jerome says, " That we possess free will, and ca 
either to a good or bad purpose, according to our d( 
tion, is owing to his grace, who made us after his ii 
likeness." 

Augustine. — " Free will is given to the soul. 
Every one has it in his will, either to choose those tb 
are good, and be a good tree, or to choose those th 
are bad, and be a bad tree." 

Luther. — '^ The will does what it doe^, -^V^aNjc^K 
tw4 »tper£^ liberty.^' 
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Dr. Woods says, '^ I grant that man has a power of cboos- 
ing between different courses, and of yielding to either of two 
opposite motives." 

Such is a small specimen of the authorities which I mtro- 
duced. Do they not meet the question, Is choice free as 
opposed to Fatalism ? Tet, either after reading them, or else 
without reading them, the reviewer has dared to say, " The 
inquiry raised is, whether choice is free, except when some 

AUTHORITY IS TO BE INTRODUCED ! " 

It is, indeed, true that one of my authorities (Howe) is 
liable to exception, as teaching merely that man can act as 
he will. But of the great mass of them it is not true. They 
meet the true question, whether, as opposed to Fatalism, it is 
true that man has free will, — that is, has the natural power 
of choosing otherwise than he does, — and they decide that he 
has. 

By a similar &lse assertion, the reviewer tries to destroy 
the influence of my argument from the Bible. — p. 196. 
There is, however, no need of further reply. He takes good 
care, as before, to rest in mere assertion. He gives his 
readers no opportunity to judge for themselves. If his pur- 
pose was, not to aid in a candid inquiry what is the truth, but 
merely to destroy the influence of my arguments, for party 
purposes, he took perhaps the most effectual course to gain 
such an end. 

But now, if anyone should say, with the reviewer (p. 186), 
" Liberty must be the attribute of an agent, and not of a 
faculty." But is the will an independent agent, or a 
faculty ? And is it proper, then, to say that a faculty, or 
its action, is free, or has freedom? Is it not the man 
who is free ? I answer, Yea, it la ^Jaa xaiwi -^Vq \^ ^<^. iks^^ 
when I, and other CalviniatB, ssbj Xliaa ^VSN. Va ^Jc^^^ ^^ Tas«s^ 
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diat the man who wills is free in willing, and, in t 
of the Confession, '^ is not compelled, or determinec 
absolute necessity of nature, to good or evil." So, a 
I say choice is free, I mean that the man who choos 
in his choice. But what then? The question sti 
man free in wUlingj or only in acting as he wiUs 7 
dent Day, in reply to this allegation, that the will i 
agent, and that liberty properly belongs to an agent, 
to a faculty, very correctly says, " Still it may be j 
inquire whether the man is free in his willing, as w 
his external actions. Is he possessed of freedom in 
tionS) as well as in his bodily movements?" — E 
Edwards, p. 81. 

But though, in &ct, it is the man who is free, it is no 
or improper to express the idea that man is free i 
by saying that the will is free, or that choice is free 
ing is more common, even in the highest authorities 
speak of faculties as if they were agents. Edwa: 
" That which the will prefers, to that, all things cc 
it preponderates and inclines.^ ^ Yet elsewhere 
'' Actions are to be ascribed to agents, and not prope 
powers of agents." Yet who, in the first case, w( 
pose that Edwards did not know that the will was i 
and not an agent, although he ascribed actions to it 
too, would ever misunderstand him ? After a man 
declared his belief in the revolution of the earth on 
must he never again say that the sun rises and sets 
of some hypercritical charge of error ? So, after a j 
ment that the real fact is that it is the man who ig 
choosing, must we never again say the will is free, 
is h-ee, lest some new-fledged met8bi^\i^^\ft\dSi %W 
pounce upon us Calvinists, not eiLOeigl^^ ^^ 
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divines, with charges of inconsistent and inaccurate use of 
language 1 

I i&ake these general remarks as an answer to a large part 
of all the reviewers charges on me of a confused and inac- 
curate use of language. Let him be as candid towards me |ls 
he would be towards Edwards, or Locke, or the Westminster 
divines, or the Princeton reviewers themselves, and most of 
his charges will at once disappear. For example, even if I 
do sometimes speak of '^ the natural inability of the will," or 
*' the natural power of the will," the phraseaare not, as the 
reviewer alleges, ** destitute of meaning," or " absurd." — p. 
174. They denote, as before, the natural inability or power 
of the man in whom the will is. So, too, the expression, 
^Hhe will is under no such necessity as destroys its own 
power of choice" (p. 174), is not devoid of an obvious and 
proper meaning. Let it be interpreted on the same princi- 
ples which are applied to the language of Edwards or the 
Westminster divines, in the cases already referred to, and it 
means ^'the man who wills is under no such necessity as 
destroys his own power of choice." If this, as the reviewer 
tells us, is a ** vague and slipshod use of terms" (p. 175), 
then let the Princeton reviewers look well to their own lan- 
guage and example ; for they say, *• All will admit that the 
natural faculty of will exerts the choice,^ ^ — Vol. I. p. 255. 
And so repeatedly, in other instances, they use language just 
as I do. 

Li one instance the reviewer takes advantage of a captious 
interpretation of terms, or of the condensation of my style in 
certain passages, to make out the charge of a vagueness in 
the use of the terms cause and ej^ect, which he says is 
** remaiiable, even in Dr. Beecher." — p. 172. I will state 
tbe paesageSj and^ where ueceBBdxy , t^V>xq ^<^ \ai^^'^x<^»»^ 
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links of thought, as my sufficient defence aga 
charge. 

'' The supposition of accountability for choice, co< 
natural necessity, is contrary to the nature of things, 
has constituted them. The relation of cause and ei 
vades the universe. The natural world is full (^ i 
the basis of all science, and all intellectual operat: 
respect to mind. Can the intellect be annihilated, ai 
ing go on? No more can the power of choice be ani 
and free agency remain." 

Here the reviewer suppresses what follows to com] 
statement, and charges me with asserting that free 
taken as a capacity, is the effect of the power of choi( 
I do not say this ; I merely say that it cannot exist 
the power of choice, and then proceed to state wl 
powers are necessary to constitute free agency ; s 
assert that if these do not exist, it is not just to 
voluntary obedience to the law, since this would be 
ing an e£fect without a cause. In this case free choi 
effect, and the powers that constitute free agency 
cause. Is this vague, or obscure? 

Again, I say, '^ The supposition of continued respo 
after all the powers of causation (that is, as to choice) { 
is contrary to the common sense and intuitive percept 
mankind. On the subject of moral obligation (as to 
all men can see and do see that there can be no effect 
a cause (and therefore no obligation to choose right ^ 
power so to choose). That nothing cannot produce som 
an intuitive perception, and you cannot help it. Tb 
basis of that illustrious demonstration by which you j 
being of a God." Here he charges me with im 
asserting tiiat responsibility, or moral o\i)\i^>^Q\i)S& 

VOL. IIL 38 
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^M cot vttMt d* pOOTI 

iwiligiUMM (to vOBj)- Here Bt mpnttMAB bm ts 
otiiiK tet Ae mild of MB k a enne of Ae 
iw—iilflil > of obediawe and if iiifiiii lw iiMi nl iiw iriMraM Ae 

cf iMiiasft —IBi'i— It cinn mfckmee, and on Aafc groond 
^fing riw to infiiiite oWigrtw to obe j, as appeals fiom 
lartuiu i g AeiAffiowB and proper Imkaoftiioaght. 

Upon duB amj of partienlan he Aen foands Ae cbaige, 
wUeh I haTe profed to be &be, thailtendi that die will or 
mind of man is, in die proper aenae, a cause, not of free 
dioiee, baft of free agency, mwed as a eapaaiy, and of 
leaponaibility, and <rf die poesilMlity of obedienoe, and of 
mfimte obligiUion, — dungi nnlike in natoro, and wbich, 
properly speaking, are not eftctB aft fSL 

He dien, with aflfected fivbearanoe, says, '' Bespect finr Dr. 
Beecher restrains ns firom employing the only becoming and 
adequate mode of exposing sadi argumentation as this.'' 
NeYerthdeas he assures ns that it mnst leave " its dispar- 
aging mark on me," as a reaacm^ and a dirine. Nay, he 
makes it an oooaaicm of an nngendemanlike and midignified 
sneer at me, for having once said to Dr. Porter that my 
method of philosophizing was die Baconian. 

Iwonld not ent^ into sach nnwelcome details, if it were not 
lor the fiwt diat the main e&ot of the review depends upcm 
m s(xwraalglioii jqI Bnok dungp. ^^1&^ ^w^ ^t^ti^ '^^ 
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• 

imeirar, '^wlio remSg the eztsmcts we haiye given, or 
if he reads ibe treatise firom which they are tak 
wonder that Dr. Beecher should have felt it neeeesai 
form Dr. Porter, and through him the public at hu 
luB method of philosophisng was the Baconian." 
Ais but an effort to neutralize mj whole argu 
adyanoe^ eren before attempting fiurly to meet my re 
ind that by a sneer based upon a captious and un& 
pretation of my language? Nor are such things 
great e&ct In partisan minds, prepared for their i 
they immediately beget a spirit of insolent contemp 
prejudice before argument, upon which no reasoning, 
fiur, ean exert any power. To produce such effects, 
to accomplish partisan ends, I know of nothing bettei 
than this remw, taken as a whole. Therefore it o 
eflbctnally answered until I have shown what is tb 
ef its malignant power, at least by a few examples. 

In another case, merely to illustrate the absnrditieB < 
iHn, I supposed choice to be produced by wheeb an 
power, but did not say that I regarded it as possi 
view of thb, he contemptuously says, '' Dr. Beedn 
only writer we have ever met with who seemed to 
that the will could be moved by water-power, or pro] 
steam," and r^resents me as gravely attempting 
'' that man is not accountable for those of his voliti 
are worked out of him by water-power; " just as 
expressed a belief that there were or could be any s 
tions ! No doubt such things will have, on many rt 
designed effect But is this the way to represent a 
brother, in candor and in truth? 

In a very few instances, his verbal criticisms v 
£buDded. In such cases, I have avaSii^ mys^l ^' 
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VTCB, however unfriendly, to render my use of terms more 
dear and precise. But, wherever I have neglected his criti- 
oisms, I regard them as obviously imjnst, even if I make no 

reply. 

In one case he exposes an error of interpretation caused 
' by relying^solely on the English version of Jer. 7 : 10, — " We 
are delivered to do these abominations." Here I erroneously 
took the word "delivered" in the sense "given up," or 
" abandoned." If the reviewer had, for the sake- of the 
truth and in a firiendly spirit, pointed out this, or any other 
error, I would have received it with gratitude. But this was 
not his end or spirit He avowedly exposed it to " show how 
little reUance is to be placed on Dr. Beecher as an interpreter 
of Scripture." Thus he draws a universal inference of in- 
competency from a single error ; just as if incidental errors 
of interpretation were not so common that few, if any, leading 
divines can be pointed out who are entirely fi^ from them. 
Certainly, Edwards, Turretin and Calvin, were very &r from 
such freedom. I refer to this because it illustrates the 
general drift of the review ; that is, in every possible way to 
destroy my character and influence as a logician, an inter- 
preter and a divme. 

For a similar purpose, he severely scrutinizes my list of 
Fatalists, for the sake, as he distinctly avows, " of showing 
how &r it is safe to trust Dr. Beecher's accuracy in matters 
of history." He has detected, I concede, one or two erroiU 
But he has himself been guilty of more than he has detected 
in me, notwithstanding all his insolence and sarcasm. For 
example, I speak of the Stoics as Fatalists. He at once turns 
to Dugald Stewart, and finds in him a reference to the first 
sentence of the Enchiridion of Epictetus as a proof that they 
held to free will. Next, ei^et \i^)ma c>^wi'^xai\55t^^t\s^ 
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that of the {Mrbtar, this k learnedly set forth as 
^^ instance^' in the Enchiridion of Epictetns, but 
quoted, and was probably never read, or even seen 
reviewer. He then quotes the opinion of Stewart 
that the Stoics carried their notions of the liberty of 
to an nnphiloBophical extreme. =* Now, that the 
had never made any original investigation of this ma 
had merely, in his hasty search for something to us€ 
me, relied on what came first to hand in Stewart, 
from this, — that the more recent and accurate investig 
Bitter fiilly justify my assertions, and the common 
as to the Fatalism of the Stoics, and show that the 
which they asserted was merely nominal He pn 
dear authorities, that, according to them, matter was o 
in God, as an essential part of him, and had laws of i1 
above his will ; and that he developed the world out of 
according to certain fixed laws of &te, and that by 
laws all will be again destroyed ; ^'for all is orders 
laws of necessity, and has the life of a self-developing ; 
Viewing Grod and the universe together, " the whole •< 
to them merely as a material Grod, who, both in an 
himself, is subjected to the force of necessity." 1 
indeed, he allows, try to escape such a result by 
denial of the subjection of God to necessity ; but h 
proves that the very ground-principles of their sje 
plied his subjection to real necessity, as originating 
from an eternal chain of causation, but also from th 
of the very essence or matter of God, in subordinatic 
necessary laws of which, all of his developments must 

* Still further to embarrass a thorough inquirer, the re 
Btewttrt's works is to the wrong page. He retbra to vol. vl ] 
BboaM bmw^ been 471, or ebe voL v. p. &H. 

VOL. III. 88* 
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Bo also, though in words they extoQed the freedom of the 
will of man, still they held that his nature and propensities 
were assigned to him by a fate above any power of his own, 
or of God, for even he cannot suspend or repeal the laws 
of matter: and, though they denied a necessary subjection of 
the will to the power of external objects, they none the less 
subjected it to an absolute internal necessity, created by the 
&ted constitution and propensities of man. — See Bitter, 
translated by Morrison, vol. in. pp. 615, 618^ 626, 532 — 
586, 554—666. 

Relying still on the aid of Stewart, he proceeds to prove, 
from Lucretius, that the Epicureans held to a will set free 
from fate, and refers to Cicero as of the same opinion. K 
lie had taken the pains to look thoroughly into the nmtter, 
and to read Cicero, to whom he refers, he would have found 
that the free will which the Epicureans professed in words 
Cicero regarded as merely a ridiculous pretence. They held 
that the soul, as well as all things else, was but a fortuitous 
concourse of atoms ; and that free will, so called, was but a 
fortuitous motion of these atoms, out of the perpendicular 
lino, in which they naturally descend, — a motion totally 
without reason, and entirely uncertain in time or place. 
Cicero, moreover, not only adverts to this ridiculous theory 
of pretended free will, but also says concerning it, '^ No one 
seems to me more to establish, not only the doctrine of &te, 
but the necessity and compulsory power of all things, and to 
have destroyed all real voluntary agency, than he who con- 
fesses that he could in no other way refute the doctrine of 
fate than by resorting to these pretended irr^ular motions 
of atoms." —Cio. de Fato, 20, 48. 

On this point, also, Stewart, his one great oracle, says, 
^'Luoretim^ indeed, speaka oi iSuaV&Msc^^ ^ «dl ^^<»i^^c^<^\f^ 
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muTersal Fatalism; but he, nevertheless, considers 
necessary effect of some cause, to which he gives t 
of clinatnen, so as to render man as completely a 
passive mechanism as he was supposed to be by Go 
Hobbes.'' — VoL v. p. 693. To this Stewart add 
reason which he gives for this is, that, if the o 
otherwise, there would be an effect without a caust 

If the reviewer's practical theory is a good one,- 
is sufficient to destroy the influence of a man's re 
and of his whole argument, to point out some i 
errors, — then, for augnt I see, he has, in the bl 
criticism which I have exposed, thoroughly neutra 
own authority as a critic. It ought here, also, t 
n^arked, that the opinion of Ritter concerning the Fai 
the Stoics is by no means peculiar to him. Esche: 
his manual of classical literature, does not hesitat 
that '^ the doctrine of &te was one of their (the Stoicc 
peculiarities. They considered all things as controll 
eternal necessity, to which even the Deity submiti 
this was supposed to be the origin of eviL"- 
TVanslation^ p. 228. 

In the History of Philosophy adopted by the U 
of France, and translated by C. S. Henry, D.D., it 
as a principle of the Stoic philosophy, " that ever 
subject to the laws of fate ; for Gk)d, or the primit 
ligent fluid, can act only according to his nature, 
nature of the passive principle wnich he ensouls ; f 
emanated from iJie universal soul are, for the same 
subject to fatal laws in their sphere of action." - 
p. 164. The historian also admits that the systei 
nized ideas of justice and holiness, and also of ( 
obligation; but regards these aa mei^lj ^ Q^Ti\x^ 
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the undeniable pnndjdee of the syBtem. So general is this 
Yiew, that Webster, also, in his qnarto dictaonarjr, presents 
it, and refers to Enfield as teaching that the Stoics held that 
all things are gOYemed by an unavoidable necessity. Eyen, 
then, if I had erred in adopting as teue an opinion so current, 
and nearly universal, it would have been no good ground for 
insult and reproach; but, since I was correct, and my critic 
at &ult, it is easy to see upon whom the reproach, if any is 
to be borne, ought to fell. I disapprove, however, of the 
whole style of criticism pursued by the reviewer, and have 
no disposition to imitate his evil example. 

As to Bolingbroke, whom I classed with the Fatalists, it is 
true that in some passages he clearly teaches free agency in 
form ; and yet he no less clearly teaches the materialism of 
the soul, which is the fundamental principle of material Fatal- 
ists, and denies a special providence, and individual retribu- 
tion, in this or the future state, if there is any, which he 
does not admit Tholuck, in his '^ History of Theology in tiie 
Eighteenth Century," published in the BiMiccU Repertory^ 
with approval^ says of him, '^ He seems, on the whole, to 
have approached very near to materialistic atheism, deny- 
ing the moral attributes of Ood, and admitting only his 
wisdom and power." When, in connection with this, we 
consider his licentious life, and his notorious habit of pro- 
fessing, for effect, what he did not really believe, his asser- 
tions of free agency are no nroof that in reality he held that 
doctrine, and did not hold to the legitimate results of his 
materialistic atheism. Did he not assert, in a great variety 
of forms, his belief of the divine origin and authority of 
Christianity, as set forth in the gospels ? And yet, is any 
one simple enou^ to believe that he was not an enemy and 
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a disbeliever of Ghristiamtj? Yet, on ihe whole 
chosen to omit his name from my listof Fatalists. 

As to Descartes, it is true that he was no Fatalist 
an error to call him such. I did, in &ct, by a 
memory, confound him with his contemporary (jassei 
in tact, revived and defended the theory of atoms 
by Epicurus, and based his natural philosophy upon i 
even Ghtssendi did not deny the existence and creati 
of God ; but, atoms being created, he explained the 
by them. The reviewer next pretends not to know 
Spinoza was a Fatalist or not ! Probably he did n 
whether he was a Pantheist or not : or, perhaps, he 
know whether Pantheism is, of necessity, a system o 
ism. All this professed ignorance, so discreditabh 
as a scholar, seems to be assumed, for the sake of i 
as fiur as possible, any acknowledgment of the aoc 
any of my statements. For the same reason, he ui 
at great length, but fruitlessly, to vindicate the m 
Hobbes from the charge of Fatalism. 

And yet it is worthy of -notice, that in the very ( 
of Princeton essays which contains this vindication o 
there is an article by Neander, already referred to, 
the same charge of Fatalism for which I am am 
made against him, with the implied approval of th( 
His words are, ''He maintained that Crod and tb 
were not spirits, and denied the liberty of man?^ 
he says, '' EQs materialism produced, for a time, con 
e£fect ; the doctrine of human liberty, and the exif 
spirits, were rendered doubtful in the minds of m 
even a species of atheism became, to a certain extei 
alent." — Vol. i. p. 566, 567. 

If all thiBj as said by Neander, is so \x\3ft wA *-• 
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ts to be pnblisbed, wiihoat critioigin or oensnre, in ihe 
Biblical Repertory, and is meritorioas enough to be repub- 
lished in one of their permanent yolumeB, then how happens 
it that, when I say the same things, they are at length dis- 
coyered to be felse and censurable, and are published as snoh 
in tbe same collection? Does it not look as if the great 
p(»nt to be carried by the Princeton divines was to accumu- 
late errors on me at all hazards, eyen if , in so doing, they 
introduced inoansistencies and contradictions into their own 
select worksl 

I pay 80 much attention to these historical statements 
merely because .the reviewer seems to rely on them so 
greatly &r efieot And yet, as affecting the logical force of 
my argumeikt, they are of no weight whatever. What if I 
do happen, occasionally, to err in making out a list of Fatal- 
ists? Does it therefore follow that there are no Fatalists, 
and that there is no such thing as Fatalism, and that the 
elements of Fatalism have not been, in all ages, such as I 
have represented? It would have been more to the purpose, 
if the reviewer, after wasting so much tune on such alleged 
errors as even if correctly alleged were merely incidental, 
had at length met me with sound arguments on the main 
question; but this is precisely what he failed to do. 

Besides these modes of attack on me, the reviewer tries, 
here and there, to prove incidental inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions. For example, I assert, in my argument, that in 
the sense assumed by Fatalists motives are not causes of 
volition ; that is, strictly and properly, necessitating causes. 
In another place, however, I teach that the truth is instru- 
mental as a moral cause, when used by Grod in regenerating 
the soul. Here, he excM\na, ia & i^li^able inc<msistency ; — 
just 80 if I dii not "p^aiTii^ m^Si^ V)ci!& ^oit^ caude\s!L\s^^ ^fi^siM^ 
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in these twoeaflcs — cue inftimtemL iheolher iaamcucil 
aenae! — See p. 176. 

Again, I affirm thai the ahn^ ability of chooaing wrong 
i» nothing aa an explanation of the fiust of uniform and un* 
reasonable inrong duMce. How, then, asks the reviewer, can 
the ability to choose right be everything^ as I elsewhere 
teach? Here, he exdaims, is another inconsistency. Just 
as if what I said in tbe second case were not this: that 
ability to choose right is of supreme importance as a basie 
of responsibility for ri^t or wrong choice, and not as an 
explanation of the reason why men choose either right or 
wrong ! — pp. 176, 177. 

Such are the jQimsy proofi in view of which he goes on to 
allege that, thou^ I may be a good orator and rhetorician, 
I am worthy of no confidence as a logician or a meta- 
physician. — p. 177. All that I can say, in reply to such 
critidsm, is, that it is sufficient for me to provide clear ideas 
and sound arguments ; I am under no obligation to provide for 
the reviewer the capacity or the candor needed to understand 
them. The same remarks may be made with reforenco to 
his opening harangue, at the beginning of the second part 
of his review. It is a mere piece of objurgatory rbetorio, 
designed for effect, and has no basis whatever in a camlsd 
and intelligent interpretation of my language and argument, 

taken as a whole. 

What, now, can be the real reason of such a course 
towards me? To my mind it is clear that, hail 1 t^een 
willing to comcide with certain meo^ of a certain f^iriy, 
in certain i»actical measurw, I should hare been Udt 
undisturbed in my theology, eepecially as every trit/owal, 
from the Presbytery to the Geoaal AssemJily, ha* ^'^ 
iaiDBd mv orOioioxr and oooteoaiisiiL vm itfWQMt^ « 
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that with the conourrence of the Prinoeton gentlemen them- 
selves, in the General Assembly. But, after all, with refer- 
ence to certain fitvorite practical measures, I still proved 
refractory; and 'then, however it may be accounted for, the 
review came, and it was such as I have shown. The re- 
viewer, I am aware, ridicules the idea of a purpose to write 
me down. I shall go into no controversy on that point. I 
have my own knowledge of &ct3 and coincidences, and my 
own belief; . but, whatever may have been the origin of the 
review, it is enough for me to have shown what it is, and to 
have left on record, for all who love the truth, this vindica- 
tion of my character and my views. In conclusion, I com- 
mend my labors, on the important and fundamental doctrines 
discussed in this volume, to the candid consideration of my 
fellow-men, and to the care and vindication of my God. 



^X^ 



